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TO DR. BUNSEN. 

EMBASSADOR EXTBAOBDINABT AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 

OF HIS MAJESTY THE RING OF PRUSSIA TO THE 

HELTETIO CONFEDERACY, 4c 

THIS WORK IS DEDICATED, 

WITH OBATBF1JL BECOIXECTIONS, 

BY THE AUTHOR. 

Oftentimes, much honoured friend, have you urged 
upon me to return to my original studies, and to de* 
vote my powers to the Criticism and Exposition of 
the Old Testament ; for it was your opinion that I 
should succeed in connecting human science, in a man- 
ner which you consider correct, with Christian and 
Ecclesiastical interests. Up to the present time I 
have not heen ahle to look upon this as my vocation. 
Yet, since my studies have led me to that portion of 
the New Testament which, in a certain sense, occu- 
pies the boundary- territory between the New and Old 
Covenant, and from the understanding of which the 
Old Testament interpreter may certainly gain the 
clearest insight into his own office, I would take the 
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VI DEDICATION. 

liberty of presenting you with this Work. There was 
once a time when the Scriptures found a place in the 
studies of statesmen. God be thanked, this time has 
not quite passed away ! In the wide circle of your 
studies, which embraces the classical world and sa- 
cred literature, both of ancient and modem times, that 
Book of Scripture to whose exposition my present 
work is devoted, will also find a place, and should you 
meet in this with not a few things which you can 
from the heart approve, look, I pray you, on the book 
as only a longer Epistle which may recal to you the 
time of that delightful mental reciprocation, in which 
I received as much from you, as I, who occupy a more 
sacred office, could give in return. 

Still stands the Capitol — still Frascati's and Albano's 
bright heights stand in unchangeable remembrance 
before my soul. Delightfully streamed the glories of 
nature, delightfully the glories of art ; but how poor 
would all enjoyment be, had it not in the sanctuary 
of the family circle found its glorification, which con- 
nects earth with heaven. 

What the outward and inward man experienced 
there, has borne manifold fruits, and the greatest share 
of gratitude I owe to you and to your house. Accept 
it then, from a distance, and let my name never be 
forgotten in your heart and in your house. 

A. THOLUCK. 

Halle, 20th Jan, 1836. 
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PREFACE 



TO THE 



SECOND EDITION. 



This Second Edition has, here and there, received im- 
provements and several additions In the sixth chap- 
ter of the Introduction, the Section on Inspiration has 
heen recast ; as far as Bleek's valuahle work has ap- 
peared, I have consulted it, and perceive that we have, 
independently, arrived for the most part at similar con- 
clusions. In the later sections, some parts have heen 
retouched in Chapters YIII. and IX. The Appen- 
dices, published under the title of the Old Testament 
in the New, — or two Essays, 1. On the Citations 
from the Old Testament contained in the New. 2. On 
the Ideas of Sacrifice and Priest in the Old and New 
Testaments, which cannot be dispensed with in the 
study of the Commentary, were earlier out of print, and 
appeared last year in a new edition. 

As the advertisements of my respected publisher 
speak of a second and third edition of this Commen- 
tary, I must mention, in order to prevent misunder- 
standing, that, soon after the appearance of the first 
edition, the printing of an additional number of copies 
was necessary, but this was not specified in the title 
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VllI PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

of the later printed copies, and hence this edition ap- 
pears as the second. 

May this work, the preparation of 'w]^ich has afford- 
ed me peculiar delight, meet in this new edition with 
sympathising friends and readers ! 

A. THOLUCK. 
Halle, Sd AprU 1840. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 



Vol. I. p. 47, line 24, for like the X for unknown magnitude, 
read like the a for an unknown quantity. 
— » p. 60, line 24, for an inclination to make, where he can- 
not find a door. 
readf an inclination to break through the 
walls, when he cannot find a door. 
VoL 11. p. 2, line 2, for may read nav. 

— p. 18, line 13, for shine read lustre. 

— p. 24, line 19, for forbid read prohibitions. 

— p. 207. '* Supports and adaptations," The German 

Ankhnung is a literal translation of what is 
called in the Tahnud DlS^lDD iSmieah)=: 

* T • I 

support — ^when a certain Rabbinical law is 
supported by some hint from the Scriptures, 
though taken in a different sense from the 
original meaning, and not even plainly told. 
Very often the support merely rests on an 
additional letter in a word, which by itself 
conveys no meaning whatever, but is inter- 
preted as a sign, a mark for the existence of 
a certain law laid down by the Rabbles. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE AUTHOR OP THE EPISTLE. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews bears no superscription to 
inform us of its author. An inquiry respecting the 
author of this New Testament writing, must consti- 
tute, therefore, the main part of any introduction to it ; 
and, since a great portion of the Christian church as- 
sumes it to be the work of the Apostle Paul, the in- 
quiry must turn chiefly upon the question, whether 
that assumption be well founded. Yet, as the compo- 
sition itself is not designated as proceeding &om him, 
the discussion of the question cannot be regarded as 
an inquiry into its genuineness. 

§ 1. External evidence for and gainst its compo- 
sition by Paul. 

No evidence can be adduced from the writings of 
thejlrst century of the Christian era, that the Apostle 
Paul was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Some, indeed, have thought that the New Testament 
itself furnishes such evidence, namely, in the 14 and 
15 ver. of 2 Peter ch. iii. In the admonition which 
the writer of that Epistle (whether Peter himself must 
be left undecided) gives to his readers to be diligent 
in well-doing, in expectation of a new heaven and a 
new earth, they conceive they discover an allusion 
to Heb. X. 25 (Comp. Heb. xii. 27, 28.). This opin- 
ion, though defended by Mynster (Kleiae theologische 

B 
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2 INTRODUCTIOK. [CH. I. §. 1. 

Sohriften, s. 95.) and Dr. Paulus, has so little founda- 
tion that we need not dwell upon it (Comp. Bleek, 
{ 21. Bchott, Isagoge, § 80. Rem. 4.). The earliest 
evidence is found in what is called the first Epistle of 
Clement qf Rome to the Corinthians. The author of 
that letttr is not only acquainted with our 'Epistle, hut 
more thoroughly conversant with it than with any other 
of St. Paul's Epistles. For, while the others are occa- 
sionally quotca by him, that to the Hebrews appears 
completely incorporated with his thoughts, he does 
not cite it under the usual forms of quotation, but ap- 
propriates from it many single words and phrases, and 
even many entire sentences (See the most complete 
collection of them in Lardner — " Principal Facts of the 
New Testament," Vol. I. p. 87, &c.). Now, could we 
•how, with fts much certamty as we can prove his in- 
timote ocquaintanco with this Epistle, that Clement 
regarded Paul as its author, we should be placed, at 
once, above all further inquiry. For, as Clement was, 
not improbably, the friend and fell© w- labourer of the 
Apostle (whom he mentions, Philipp. iv. 3.), his testi- 
mony would be conclusive. But, although the name 
of the Apostle is found in other parts of his work, e. g, 
in a quotation from 1 Con i. 12, yet that writer not 
quoting the Epistle, as we have remarked, with the 
usual forms of citation, affords the less ground to ex- 
pect from him the name of its author.* The passages 



• Stuart, indeed, C. 23 and 26, thinks he has discovered in 
Clement a formula of citation with passages from our Epistle, 
but without reason, as the apostolic Father introduces Old Tes- 
tament quotations with these formuloe. These quotations, it is 
true, occur also in the Epistle to the Hebrews, though they 
cannot, on that account, be regarded as allegations from it, and 
so much the less as they are not quoted in it under a peculiar 
modification, but exactly according to the LXX. (I. 7, agrees 
with the Cod. Alex.). But Eichhorn is equally wrong, on the 
other side, when he would conclude from the want of the usuiU 
formuln of citation, in quotations from our Epistle, that Clement 
held it in less esteem, since Clement and others of the Fathers 
likewise frequently interweave Biblical passages with thei 
writings without any formula of citation. 
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CH. I, §. 1] INTRODUCTION. 3 

quoted from it by him, furnish, therefore, no direct 
evidence of its composition by St. Paul. But, an in- 
direct proof may be drawn from them. How did Cle- 
ment, if it be not of Paul, make so liberal a use of it, 
while the Ecclesiastical writers, as we shall see in Ter- 
tullian^ and in those of the Western Church in general, 
rarely or never quote the non-apostolical writings ?' 

Upon this fact, they who attribute the Epistle to St. 
Paul, are accustomed, and justly, to lay great stress. Yet 
no decisive argument can be drawn from'it. For what 
if Clement, more intimately connected with the author 
of the Epistle, entertained a certain predilection for 
him (and a predilection for this very composition must 
certainly be presupposed) ; and, if the author, at the 
same time, were a disciple of St. Paul, and a distin- 
guished person with the apostles? The situation of 
Clement, with regard to him, leads us to suppose such 
a person the writer. 

Even if this be not readily granted, the quotations 
of Clement prove at least the antiquity of the Epistle, 
since that of Clement himself cannot be assigned to a 
later period than the year 96 after Christ ; some critics, 
as Dodwell and Le Clerc, placing it even so early as 
the 70th year of the Christian era. To this point, as re- 
sulting from those quotations, great prominence has 
been given by Eusebius and Jerome.** 

"We shall now pass from the^r^^ to the second and 
third centuries. In the Eastern, but especially in the 
Alexandrian church, wc find, in the second century, a 



*■ Euseb. Hist* Eccl. ii. 23. After saying of the Epistle of 
James : /Vri^f }ii ut fo^mrai fih, '* regard it as spurious," 
adds : «v iroXXo) yovv vm ^aXatm atrr,t ifAvtffiouufeiy, '' Few of 
the ancients have made mention of it.'* 

»> Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 38. : U f (in the Epistle of Clement) 

ftyrus Tto'h l| atfTinf Jd^^a/Aives, ffa^i^ra'^a a'a^/Vruwy, on fit h »i«i> 
vripx** 'fi 9uyy^mfAfA». Hieron. Gatal. vir. eel. c. 16. ** In 
which, having inserted many thoughts taken from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, ahd used even the very expressions, he show* 
most clearly that the tirork was not of a recent date,** 
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4 INTRODUCTION. |^CH. I. §. 1. 

generally prevailing opinion that the Epistle was writ- 
ten hy St. Paul. As we are informed by Clement of 
Alexandria, and by Eusebius from kim, Pantsenus, the 
founder of the Alexandrian school (c. 150 after C), be- 
lieved Paul to be the author, as does also Clement of 
Alexandria himself, although he regards Luke as the 
translator of it into Greek. Both these Fathers remark, 
as something striking, the want of a superscription, and 
endeavour, by hypotheses, to explain the difficulties 
which might thence arise respecting its author. Comp. 
§ 2. The passage of Eusebius relating to this point may 
be seen in Hist. Eccl. 6, 14. Origen, also (t254), re- 
gards the Epistle as the work of Paul. He frequently 
quotes from it under the name of that Apostle, mentions, 
too, in some passages (in Hom. vii. Jos., Hom. xiii. in 
Gen.), 14 Epistles of Paul, and says, if a Church retain 
the Epistle as written by him it is deserving of no blame 
on that account, for the ancients, not without reason* 
had handed it down as the composition of the Apostle. 
But, critically acquainted with language, and, struck 
with the diflFerence between its diction and that of the 
Apostle, he assumes it as probable that only the voni^cL- 
7 a belonged to Paul, while the composition might be 
attributed to Clement of Rome, or Luke, or some per- 
son unknown.* 

■ The important passage of Origen relative to this point is 
found in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 25. Tlt^vfis 9-^os *Efi^»i0vs Wt^- 
ro\m (V TotTt tts aMf 0/JuXim.ts ravra ^i»?^af/^eini' tri o x*i**'*^( 

if X.oy at litetrtKov TovajrtvroA.sVtOfMXoyxfetVTOflcturiv IhtiTtif i^9«t 

Xtltut «AXi»w«A»T«f«, arSff i l^nrreifAifos x^ini* ^^aftatt iiet^o^iit, ifiU' 
Xoynffau &9' 9r»kiv rt aZ on ret vo^fiara rtis Wt^roXiis fiuufiae'M l^ri, 
met,) 6U hvr4^» t£v atro^raXtMMv ifAiXoyoufAtwv y^afAfAar^yf xai rwr* 
tn ffUfA^n^eu t7i>ataXt}fif,9reis o ^^auxai* rf uvttyvMftt r^ A^rMVoXm^. 
Tovroii fA%f Xrt^et Wt<pi^^ Xiyotr iyit Tt a^o^iatnifAtvos il^aifA «», 
•Tt rit fAtf vanfiura rav a^offreXou iffrty, n ^i ^^au-if xoti *{ ffuyfto'is 
avrafiyflfMytUfavris rifof ra et^ovraXiKoi^ zeii itfXi^ti f^aXtoy^etipftf- 
ayros ret ti^nfiiv* viro rov h'^et^neiXou. Et tk oZy ixxXfiVM t)^u rav- 
rtiv rh* WiffToXhy •>$ UetuXov, mSrn tu^oxtfiUTet xa) ifr) rovr^' ch yk^ 
$1X9) at a^xeiiei &vh^%t if TLavXou »UThy*»(eiit}aixa&r vi$ %\ k y^^ypms 
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CH. I. §. 1.] INTRODUCTION. 5 

Now. it is of great importance to know whether 
this view of the subject entertained by the Alexan- 
drian Fathers rested upon historical grounds, that is, 
upon the tradition of the Church, or not; and also, the 
collateral evidence, whether, in those times, it found 
many opponents, or reigned alone without contra- 
diction ? 

The more modem contenders against its composi- 
tion by Paul, such as Schulz, and Eichhom, and J. E. 
Ch. Schmidt, in their Introductions assume a position 
of no inconsiderable advantage for their argument in 
considering the hypotheses advanced by Pantsenus 
and Clement, regarding the want of a superscription, 
and by Origen, in respect of its diction, as attempts at de- 
fending the origination of the Epistle from Paul against 
those who impugn that opinion, and in ascribing the ef- 

usri Tivtrnv ftrh X-tyovratv, ort Kknfinis i ytvifitiwf WifKOXot 'PMfietmf 
ty^ttyjfi rify i^trraXiif' v9ro rtfctv }lt, ort AeoK»s* y^i^ett to tvayyi- 
Xi§y xct) raf sr^a^c/; * &^ka, rauTtt /Uiv Zii i;^(rA». 

'^ In his homilies on the Epistle to the Hebrews, he expresses 
the following opinion of it ; that the style of the Epistle which 
is inscribed to the Hebrews,hasnot the homeliness of language 
peculiar to the Apostle, as he acknowledged himself to be rude 
in speech, that is, in the arts of style ; but that, with regard 
to the choice of the expression, this Epistle is written with 
great purity, as will be confessed by any one skilled in detect- 
ing the shades of words. And, besides, it contains some ad- 
mirable thoughts not inferior to those which are found in the 
writings confessedly apostolic, which will be granted by any 
person who shall attentively peruse the writings of the Apos- 
tle. He says some other things, and p.dd8 : It is my opinion 
that the thoughts were the Apostle's, but the. choice of the 
language, and the disposition of the parts, were the work of some 
other person who wished to commemorate the sayings of the 
Apostle, and to arrange what he had heard from his master 
into a kind of commentary. . If any church, therefore, hold this 
Epistle for Pauline we must approve of their judgment, for the 
ancients have not been rash in handing down to us that it pro- 
ceeded from Paul : at the same time, the real author, I think, 
is known only to Qo6, But the writers whose works have 
come down to us ascribe it partly to Clement Bishop of the Ro- 
mans, partly to Luke who wrote the Gospel and the Acts : so 
much for this subject." 
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6 INTRODUCTION. [|CH. I. §. 1. 

forts of those Fathers, in tliis defence, to a subjective 
predilection for the allegorical character of the Epistle. 
Thus, Eichhom begins his examination of it in these 
words (Introd. iii. 2. p. 455.), *' meanwhile the op- 
ponents of this hypothesis are as anciemt as its de- 
fenders." This, however, must be pronounced a mere 
rhetorical stratagem.* For the impartiality of Bleek 
has sufl&ciently displayed the futihty of these suppo- 
sitions, by granting that we are not obliged to assume 
these hjTpotheses to have been first called into existence 
by the opponents of the authorship of Paul. Still, in 
another and essential respect, we find ourselves con- 
strained to differ from Bleek. The estimate of the 
degree of generality enjoyed by the opinion that Paul 
was its author depends upon the right interpretation 

■ Even so early as the appearance of Storr's Comm., Eich- 
horn came forth, in his review of it (All^m. Bibl. 3 B. s. 
386), with the assertion, that ** little is wanting to shew that 
the first mention of this Epistle was conjoined with a doubt 
whether it could be called a composition of Paul's." To any one 
who hesitates to believe how far the negative criticism of more 
modern times has indulged in the most glaring partiality, — and, 
in fiome degree, knowingly, — may find abundant proofs of 
it in the history of the recent criticism on our Epistle. Ber- 
tholdt, for instance, in his citation of the passage from Origen, 
quoted p. 4. note, appears,.~we must make use of a strong ex. 
presxion, — as a downright intentional faUaritts* The testi- 
mony of Origen, which occurs, certainly, in two different frag- 
ments, he has divided into two portions, and quoted in two 
different passages of his Introduction, Th. VI. s. 2944 and 
2956, n ot, however, as might have reasonably been expected, each 
fragment complete for itself, but so, that, in the separation of 
the quotation, precisely that sentence has disappeared which 
lay in the way of the critic*s argument, namely, that which 
contains the Mstorieal basis of Origen*s opinion, t1 rts «7» 
\»»Xnffia .... «'«^«^)«««0'i ; and not a single word indicates 
the omission of this important proposition. Schulz is likewise 
guilty of the same omission, an omission which Steudel has 
animadverted upon in his review of Schulz^s work. His cita- 
tion, however, in itself unjustifiable, is so far excusable, that, 
whatever industry he may have bestowed upon the internal, 
the external evidences have been treated by him very cursorily 
and very superficially, so that the omission is, probably, unin- 
tentional, which cannot be the case with Bertholdt. 
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CH. I. §. 1.] INTRODUCTION. 7 

of the sentence cited (p. 4.) from Origen, — g/ ng, xrX. 
Of that sentence Bleek, in p. 107 of his Introduction, 
says : — " This indeed, obviously sounds as if the opinion 
that the Epistle proceeded from Paul required a formal 
apology ; from this it appears only as a rare exception 
to the usual practice, so that, in general, the Epistle did 
not enjoy, in the Church, the rank of one of Paul's/' 
This> in our opinion, is clearly too sweeping a conclu- 
sion. £/, i¥ith the indie., throws a supposition into the 
idea, without any decision, pro or contra^ whether the 
thing will or will not actually take place. In the re- 
mark of Gamaliel, u rh spyov Ix Ssou hriv xrX., is there 
any affirmation that the work was not of God ? When 
we say, " If a Prussian subject feel himself happy, he 
is right in doing so,** who would tbence conclude that 
this could be only a rare exception ? Origen, indeed, 
might have so expressed himself, if all the churches 
had been of one mind in receiring the Epistle as from 
St. Paul. To the inquiry, why he adopted precisely 
this form of expression ? we may answer, perhaps he 
wished to draw attention to the fact of the want of 
unanimity in the churches concerning it; only, in that 
case, it were not necessary, we conceive, that he had 
in view the dissenting Eastern Churches. Origen, 
who, as Storr remarks, was in Rome under that Ze- 
phyrinus in whose times Caius disputed against Pro- 
clus, and acknowledged only thirteen Epistles of Paul, 
might have in view the dissent of the West. Still, it 
appears to me more probable that Origen, in this pas- 
sage, supposes the reception of it as the production 
of Paul to be general in the Church, and that he really 
means to say : — " I will not inquire how far the opi- 
nion of the churches, on this subject, is beyond doubt 
(thinking, at the same time, of the doubts in his own 
mind, and in that of others, from internal reasons), at 
any rate they have much reason on their side." 

Bleek*s opinion, that only a community here and 
there received the Epistle as of Paul, while the ge- 
neral tradition of its reception was in the highest de- 
gree unfavourable, is, as we conceive, completely prov- 
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8 INTRODUCTION. [cH, I. §. 1. 

ed to be erroneous by two other passages of Origen, 
in which he speaks of doubts entertained as to its 
composition by the Apostle. In Matth. xxiii. 27., he 
makes use of this expression : — pone aliquem abdicare 
Epistolam ad Hebraeos quasi non Pauli ; and in the 
Epistle, Ad. Afric. c. 9, he says, aXX* sUos rtva 3X/- 
^ofisvov dcri rrjg itg raDra d'rodsJ^sMg (by Heb. xi. 37. 
confirming the apocryphal fact of Isaiah's being sawn 
asunder) tfuyp^g^tfa^^a/ rul ^ovX^fiart rSiv a^sroOvruv 
riiv s<iri(SToK^y ug ou IlauXy yiy^afj^iikv^v, ir^hg h akXm 
Xoywy TLOLT idtav XipZ^f^^^ ^'^ dmdei^iv rov elmt HavXou 
rtiv sV/tfroXjjv.* Can any one persuade himself that 
Origen would have so spoken concerning the doubts 
of Paul being its author had these doubts been found- 
ed on historical grounds, and spread through all the 
congregations ? Do not these passages very distinctly 
indicate the doubts as those of individuals, springing, 
as they did in the mind of Origen himself, from in- 
ternal difficulties which they were unable to ex- 
plain ?»> 

We obtain the same conclusion from the sentence 
r\ hi iig 7}/Ji*as <p'^dffctffcc Uro^ia. xr^v. If some of the 
sceptics here mentioned regarded Luke, and others 
Clement of Kome, as the writer, their very hypotheses 
clearly shew that the character of its style induced 
the doubts entertained concerning its author. 

In confirmation of our assertion, that no communi- 
ties, and still less the majority of the communities, re- 
garded the Epistle as not of Paul, we have the testi- 
mony of Eusebius, who (Hist. Elccl. 1. 3, c. 3.) speaks 
only of individuals (and even then with an appeal to 

. * But, it is probable that a person, being pressed by the proofs 
adduced on this point, will adopt the opinion of those who re* 
ject the Epistle as not written by Paul ; in reply to such a one, 
it will be necessary to employ other and independent arguments 
in proof of the Epistle being the work of that Apostle. 

•> The Introductions which have appeared since the time of 
Bleek have been more correctly expressed on this point ; De 
Wette, Schott. The former only says, " Origen, although he 
quotes the Epistle as Pauline, yet is aware of doubts concern- 
ing it." 
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the Western Church) who had raised doubts on ys 
fiTjv Tivsg rj^irrjxuifi rriVTr^hg *E/S^a/&u?, 'Tr^hg rrjg 'F^/iaiUV 
ix.xXfi(flag iig fi,ri UavXou outfav avrriv dvTiXeysff^at (prjffctv^ 
Tsg, ov hijtaiov ayvosTv,^ How could he, indeed, have 
spoken so confidently of its production by Paul, if, iii 
the time of Origen, its authorship was questioned in 
the majority of the congregations ? 

In the evidence of Eusebius, we have still to esti- 
mate the value of the important words, ov ya§ sixri ci 
a^yjxtoi avd^sg ug lla'vXov avrriv rroL^ahhumafft, which 
Bertholdt and Schulz, as we have seen, most unjusti- 
fiably omit, and which Eichhom and others have not 
deemed worthy of any closer examination. Bleek 
naturally weighs them with more minute attention. 
The question is, how far back the expression a^;^a/b/, 
in Origen, carries us ? Bleek observes, he can easily 
conceive that Origen, in this expression, had only Cle- 
ment (who died about thirty years before him), and 
Pantaenus in view ; and, indeed, it is in this way alone 
that the meaning attached by Bleek to u ng Jx- 
xKrifftri xrX. can be reconciled with the opinion of Ori- 
gen. But can ao^/am really refer to men of whom the 
one died twenty, perhaps only ten years before Origen 
wrote ? Can he have introduced these two Alexan- 
drian teachers with so general and indefinite a predi- 
cate ? Must not the word a^yaTog be taken in the 
same sense in which Eusebius employs it in the for- 
mula, Tavra fih ojg s^ a^yatciov /(frooiag g/^^jc^fij, and dia 
rvig ruv dgyatuv 'jra^u^sffeug (Hist. Eccl. ii. 1 ; iii. 
24) ?^ Now, if we explain the phrase of Origen by that 
of Eusebius, we are caiTied back> to use the language of 
Hug, *' to men who stand close upon the apostolic age;" 
and,** in accordance with that expression, we lay it 

■ It should be known, however, that some reject it as such 
(the work of Paul), and say that the Epistle was not regarded 
by the Roman Church as a certain and genuine Kpistle of Paul. 

^ But these things I have found in the muniments of the 
Ancients, &c. 

^ In Eusebius, indeed, Irenaeus is designated as one T«y 
a^}^»ieiv lx»XtifftetffTi»£9 T^t^^tfri^eaf (Hist. Eccl. v. 8.); still 
Irenaeus preceded him by nearly a century and a half. 
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down as a fact, that, w^ long after the apostolic times^ 
our Epistle was regarded as written by Paul, and 
that it enjoyed this distinction in the East, where the 
proximity of Palestine facilitated the spread of the 
earliest knowledge of its author. 

From this unprejudiced examination of the histo- 
rical evidence, throughout the whole of which we 
have endeavoured to avert our view from the result 
which we were desirous to ohtain, it follows, that, in 
the time of Origen, some douhts certainly existed con- 
cerning its composition by Paul ; but that the general 
opinion, supported by ancient tradition, was in its fa- 
vour: and, even if Origen himself decide that only the 
voyj/iara must be ascribed to Paul, but not its composi- 
tion, we are so far from regarding this, with Eichhorn 
and others, as an expedient in favour of his subjec- 
tive view, and, in opposition to tradition, to vindicate, 
by whatever means, its origin from Paul, that, on the 
contrary, we perceive in it, with Storr (Introd. § 4.), 
a means of reconciling kis subjective critical opinion 
with the force of the objective historical tradition.'' 
And, to us the facts appear to speak so clearly in 
favour of this view of the passage, that, from so candid 
an inquirer as Bleek, when he shall reconsider the 
subject, we venture to hope for assent to it. 

After the time of Origen, we find the Epistle ge- 
nerally acknowledged, in the Alexandrian Church, 
as proceeding from Paul ; and, in the third century, 
by Dionysius the Bishop, by Peter the Bishop, and by 
Hierax the Heretic (See Bleek, p. 131. et seq). This, 
certainly, can the less be attributed to the autho- 
rity of that Father alone, as it happened, to a certain 
degree, in contradiction of it. 

The question, therefore, now is, what was deter- 
mined, at this period, in the remaining portion of the 

« So Hug, also : — " The remark was early made (in Alex- 
andria,), that the style of the Epistle was strikingly distinguish- 
ed from that of the Apostle. Although the difference was per^ 
ceivedy and seemed to point directfy to another author, still no 
one dared to deny it to be At«." 
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Eastern Church, concerning the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ? a question of so much the greater 
importance as the decision of the Alexandrian Fathers 
in favour of its composition by Paul has been ascribed 
to their predilection for its allegorical character. The 
erroneousness of this supposition would immediately 
appear^ could we affirm, with confidence, that the re- 
ception of the Epistle into the most ancient versions of 
the New Testament, the Peshito and the Latin (to- 
wards the close of the second, or beginning of the third, 
century), is a proof in favour of the acknowledgment of 
its apostolic origin (So Stuart, I. p. 97.)- ^®^> ^ *^® 
writings of those who were not of the number of the 
apostles are never, or but occasionally, quoted, so we 
should expect that no translations of them would be 
executed. This, however, we cannot with certainty 
affirm. For the contrary is proved by the circum- 
stance, that, in the West, the Epistle was designated' 
as not of Paul, during the period in which the ancient 
liala was produced. But Bleek is inclined to grant, 
that, when the Peshito was composed, the same views 
prevailed in the Syrian Church, respecting the author 
of the Epistle, which the Syrian writers, collectively, 
entertained (BJeek, p. 439). 

If we now inquire after more satisfactory evidence 
we find ourselves almost entirely deserted. There are 
extant, however, two works, from which, even in the 
absence of other testimony, the erroneousness of the 
hypotheses we have mentioned may be sufficiently 
shown. The one is that of Methodius, Bishop of 
Olympus in I.ycia, and subsequently of Tyre (c. 290), 
the other an Epistle of the Synod of Antioch to Paul 
of Samosata (c. 264). In the writings of Methodius, 
Lardner (Principal Facts, vol. v. p. 258) has pointed 
out more than one testimony in favour of our Epistle, 
but, in particular, two passages which prove its com- 
position by Paul. In the piece entitled Convivium 
decern virg, oral. 10. ap.Combef. p. 96, there occurs this 
passage, si b vo/tiog sffH xara rhv amffroXov -rvgu/xar/xi^, 
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rag uKovag sfi'Trsois^uv rZv fLB7JK6vTcav dyadojv,* and, in 
the same work, p. 116.: 'fiu^iov yap li^srs TcXsog^ eav 
apsXrirs vixfjaatfat rovg It* abroij ffretpdvovg iirra, bi* ovg 6 
aym 7i(iTv ir^oxurai xai 7} nraXvi xard rhv di8dffx,aXov 
UavXov^ The former passage Lardner conceives to be 
an allusion to Heb. x. 1., the latter to xii. 1. With 
Bleek, we feel constrained to admit this, as respects the 
latter, though the former, perhaps, is more questionable. 
Still, the assumption that the writer had in view the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is supported by the fact of 
that Father having, in other passages, undoubtedly 
made use of it, without formally adding the name of 
Paul. 

The second testimony, from the writing of the 
synod, is equally unquestionable.*' And from it Bleek 
also draws this conclusion, " This proves^ certainly^ 
that^ in Antioch, the Epistle was then generally re- 
garded as written by Paul, so much so, that even 
from its enemies contradiction had ceased to he appre- 
hended." 

Supported by these two testimonies, we may now 
affirm that, in the third century, not only in the com- 
munities of Egypt, but of Lesser Asia, this EJpistle was 
acknowledged as written by the Apostle Paul/ and 
that, if doubts concerning its origin existed they were 



* If the laxv, according to the Apostle, be spiritual, contain- 
ing the images of good things to come- 

*• For ye shall obtain infinite glory, if, having gained the 
victory, ye take from her the seven crowns which she wears, 
the contest and struggle for which things are placed before us 
by our teacher Paul. 
'"^ It is found in Mansi, Collect, concil. T. I. p. 1038. 

d We shall, intentionally, make no use here of the passage 
of Jerome, in Epistle twenty-nine, ad. Dard., illud nostris di- 
cendum est, hanc epistolam, non solum ab ecclesiis Orientis, sed 
ab omnibus retroecclesiasticis Graci sermonis scriptoribus quasi 
Pauli apostoli suscipi, as the addition, licst plerique earn vel 
Bariiabae vel Clementis arbitrentur. is obscure and, at any rate, 
the language of that writer cannot be taken strictly according 
to the letter. Comp. below, § 3, where this declaration is again 
mentioned. 
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probably the doubts of individuals. But, we may re- 
mark that, perhaps, Irenaeus might be adduced as 
eyidence that the recognition of it, in Lesser Asia, was 
not general. 

THhie iate of the Epistle was very different in the 
West. There, from the earliest times of which we 
have any record, it was regarded, on all hands, as 
not of Paul. The most ancient evidence is that of 
Irenseus, towards the close of the second century. In 
his own writings, indeed, his testimony is only nega- 
tive; — in his lengthened treatise, Adv. haereses^ in 
which he makes such ample use of Paul's Epistles, 
there is not found a single quotation from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Hence, in mentioning one of his 
other works BilSXitv diaXs^sm S/a^o^wv, Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccl. V. 26, points out in it, as something remarkable, 
a quotation £:om the Epistle to the Hebrews, and an- 
other from the "Wisdom of Solomon, This sparing use 
of the Epistle by Irenseus excites a suspicion that he 
was one of those who entertained doubts of its Pauline 
origin, especially, as being the bearer, for the Monta- 
nists, of the letter of recommendation to Eleutherius, in 
Home, about the middle of the second century, he must 
have known the opinions of the community in that 
city. But we possess a positive testimony respecting 
him. Photius (in his Biblioth. cod. 232. ed. Bekker, 
p. 291.) adduces a declaration of Stephanus Gobaras, 
from the sixth century, which bears, that neither Ire- 
naeus, nor his disciple Hippolytus, in the beginning of 
the third century, held the Epistle to be of Paul. This 
testimony loses not a little of its credibility, indeed, 
from the fact that Eusebius, who, from the high esteem 
in which he held Irenaeus, has a particular chap, o^co; 
6 Et^rivaTog rwv ^iiajv fAVTif/iOvevst y^a^uv (Hist. Eccl. v. 
8),' makes no mention whatever of this important cir- 
cumstance. He intimates, however, that he had not 
read all the writings of that ancient Father. And, 

» How Ireneeus has recorded of the sacred writings. 
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Photius himself, in another passage (Cod. 121), confirms 
(a second important circumstance) the testimony of Go- 
baras respecting this Hippolytus the disciple of Ire- 
neeus. Now, it is known ih&t Irenseus spent his youth 
in Lesser Asia. It were too much, howeyer, to assert 
with Bleek that he is, therefore, " a representative of 
the opinions in thai country" For, the spread of the 
anti-Pauline opinions in the West, but especially in 
Rome, had, no doubt, the chief influence in determin- 
ing his opinion. But, it is probable that he had seen 
the contrary view opposed by many of his earlier ac- 
quaintance, otherwise he would not haye so completely 
gone oyer to the opinions of the Western communities^ 

From the African church we are furnished with the 
evidence of Tertullian. He, it appears, was altogether 
ignorant that Paul had been assumed as the author of 
me Epistle, so that, without discussion, he quotes it as 
a work of Barnabas ; and this he does, as we shall af- 
terwards show more at length, when it was of the 
utmost moment for him to secure for it all possible 
authority. He has, besides, reproached Marcion 
with the intention of falsifying the numerus epistola- 
rum by excluding the three Pastoral Epistles. But 
he does not charge him with culpability in rejecting 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which he certainly must 
have done, had he himself considered it as the work of 
Paul (Adv. Marc. v. 20.). 

In Cyprian, also, two passages are foimd, from which 
it appears that he excluded this Epistle from the num- 
ber of Paul's. These are Adv. Jud, lib. 1. c. 20., and, 
De exhort, mart. c. ii., where he says that Paul, like 
John, in the Apocalypse, had written only to seven 
bhurches ; a parallelism found also in Bishop Victorin 
(tc. 303.), and in the Muratorian canon, which we shall 
presently cite, and which supposes that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was not reckoned among the Epistles of Paul. 
The evidence of Novatian, of the African church, in 
the third century, is particularly important. In his 
writings no use is ever made of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, although, from the same cause £is Tertullian, of 
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which we shall (On Heh. yi. 4 — 6.) speak more 
herea^r, he had the strongest motiyes to employ this 
Epistle, and to ascrihe to it an especial authority. 

In the Roman^ as in the West African church, the 
Epistle was not considered as the work of Paul. Eu- 
sebius informs us (Hist. Eccl. yi. 20.) that the Roman 
Presbyter Caius, at the close of the second century, 
received only thirteen Epistles of that Apostle, and re- 
jected the Epistle to the Hebrews. And, in like man- 
ner, what is called the Muratorian canon, executed to- 
wards the end of the second century, reckons only 
thirteen Pauline Epistles (Comp. Bleek, p. 122. et 
seq.). 

On passing from the third to the fourth century we 
find a very different state of the question. All the 
teachers of the church, from the most opposite regions 
of the East, appear, in the fourth century, in favour of 
its Pauline origin ; Bishop Alexander of Alexandria, 
the monk Antonius, Athanasius, Didymus, Theo- 
philus of Alexandria, Eusebius of Csesarea, Gregory 
Nazianzin, Basil, Epiphanius, the Syrian writers James 
of Nisibis and Ephraem Syrus, &c. 

In preference to all the names here enumerated, the 
critic^ Eusebius deserves a more attentive considera- 
tion. Respecting this Epistle he has declared his 
opinion in several passages of his works. In the chief 
passage concerning the canon (Hist. Eccl. iii. 25.), he 
includes it among the Pauline Epistles as aHomologou- 
menon. In 1. iii. 3. he gives the number of the authentic 
Epistles of Paul as fourteen, and in ii. 17. he quotes the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as the work of that Apostle. He 
mentions, however, the opposition to this view, which 
had, here and there, arisen in the church. In the passage 
we have quoted above (p. 4.), he says, that the Roman 
(Latin) church did not receive the Epistle, and that 
some Greeks, also, coincided with them in opinion ; 
and, in speaking, 1. iii. c. 38., of its adoption into the 
canon he endeavours to remove the objections to it. 
After the passage quoted p. 3. note, he adds, o^sv 
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rov aTotfroXou.* Lastly, he includes it among the avr/- 
T^yofLivot (vi. 13.), and mentions it along iiVith the 
Epistles of Bamahas, Clement, and Jude. 

This apparent contradiction of a previous assertion, 
that the Epistle helonged to the Homologoumena, has 
heen rightly explained, in the remark of Bleek^ that 
Eusehius, in placinga work among the Homologoumena, 
did not mean to affirm that no Ejection whatever^ hut, 
merely, that no valid objection, had been raised 
against it. 

Thus, while in the East, at this period, every scruple 
concerning its Pauline origin may be regarded as at 
rest, doubts continued to be entertained in the West, 
although these began gradually to disappear. Marius 
Victorinus, Zeno Phoebadius, Optatus, and other 
writers of the West, in whose works we might have 
expected quotations from the Epistle, make no use of 
it ; and, in the commentary of Ambrosiaster on the Pau- 
line Epistles, it is entirely omitted. Eusehius (1. vi. c. 
20.) says, that, iig rh bi\JQo^ some of the Latins still reject 
the Epistle. On the other hand, we find a distinct ac- 
knowledgment of it, as the work of Paul, in the follow- 
ing Latin authors of this century, — ^in Hilary (368), 
Lucifer Calaritanus (371), Ambrose, Philastrius, Gau- 
dentins, and, even among the heads of the Western 
Church, Jerome and Augustine. In many passages of 
the two last, indeed, we still perceive their earlier scru- 
ples, partly, in their not permitting themselves to quote 
the Epistle as of Paul, and, partly, in their mentioning 
the widely spread suspicions concerning its author ; and, 
even down mto the seventh century we find, as in Isi- 
dore Hispalensis, the ancient doubts repeated in the 
West. 

Constrained, from an unprejudiced inquiry, to 
acknowledge that the testimony of the Alexan- 
drian doctors did not, as commonly has been affirm- 
ed, rest upon subjective private opinion, but upon the 
strength of historical tradition, the external evidence for 

A Wherefore it has been ranked, not without reason, a nong 
the other writing^ of the Apostle. 
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the Pauline origin of our Epistle assumes to us, as it 
has done to others among the later, and eyen latest, 
critics, a much more favourable aspect. In aceord- 
ance with this inquiry, we must pronounce^ that the 
historical eyidence in favour of the Pauline origin, es- 
pecially as that evidence is drawn from the Eastern 
Church, decidedly preponderates. But, there remains 
the inquiry, if the testimony of this portion of the 
Church touching the author of the Epistle were un- 
questionable^ how came the opposite opinion to be 
spread throughout the whole of the Western Church ? 
Can we discover any accidental cause why, in it, Paul 
was not acknowledged as the author ? Could such a 
cause, with any degree of probability, be assigned, we 
might be induced to admit it. This has been attempt- 
id to be done, both by the earlier and later defenders 
of the Pauline origin. Storr has advanced an hypo- 
thesis equally singular and improbable. According 
to him, Marcion caused the rejection of the Epistle in 
the West. It was peculiarly odious to the Western 
anti- Judafetic Gnostics ; to every thing, therefore, 
which could be urged against its composition by Paul 
that writer gave its utmost force: ere the Roman 
Christians discovered his errors in doctrine, they had 
allowed themselves to be persuaded by his critical ar- 
guments ; and, when he subsequently manifested he- 
retical principles, it was no longer possible to eradi- 
cate the doubts which he had sown. 

So highly improbable is this hypothesis that it 
scarcely deserves refutation ; and it appears, indeed, 
to be confined to its author. But that formerly main- 
tained by Spanheim, Wetstein, &c., and lately develop- 
ed, with peculiar acuteness, by Hug, I think more plau- 
sible, — namely, that the opposition of the Western 
Church to the Montanists expelled the belief of its Pau- 
line origin. ' As the Montanists, like the Novatians in 
later times, defended the stricter opinion of the first Chris- 
tian communities, that the lapsi should not again be re- 
ceived into communion with the Church, no passage 
in the whole Scriptures appeared more strikingly to 
c 
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support that opinion than Heb. vi. 4. et seq. ; and sere- 
ral writers mention that the Novatians did, in fact, 
urge the passage in their fayour. Ambrosius, De Poenit. 
1. 2, c. 3. ; Philastrius Haeres. 89. ; Theodoret and 
Chrysostom on Heb. vi. 4., &c. &c. The embarrass- 
ment felt by the Latins in meeting this scriptural au- 
thority induced them, it is supposed, to dispute, alto- 
gether, the apostolic origin of the Epistle ; whilst the 
Greeks, as Hug expresses himself, " like spectators less 
concerned in the struggle," were contented in depriv- 
ing the heretics of that weapon in an exegetical way. 
But, from the outeet, suspicion is awakened against 
the whole hypothesis, from the total absence of proof 
that it was the practice of the Church altogether to 
give up an acknowledged book of the New Testa- 
ment, whenever that measure afforded a hope of wrest- 
ing the weapons from the hands of heretical opponents. 
It rather appears that refuge was taken in the most 
forced interpretations, a course which was actually 
pursued in the exposition of Heb. vi. 4. But we may 
add a still more decisive argument. The passage ad- 
duced was, indeed, employed by the followers of No- 
vatian in support of their doctrine, but neither Nova- 
tian himself, nor Tertuliian, the head of the Montanist 
party, has done so ; nay, what is still more, as we have al- 
ready (p. 4.), pointed out, Tertuliian, in that very work 
whose object is to refute the more lax opinions on pe- 
nitence advanced in his earher treatise, De Poenitentia, 
quotes the Epistle to the Hebrews as the production of 
Barnabas, namely, in his book De Pudicitia, c. 20. 
It was there his interest to give all possible impor- 
tance to the Epistle ; and he does so, in fact, by ad- 
vancing every thing that may place the authority of 
Barnabas in a strikiDg point of view. Still, ' he never 
seeks to trace the Epistle to Paul, but brings his cita- 
tion from it only as an appendix to the preceding 
proofs from the Apostolicum Instrumentum, drawn 
from the writings of Paul and John, and remarks, that 
he merely wished ex redundantia one testimonium 
supcrinducere. Now, had it been known to this Father 
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that the Epistle to the Hebrews had been ascribed to 
Paul, it is inconceiveable that he should have left this 
fact wholly unnoticed. Still less can we assume, un- 
der these circumstances^ that the Montanists and 
NoTatians should have forced the Western Church to 
give up the opinions, until that time current, respect- 
ing the author of the Epistle. For, of Novatian we 
possess several pieces^ in which occur numerous Bibli- 
cal quotations. In none of these does he appeal to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews ; but, as appears from the 
Tractatus ad Novatianum haereticum, in Galland III. 
p. 362 — 370 (a work whose author is unknown), his 
main support was Matth. x. 33. Hence, Stuart, a late 
and zealous defender of its production hy the Apostle, 
has not ventured, decidedly, to adopt this hypothesis. 
In his first volume, p. 131., he says of it: — '* as a 
matter of fact, this cannot be established by direct his- 
torical evidence ;" and further on, '* but, whatever 
might have been the cause, that the Epistle was pretty 
generally rejected by the Churches of the West the 
fact that it was so cannot reasonably be disputed." 

Now, if neither this nor any other hypothesis impair 
the force of the evidence of the West, if we must admit 
it to possess a historical foundation as well as that of 
the East, the accumulated evidence of the latter can 
produce no decisive convictien, and we must grant the 
possibility that error was early introduced into the 
Eastern tradition concerning the author of the Epistle. 
iTenteus, perhaps, among the Fathers, may be regarded 
as the person on whom the most ancient opinion of 
the East retained its hold. 

§. 2. INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

A. — Intimations respecting the Author drawn from 
single passages. 

In investigations respecting the author of works, 
the genuineness of which is disputed, all the evi- 
dence of one species commonly favours the su]>pos- 
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ed author, while that of another kind militates against 
him. But, in several parts of the series of evidence 
concerning the writer of our Epistle, proofs equally 
strong appear on either side. This is the case in the 
internal evidence, when we endeavour to glean» from 
detached passages, some indication of thejperson of its 
author. We find, in the last chapter (Heh. xiii. 18, 
19 (x. 34.) 23, 24.), a numher of passages, all of 
which appear to point out Paul as the writer. On the 
other hand, the declaration, ch. ii. 3., seems to testify- 
most distinctly against him. That declaration, in 
which the writer refers his knowledge of the Gospel, 
not to our Lord himself, hut, to those who had received 
it immediately from Him, particularly when contrasted 
with those declarations of St Paul, Gal. i. 1, 1 1, 16; ii. 
() ; 2 Cor. xi. 5 ; xii. 1 — 5, seems altogether inappli- 
cable to that Apostle, who, at all times, strenuously insists 
upon his being a witness of the truth, in dignity not 
inferior even to those who had enjoyed immediate in- 
tercourse with the Redeemer. That single passage, 
indeed, was regarded by such men as Luther, Calvin, 
the Magdeburg Centuriators, and by many modems, 
as a decisive proof against the Pauline origin of the 
Epistle. Nor is it easy to withhold assent from this 
opinion, when we consider to what description of com- 
munities the Epistle was written, namely, to Jewish 
Christians, — to the strictest Jewish Christians, by 
whom the apostolic authority of the writer would the 
most readily be questioned, and with whom it con- 
cerned him, in as high a degree as with the Galatians, 
to place in the strongest light his equality in authority 
with the othef witnesses of the Gospel (Comp. the 
Exposit. of the passage). 

While the force of that declaration will be readily 
admitted, it must .still be acknowledged that the evi- 
dence to be found in ch. xiii., in favour of Paul, pos- 
sesses no inconsiderable weight. It may be said, that 
those passages, taken together, place us in a historical 
position where every thing concurs in pointing out 
Paul as its author, and his imprisonment in Rome as 
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the period of its composition. The writer is a prison- 
er (the ha aToxctraara^u v/ulTv may indeed he referred 
to something else, such as liheration from imprison- 
ment, the latter certainly is the more prohahle, and 
would he placed heyond doubt were roTg biCfioT^ f/^dv, 
c. X. 34., a genuine reading),* he is in hope of heing 
restored, in a short time, to the community, he men- 
tions! a person well known to them, Timothy, as his 
friend and companion, with whom he should then 
visit them, and, moreover, he sends a greeting from w 
a TO TYig * Ira A/a g, which may he regarded as a designa- 
tion of the Italians or Romans. How plainly does 
this point, it may he said, to the first imprisonment of 
the Apostle, nay even to the final period of it ? At 
that time, he hoped, as is shown by Philipp. ii. 24. 
(i. 25.), and Philem. ver. 22., for a speedy release ; 
Timothy had followed him thither fro^i Ephesus, was 
then in his vicinity, and aided him in the communities. 
Col. i. 1. ; Philem. 1. ; Philipp. i. 12. ; ii. 19, 20, 
23. If, with Storr and Stuart, we take airo'kO.xjfLsvdv 
(xiii. 23.) in the sense of d'TroTSfKp^svra, w^e may ha- 
zard the conjecture, with the last mentioned divine, 
that Paul there speaks of the promised journey, Philipp. 
ii. 23., which Timothy made to the Plulippians, to give 
them precise intelligence of the favourable turn of his 
afiairs ; he hoped to be completely freed by the time 
of Timothy's return, and then, with that faithful com- 
panion to set out on his journey to the receivers of the 
Epistle. Even if, with Hug, we understand a^oXsXvfis- 
vov as referring to liberation from imprisonment (cer- 
tainly the only right meaning), it were easy to picture 
to the mind the historical position of the writer. The 
silence of the Acts of the Apostles respecting such an 
imprisonment of Timothy were no valid reason for de- 
nying it, as that faithful disciple might, certainly, in 
his endeavours to propagate the Gospel in Rome, be 

• Cramer, who adopts thii reading, directs attention to the 
frequency with whidi Paul makes mention of his bonds. Eph. 
jii. 1. ; iv. 1. ; vi. 20. Philipp. i. 7, 13, 14, 16.; Col. iv. 18. ; 
2 Tim. ii. 9. 
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cTv^'rf.i lie X ^Tne is li* £ire -r^ tis Bs$ter. The 
c:cirf'ar=t FIIitt^ ii- f5\ £1. ^ tfjg iLe ochcr feUovr- 
wcck«5 iz-i s.:c Tvr-ir.-aisj a:--rc«aie with I^oL bat 
care f:c t* f3i5c-lT«c aaT *j.T\f re^c oocKaoned bj their 
■cf je*:c«rdirjr- hxe Hz^rciT ^Ccni*. ii. 30.), both 
Hfe a-df tr«*i n = tr* casss*. ^ la CoL It. 10., the 
Aiiscareti3$ wi ^ ict^r^rxiried the Apost^ on his joiir- 
ney to Rccn* is izrci^roed a$ a '\..zw primmer, and 
Epaf liras is tie iX^ Ter. of Plil^nicn- Jlaj iM>t a 
siicilar £&re ka^e oTOiabni TiirsxhT?* This com- 
btnatioii cfrhyTTTT^^yances. it mist be allowed, possess- 
es a hbh dc^^ree c-f pr:NiV"2tT, as indeed the oppo- 
nents of the £r?ii3:^^t themsdrcs admit, while they 
letieat np^m the position, that it inrolres no absc^nte 
neeessiiy.^ 

Bat. it aeqaires at^didonal t<»rce from the inqoiiy, 
iHiat form the arr^ncent assumes if Faol be not the 
aoth<»' ? If we adopt the affinnatiTe« Taiions certain 
huAancal coincidences present themselTes in the life of 
Tbnothj; bat, assomii^ the negatiTe, thej instantly 

* Only, in thai case, the time of his imprnanment iini»t hare 
beoi siiliae4|iient to the oompositkMi of those P&aline Epistles 
which were written in capdrity; for, cxherwiae, Panl would 
hare mentioned 1 imotby, as he has done Aristardrasand Epa« 
phntt, as 0V9iU/um : from Phil' pp. ii. 19, 23., also, Timothy ap- 
pean to hare been at liberty. Hence Tiilemont, akhoagfa un- 
neeessarily, advances the conjecture that he was detained after 
his jonmey to Macedonia : Memoires pour serrir, &c. Tom. ii. 
p. 1 44. and 542. We might, with greater propriety, appeal, against 
this combination, to the expression, Heh. xiiL 23., U* Tttx*^ 
7^;i;«rM, which seems to point to an arrival from another city, 
and, at the same tiroe^ is opposed to the supposition of an im- 
prisonment in Rome. But what if this fiuthAU bdper had been 
arrested and detained in some distant part of the city, which, 
•ooording to Pliny, embraced, in the time of Vespasian, a cir- 
cuit of three (German') miles ? What if, in the labours of his 
mission, he had been seized in some place in the neighbour- 
liond of the city ? 

^ Eichhom (Einlcit. iii. S. 458.). '^ It is true that, when 
the author (if the Epistle promiies to risit h« readers in com. 
p«nr with Timothy, who does not, seeing Timothy was his com- 
p«nion for many years, immediately think of Paul as the chief 
trsreller 7 But still, who could assume that he mwt be so ?'* 
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disappear. Nay, hitherto, it appears, the question has 
never been proposed, whether it be probable that Ti- 
mothj, during the life of the Apostle, or even after his 
death, was ever connected as sw^yog with any other 
apostolic man. Eichhom holds this to be impossible 
during the life of the Apostle, while Bleek thinks it 
may very easily be conceived. Its impossibility we 
will not affirm, though it is certainly far ^om probable. 
After the death of Paul, however, Timothy appears to 
have been permanent overseer of the community at 
Ephesus. Can he, at that time, have imdertaken any 
new mission ? If so; we should find ourselves, at last, 
driven to the hypothesis of Bertholdt, that this Timo- 
thy was a quite diflferent person from hiih generally 
known by the name. But, disregarding the imcertain 
tradition of a Timothy the son of Prudens and Pris- 
cilla, no other Timothy is known to ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity. An assumption so gratuitous has, therefore, 
by Eichhom, Bleek, and others been, with reason, re- 
jected. 

Now, while the argument for the composition of the 
Epistle by Paul, during his imprisonment in Rome, 
appears to have so much in its favour on this side, on 
another, from which, according to the older view, it 
derived one of its strongest supports, it becomes anew 
doubtftil. The expression aanrdZjnvroLi hi^ag o/ drh rrjg 
*IraX/as was regarded, generally, by the older inter- 
preters, as a periphrase of the gentile o) *IraXo/, as a de- 
signation of the Italian communities, including those of 
Rome. Respecting the linguistic proof, they appealed 
to Raphel annot. ex Polyb. on Matth. xv. 1. Stuart 
has, lately, although in an unsatisfactory manner, un- 
dertaken the defence of this opinion. Still, even de- 
«fenders of the Pauline origin of the Epistle have now 
abandoned it, as opposed to the principles of the lan- 
guage ; and they conceive the phrase to denote those 
members of the Italian communities who had come to 
Rome. And, while Schulz strenuously maintains that 
the phrase cannot possibly be regarded as a circumlo- 
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cution for grntile, Bleek looks upon this as decided, and 
says : '* From roTg a-7rb rrig *IraX/V«g the writer could 
send a greeting onl^ if he were himself in another 
courdry^ and not in Italy" Should this he granted, 
there would still remain, as Bleek admits, the way of 
escape taken by Storr and Hug. But we feel con- 
strained to adopt another opinion. O/ a-Trh equally 
with 0/ Ix — as certainly Ix and otTo have, in so many 
respects, a like meaning — may be used as a circumlo- 
cution, and particularly for gentile. See the Expos, of 
xiii. 24. We must, therefore, regard that view of the 
phrase as admissible, avowing, at the same time, that 
the exposition general among the latest interpreters, 
namely, " persons come from Italy, fugitives from 
Italy,"* has a far greater appearance of truth. See 
Expos, of xiii. 24. 

At this stage of the inquiry, it appears, that the 
proofs derired from this department of the internal 
evidence yor and against nearly balance one another. 
But, it must be confessed that, while the reasons last 
exhibited^ybr the Pauline origin only render that view 
plausible, without depriving the opposite of probability, 
the proofe formerly advanced against it cut off even 
the possibility of Paul being the author. 

B. — The Doctrinal Contents of the Epistle, 

The opinion, that an essential difference exists be- 
tween our Epistle and the Epistles of Paul, can hardly 
be entertained by any one versed in that Apostle's 
writings. Origen perceived in it the vojj/jwxra of Paul ; 
and, although, at the period of the Reformation, such 
men as Luther and Calvin conceived that some single 
passages, as ii. 3. ; vi. 1,2.; vi. 4 — 6.; xii. 17., contra- 
dicted the doctrinal views of the Apostle, as expressed 
in other places, they yet acknowledged, upon the whole, 

' More fully : •< v»^ifT%s iatlt as Demosthenes, De rebus Cher- 
sonesi, p. 93, 11, S§ ftunf •/ ^m^itrtt ««*« Mtutthfims. 
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that its contents were Pauline. We cannot, therefore, 
wonder, if later defenders of the Epistle have adduced 
the harmony of its doctrines with those of Paul as a 
fundamental argument for its Pauline origin. So 
Cramer (p. 68., &c ), Meyer (whom Schulz opposes), 
in the treatise : Of some internal reasons for the com- 
position of the Epistle to the Hehrews hy Paul, in the 
3d Art. of the 2d vol. of the Theol. Journal, hy Am- 
mon and Bertholdt ; Steudel, in his Review of Schulz ; 
and particularly Hug, p. 461, &c. 

In marked contrast to the opinion, imtil this period, 
generally prevalent respecting the doctrine of the Epis- 
tle, is that of some of the modem critics, as Bertholdt, 
Schulz, Seyffarth, in part De Wette (Introd. p. 299.), 
and Schott, Isagoge, p. 345., &c. Of these Schulz de- 
parts the farthest from the ancient opinion. He ad- 
vances the peculiar notion, that the Epistle is the pro- 
duction of an author belonging to a mystical, Judaeo- 
Christian sect, which had departed in many respects 
from the general Christian doctrines, and particidarly 
from those of Paul. While the constant theme of that 
Apostle is the abrogation of the Old Law, our author is 
thought by him to remain altogether on Jewish soil, 
and, by mystical expositions, to endeavour to perpe- 
tuate Judaism. With him, the difference between 
Judaism and Christianity consists only in these two 
things — the first, that the dignity of high-priest was 
transferred from the tribe of Levi to Christ, who at- 
tained this dignity after the manner of Melchisedec ; — 
the second, that Christianity supplies more certain 
knowledge of eternal life : but that, in the life after 
the present, there shall just be a sublimer temple- wor- 
ship, a higher Judaism. 

This peculiar view, however, is still confined to its 
author. It is opposed by De Wette, in his treatise on 
the Symbolico- typical scheme of doctrine of the Epistle, 
in which he observes (p. 5.), " I consider the writer's 
views of Christianity to be, in the main, the same as 
those entertained by Paul." And the author of this 
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opinion having himself withdrawn it, we need enter 
no further on its refiitation.* 

That no essential diflference exists between the doc- 
trines of our Epistle, and those of Paul, is now admit- 
ted even by the later opponents of its Pauline origin. 
Bleek declares (p. 303.), that, '' in respect of the ideas, 
and the whole circle of thought, our Epistle has an af- 
Jinity with no other writings in the New Testament so 
great as with those of Paul.** Besides the dijfiference 
of doctrine, alleged by Schulz alone, some other di- 
versities have been pointed out — for instance^ that our 
author knows nothing of the calling of the heathen, 
one of the main topics of Paul — that he pays no regard 
to the doctrine of the resurrection of Christ, so impor- 
tant a subject in the doctrinal type of the Apostle — 
that he employs the terminus iriarig with an essentially 
different meaning, &c. Bleek shows, with regard 
to these alleged differences, that, even if they do exist, 
they are not of so much importance as some imagine. 
Bleek, p. 303., &c. And as to the typical scheme of 
doctrine, it proves nothing ; for, although that be more 
rare in the writings of Paul (Gal. iv. 21 — 31. Rom. 
V. 14. 1 Gor. X. 1 — 6.), we must at the same time take 
into account, that no other of his epistles is addressed 
exclusively to Judseo-Christians, and, that the whole 
tendency of this composition, the object of which is to 
point out the Christian ideas veiled in the Old Tes- 

* Dr. Schulz, some years ago, gave the following explanation, 
with reference to his labours on the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
the " Studien und Krtifken, ii. 3. S. 618. "If the great object 
of these labours (to prove that Paul was not the author) be at- 
tained, the conjectures which the author advanced at the same 
time, and which now appear to himself untenable, may be set 
aside, as the reviewer (8chulz) sees not without satisfaction, that 
his production, defective in several points, may be looked up- 
on as superfluous since the publication of the far more compre- 
hensive and profound treatise of M. Bleek." It is so much the 
more striking, that Dr. Grossman (De Philos. Jud. sacrse ves- 
tigiis in ep. ad Hebr. 1833,) has come forward as the defender, 
of the opinion, which i^chulz himself has abandoned. 
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lament, gave especial occasion for the employment 
of t jpe. But, in return, it is worthy of remark, that, 
with the exception of the passing allusion, 1 Pet. iii. 
21., typic is employed by no other apostolic writer, if 
reference to typical prophecies be not alleged, or the 
declaration of Christ, John iii. 14., which, however, in 
respect oiform^ is a comparison. 

We proceed, therefore, upon the fact of its being 
generally admitted, that the doctrine of our Epistle is 
not essentially different from the Pauline doctrinal type, 
but rather that a very considerable number of declara- 
tions may be pointed out in which its author agrees, 
exclusively, with Paul. These accordant doctrinal 
points have not, hitherto, been satisfactorily collected, 
Bleek himself having cited then! mingled with passa- 
ges which agree with them only in the expression^ p. 31 6. 
Leaving the more doubtful, let us direct our attention 
only to the following instances of agreement in doctrine. 
I. God the principle and the end of all beings, ii. 10, 
Comp. Kom. xi. 36. ; 1 Cor. viii. 6.— II. The doc- 
trine of Christ as u^m of God, and Mediator in the 
creation of the world (peculiar to Paul, and, in a mo- 
dified form, to John), i. 1 — 3. Comp. 2 Cor. iv. 4. ; 
•Col. i. 15, 16 — III. The doctrine of Christ's humilia- 
tion and His consequent exaltation, i. 4. ; ii. 9. Comp. 
Philipp. ii. 8. 9.— IV. That Christ has deprived death 
of his power, ii. 14. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 54, 55, 57 ; 2 
Tim. i. 10. — V. That Christ died, once for all, for sin, 
and is, therefore, now raised above all suffering, ix. 
26, 28. ; X. 12. Comp. Rom. vi. 9, 10.— VI. Christ 
is the Mediator, ,ag<r/V»j^, betweed God and men, also 
U^ivg in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which, as we 
shall presently see, there is some difference from, but 
also an agreement with, the idea peculiar to Paul. — 
VII. The doctrine, that Christ having completed the 
work of redemption has exalted Himself above the hea- 
vens, vii. 26. ; iv. 14. Comp, Ephes. iv. 10 — VIII. 
That He now intercedes for us with the Father (1 John 
ii. 2., in a modified form), vii. 25. Comp. Rom. viii. 
34— IX. That He shall reign at the right hand of the 
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Father, until he subdue all opposing hostile powers, 
X. 12, 13. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 25.— X. That He will 
reappear to judge mankind, but for the sal ration o£ 
them that look tor Him, ix. 27^ 28. Comp. Titus ii. 
13. ; 2 Tim. iv. 1, 8. Rom. viii. 24. ; xiii. 11.— XL 
That the Old Covenant was but a shadow of the good 
things of the New. viii. 5. ; x. J. Comp. Col, ii. 17- 
— XII. That the Old Covenant and the New stand to- 
wards each other in the relation of <raf^ and vviv/uLa^ 
that the former purifies outwardly, but does not give 
life, that it is merely an educational institution, vii. 
16, 18, 19.; ix. 9, 10, 13.; viii. 7-; x. ]4, 16, 20. 
Comp. Rom. ii. 29. ; 2 Cor. iii. 6, 7- ; Gal. iii. 3, 24. ; 
iv. 3, 9 — Xni. That free access to the Father was 
first obtained by Christ, x. 19. Comp. Eph. ii. 18. 
Rom. V. 2. — XIV. Accordance with the Pauline Triad, 
Faith, Love, Hope, vi. 10, 11. ; x. 22, 23, 24. Comp. 
also the Exposition of vi. 4, 5. Bleek, in order to show 
that isolated agreements do not prove identity of au- 
thor, appeals to the parallels which the 1st Epistle of 
Peter has with the Epistles of Paul, and that of James 
with the Ist of Peter. But, the affinities being incom- 
parably less, the instance, in the present case, is in- 
admissible. 

"We have already remarked, that the doctrinal type 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews differs not essentially 
from the Pauline ; but unessential diffiirences, certain 
peculiarities of doctrine, that Epistle must be admitted 
to contain. The following three points we consider 
the most important : — I. That the Epistle, notwith- 
standing various occasions for the introduction of the 
subject, never once mentions the importance of Christ's 
resurrection. 2. That the idea of a mediator, which 
is certainly known to Paul, and differs not essentially 
from that of the- /ggeug (comp." Heb. xii, 24.), is yet 
never brought forward, in the writings of the Apostle, 
in this latter form. It might be supposed that, when 
once the idea of the Messiah's priesthood was present 
to the Apostle's mind under the grand form in which 
we behold it in our Epistle, it would more frequently 
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have appeared in his doctrinal epistles. 3. That 
the 'rrkrig, in this Epistle, is essentially different from 
the Pauline, may he shewn by proofs still more mani- 
fest than those adduced by Bleek : and, certainly, it 
may be admitted that the want of the contrast 
of vifJi'Og and iriarig^ g^ya iriffTsoitg xa/ vofiov in it, is 
somewhat striking. For, since the error of the re- 
ceivers of the Epistle consisted wholly in a foolish 
clinging to the spya ]f6fiov, from which they might 
have been delivered through the diTcaioffvvr^ flr/tfrgw^, it 
must strike every one that Paul, if he be the author, 
never employs this form of polemics. Perhaps it 
might be added^ that the employment of typical pro- 
phecy, and of type, in ^eneraJ, is carried further in 

this Epistle than can be expected from Paul, but 

that is the question. 

. After all, there are still foimd in the doctrines of 
our Epistle, and the Epistles of Paul, incomparably 
more coincidences than discrepancies. Does this cir- 
cumstance lend peculiar support to the assumption of 
its Pauline origin ? No sure proof, certainly, can be 
drawn from it ; for the supposition of an intimate dis- 
ciple, a companion of the Apostle's being the author, 
would sufficiently explain the agreements, since, even 
in the gospel of Luke, treating of the history of Jesus, 
the dependance of doctrinal type cannot be mistaken, 
although the reasons for bringing it forward at all 
were very slight. And, the existence of pecuharities 
in a general coincidence of doctrine is a circumstance 
precisely of such a nature as to induce the conclusion, 
that a disciple of the great Apostle of the Gentiles was 
the author rather than that Apostle himself. 

C. — The Language and Style, 

We are now come to that property of the Epistle 
which gave rise to the first doubts respecting its 
Pauline origin. As we have seen above (p. 5.), the 
philologer Origen, who, in many places (for example, 
in his work liiol 8i>x^b), has shewn his critical acquain- 
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tance with the linguistic characteristics of Greek, was 
induced, because the eir/tfroXjj ffuv^sset r^g Xi^tug sXXfi- 
vixutTioa, to ascribe the embodying of these Pauline 
thoughts not to Paul himself but to another person. 
For the same reason, Clement of Alexandria supposed 
Luke to have translated the Epistle from the Hebrew; 
and others, even in the time of Origen, designate Luke 
as its author ; — an opinion capable of being supported, 
inasmuch as a great portion of the axag Xsyofisva of 
the Epistle are only found in that Evangelist. Comp. 
Grotius in the Praeloqu. to the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
Schott, Isagoge, p. 363., and particularly Stein, 
Comm. zum Evang. des Lukas, where the single 
words are given, as well as the constructions, in 
which Luke coincides with the Epistle to the He- 
brews. 

Let us now inquire how this Epistle stands to the 
epistles of Paul in respect of language. — I. In respect 
of single words and phrases. — II. In respect of the 
connection of sentences, or style. But, previous to this 
inquiry, we must institute another, neither attempted 
by Winer, who omits, in his Grammar, the essential 
point of an estimate of the Grecity of the various New 
Testament writers, nor by Bleek, who has not, in ge- 
neral, gone so largely, or profoundly, into the discussion 
of the language as could have been desired, the in- 
quiry, namely, how near this Epistle actually approaches 
to that classical purity for which it has so often been 
admired; and whether, in this respect, it be essentially 
different from the other New Testament, but, particu- 
larly, the Pauline writings. 

On this subject, dissent appears to have hitherto 
prevailed among exegetical writers on the New Testa- 
ment. Some of these discover so great a difference 
between the degree of purity in the language of oux 
Epistle, and that of the other epistles, that Bohme, 
p. 14., declares, *' stabit, ut opinamur, sententia, epis- 
tolam omnibus reliquis N. T. scriptis adeo praestare 
turn rebus turn arte et eloquentia atque grammatica 
orationis integritate, ut nemo omnium^ qui ad sa- 
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crum ilium codicem aliquid opens contulerint^ hujus 
auctor esse yideatur." On the other hand, Henr. 
Planck, in his treatise, De yera natura atque indole 
orationis Graepae N. T., says, " qui de Hellenismi 
sacri natura atque indole agere instituebant, mca 
sententia illud primum ponere debebant, quod non 
sermone culto perpolitoque, quo scriptores eruditi usi 
reperiuntur, sed eo potius, qui in usu quotidiano 
vitaeque communis consuetudine obtinuit, exarati 

sunt libri N. T. Neque Paulum excipio 

de ceteris res ipsa loquitur, quibus praeter communem 
loquendi rationem, qua usi sunt, ne innotuit quidem 
melior oratio." 

If, in pronouncing this opinion, the eminently learn- 
ed author of that treatise had not altogether forgotten 
the Epistle to the Hebrews- (which he really appears 
to hare done), he either regarded it as Pauline, and 
placed it on an equality, in language, with the writings 
of Paul, or he has assigned to it a rank even inferior 
to theirs. At any rate, it is an impropriety in language 
to speak of the Classicity of the diction of the Apostle, 
since that epithet was applied to no authors later than 
the Alexandrian period. Were we to inquire, whether 
its language be pure Greek, we could only apply the 
xcivoi to it as a rule. Among these '/.oivo/\ again, we 
should be obliged to distinguish between those who 
particularly cultivated a purer diction, as Arrian, Lu- 
cian, Aelian, and those who, like Artemidorus and 
Appian, were negligent of elegance. Now, certainly, 
the author of our Epistle can be classed only among 
the latter :• and even from the style of these writers 

' Comp., for instance, hxaroM, Heb, vii. 6, 9, for which the 
genuine Greek has hzaTivM, Xenoph. A nab. v. 3, 9. Plerod. 
vii. 132. ; tv^vvet/MM ii. 34 (the verbs in »«, borrowed from the 
Doric, and hence frequent in Pindar, have a growing predomi- 
nancy in the later Greek) ; yifn^tis instead of yififAitofy vi. 
4. ; the formation of the II. Aor. according to the lenninatiun 
of the I. Aor., Heb. iz. 12. ; ytwBat vi. 5., like .John ii. 9., 
and nowhere else in the New Testament, with the accusative 
instead of the genitive, &c. 
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his diction is disadTantageously distiDguished bj cer- 
tain lexicographical and grammatical peculiarities which 
betray his descent from the Jewish nation. 

Respecting these Hebraisms, indeed, the more re- 
cent critics hare widelj differed. Bleek has been able 
to find no other instances than the frequently recurring 
circumlocution of the adjective notion by the genitive 
of the substantive, iv. 2. ; v. 13. ; vi. 1. : while Stuart 
has reckoned up no less thanJiDe long pages of them, 
by which, as he conceives^ he has completely demolished 
the opinion of Origen on the Grecity of the Epistle. 
But^ in selecting his citations, the learned American 
has not been guided by sound canons of linguistic cri- 
ticism. All &ose religious termini which have passed 
from the Old Testament into the Theological and Chris- 
tian language of the European nations, as well as into 
the usage of the Gre^, are cited by him as Hebraisms : 
e-7r sg^drou rZv rifie^uvy x\fiPo»6fLog, do^a (among the 
Greeks opinion, meaning), ciKov/nsyif} /isWouffOj ay/a^g/»', 
edfi^ xai aJ/j^oL, otdtXpc} ayioi, &c. But such termini 
are likewise found in portions of the New Testament 
of the purest diction, as in Acts xxvi., rh dudsjcdipuXov, 
rh ovofict 'IjjtfoD, 0/ dytoj, xXvi^og h roTg jjy/affyaevo/f, &c. 
Where the lexicology is concerned, he should rather 
have shown that, in our Epistle, a Hebraism is employed 
to express an idea for which the Greeks had a current 
term. No instances of this kind can be pointed out, 
save the following: ch. i. 1. ; ii. 2.; ix. 19., and others; 
XoLkih of Divine revelations, as HST ; ii. 9., y%mSat 

^ai/arou ; a-Tre/S^/v-dflr/tfrt/i' (?) iii. 18. ; iv. 11. ; xi. 31. ; 
vi. 5., f^,aa, in the meaning oi promise \ vii. 1., xotrn, 
strages, where, however, the author's reference is ac- 
cording to the LXX. ; vii. 5., i^h'xi(^m sx, rrjg offipvog; 
xi. 5., idfTv "^dmrov, and, in the same passage, according 
to the Hebrew text, oi)^ luo/tfxsro ; xii. 11., xa^^bg 
ihnytxCg (?) ; xii. 19., as an Old Testament remini- 
Bcenco, fji,ri c^ogrfi^Hva/ auroTg Xoyov; xiii. 9., 'Jsrsot^arsTv iv; 
riMuinisocnoo, xiii. 15., xnorrbg p^iiXswv ; xiii. 21., svutrtov, 
Kosjnrdinjj the grammatical Hebraisms, much is 
questionable ; still, in addition to the peculiarity re- 
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marked by Blieek, several passages may be addaced, 
s¥ T(fi airo^rnmty iii. 12., the non-declensioii of foreign 
names, 'Aa^(jy,yii. 11. ix. 4., Xe^uufiifi^ ix. 5., 'I«^/;^w, 
xi. 30., and, according to one reacting, rh " AjSeX, xii. 24. 
In Josephns, for instance, there is, instead of these 
forms, the Greek declension of the names, e. g, Xs^ou- 
j8s7s (Paul likewise omits the declension generally ; in 
one passage, the only one in the New Testament, he 
has — Sarav, instead of larai'dt^ or ^xram in the geni- 
tive, 2 Cor. xii. 7') ; ^'^ xaum vi. 8„ instead of ^ xatjfftg ; 
Xufjifidviiv ih jcXjj^. xi. 8.; xii. 9. the xa/ ; xii. 18., ^J/tjXa- 

pfifLtVOV (?). 

It may, therefore, be affirmed that, of all the New 
Testament writings, periiiaps only the second half of the 
Acts of the Apostles can vie with our Epistle in purity 
of diction. Even this general linguistic character, how- 
ever, makes us infer that its author was not St. Paul ; 
while, in addition to it, there come certsdn distinct iso^ 
lated diversities. 

The proof from tvords and phrases has been so con- 
ducted by Schulz and Seyffarth, as to expose the lat- 
ter to the charge of mechanism. It is only by such a 
metliod, indeed, that these writers have succeeded 
in collecting bo great a mass of differences. Schulz 
fills one^and-troetUi/ pages, and Seyffarth eight-and-^ 
twenty paragraphs, with this department of proof. 
Supported by a good Concordance, Stuart has, with 
commendable industry, followed these differences into 
every particular case. But, in bringing forward his 
counter-proof, he has laid himself open to a still heavier 
chaige of mechanism. When Schulz c\ie& Jlfieen ex- 
amples in which the Epistle to the Hebrews differs m 
its mode of expression generally from the Epistles of 
Paul, Stuart sulduces five-and-a-half pages of peca • 
liarities in expression from 1 Cor. alone ; when »Seyf- 
£eirth cites 118 a-rag "Kiyofism from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, Stuart opposes to them 230 aflrorg Xg- 
yofjiiva from 1 Cor., which contains only three chapters 
more than the Epistle to the Hebrews. Stuart values 
himself not a little on this '^ matter of fact" proof; 

D 
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«Udb, m4m4, MM^ Uci 
tio fn^UKHf and. ewB dssesamsiDr Wosmm j 
lerirak wd hov narr bali^icvTYTii^ xboe jbv a apo- 
rtaoe^ mot kare oomadeiat^Ae w%^ Bst* ttke le- 
■Mfk of Cieero^ tkat tte defeadcssflf aa ^piiMB m 
»0t maamermmdi W fnmdtrmmdL k af^&aifefe to the ci- 
tatioM ham^ iomrd W botk pHCn. Whai does 
Hdiviz prore iHica he dkowt dai Paak oammmfytm- 
pl^« Cv-*^ while the E^jude Id tke Hchrews, ftr diis 
exprewioD (in one pbee !), x. 24, kat vm^^^i^i or 
^efffitrth, when, as a^tg /.syifism, from ike xL ch^^ 
he cttef ry;«^a>/^€/>, pLr/.^ri, tk^p^ wkeie die aothor 
ipeaLi of to man j things nercr mentianed hj Fanl ? 
i^ when Stoart; in hii>w-«il-«-Afi//' pages rf pcca- 
liar pbra«e«, from 1 Cor., indodes the y'/jtic^aui >jatkth ?* 
I'he true path in oonductii^ this proof has been pur- 
sued by Bleek^ To the evidence fix the non-Panhne 
origin of the Epiutle, drawn from singiiS words, he as- 
sifi;DS a very subordinate importance, contenting him- 
«mf with citing only six examples, from the great num- 
ber of pret€tided peculiarities of language. He, very 
properly, draws attention to a circumstance which 
weakens, in a great degree, the proof from the differ- 
ent usages of words and pfaiases, — yiz., that our Epistle 
belong! to a genus dicendi different from tliat of the Pau- 
lino Ej)i«tles ; for, while, in these, with the exception of 
the private epistles, the diaUclic character prevails, our 
Kpistlo is of the iiiiBTORiCALgewM* dicendi ; and, in this 
view of it he shows many things to be necessary which 
might otherwise appear remarkable. In the first place, 
the uoinpltito absence of those formulae of the Rabbini- 
chU dialottics, with which the apostle of the heathen is 
no convorsant ; r / di i^ov/Kv ; iPiTg oui/, cfKX* i^u ng, n 
dy^oi/y-i I fji,^ yno/fo, r/oi5v j r/ yag ; &c. And, again, the 

* Juhn in eq\mlly \inoritioHl when, in his trentise (in other 
rrwutH'tn io mt^rltoiimiH), in Uengera Journal, he reckons up, 
Hinontf tl»» fonr hinulrni Hwml Xi7«/uiv«, which he collected 
f\\m\ lnt> IVnt«tt»uoh, the names of the unclean beasts, and the 
t«)Mmi'AUn«of (l(otAhanmolt». Where Mrml fif^ttm occur, there 
>\ul iVcaI ^i>I/iii>«i ("tfiuunly be found* 
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employment of more sonorous, and poetical expressions, 
as fLiyakbtcxiWi^ fii^avodoe/a, 6gxufio<fla^ at/Mar^xy^vcia, 

fTiarsug afp^Jjy^tf xa/ TiXsmr^g^ ^wij axardkvrogy &c. 
Among these we may reckon the use of «a^a with the 
accusative^ joined with a comparative, in instituting a 
comparison, i. 4. ix. 23. xi. 4. xii. 24. Camp. iv. 

12., offov Toaovro i. 4. vii. 20, 22. viii. 6. x. 25. 

And, to mention it once for all, — we maj here add, the 
more perfect construction of the sentences, and the 
calm, solemn tone of the Epistle, which forms so strong 
a contrast with the vivacity of Paul. 

It may appear as if, with this admission, the whole 
argument which the opponents of the Pauline origin 
have hitherto derived from the great dissimilarity in 
the style of the Epistle were given up. But, it is not 
so. On the contrary, it is precisely from the fact, 
that we nowhere find this oratorical character in the 
writings of Paul, that we may conclude he was not 
the author of it. Philastrius has already remarked 
this in speaking of our Epistle (Haer. 89.), '^ et in 
ea quia rkeiorice scripsit, sermone plausihiii, inde non 
putant ejusdem apostoli" But we will enter more 
fully into the discussion of this point, when we come 
to treat of the construction of sentences. 

The peculiarities of expression, from which Bleek 
conceives he is able to prove most satisfactorily that 
Paul is not the author, are the following : — 

1.) " The frequent use of -jra^in the Sing., ix. 19. ii-* 
9. Comp. with 2 Cor. V. 15. 1 Tim. ii. 6. Recites 
but these two instances ; and, on the second only, as a 
peculiar usage, does he lay any stress. We must, there- 
fore, suppose, that it was not his intention, like Schulz, 
to point out, inii. 9., i^efreguent but the peculiar usage. 
And with good reason: for, as to i^e frequent use, 
Stuart has, in six chapters of the Epistle to the Ephe* 
sians, found ^a; three-and^ttventyivaie^yiTLihe singular, 
whereas, in our Epistle, with thirteen chapters, it occurs 
only sixteen times. However, that one unexpected in- 
stance of the use of the singular every one, £or the 
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phnal all, can decide noddng, and lint m mmsk the 
mme as tiie same form ocean in odier pmufci ii of tlie 
New Testament. See Comm. iL 9. 

2.) "• 'O^, ia tbe signification of wkerefbrey ii. 17- 
iii. 1. TiL 25. TiiL 3. ix. 18. xL 19. This oocms 
in Luke once^ but ncTcr in INinl, althoogh his constant 
aiguments gaTe so much occasion for the employment 
of paitides." In Paul we inTariablj find dta twro^ 6i6, 

3.) ^ 'Eavn^, if indeed^ provided, iiL 6, 14. tL 4., 
is neTcr used bj j^aul, who, in the like combinatiaii, 
employs sr/€^ which is not found in our Episde.* It 
is only in connection witii othor instances that any 
weight can be attached to this : — ^Panl has wn^^vc 
times. 

4.) " E/g rh ^«xec, TO. 3. X. 1, 12, 14. Else- 
where it does not occur, either in the writings of Pan^ 
or in any other part €i the New Testament. Nor do 
we find in Paul ug rh «»FrgXs;, Heb. Tii. 25, or dia- 
'TavTog^ Heb. ix. 6. xiii. 15., except in Rom. xi, 10., 
in a citation from the Old Testament. He most fi:e- 
quently employs rnvrort," a usage of the declining 
period of Greek. SeeSturz, De died, Maced. p. 187* 
69. 

5.) ^' KoL^/f^fiv, always with an intiansitiTe meanii^, 
to sit^ i. 3. riii. 1. x. 12. xii. 2. : but^ in Paid, 
with a transitiye sense to set, as well as tfuyxa^/^wv." 
Bleek has overlooked 2 Thess. ii. 4., where xa^itfou is 
intransitiye^-«upposing that we do not read aurov. 

6.) " Tla^d, with tiie ace, along with company 
tires. See p. 35. 

It is obvious that some of these positions are not yet 
established. At the same time, it is not requisite that 
every such voucher should contain complete proof 
in itself, the concurrence. of many heightening their 
power: hence Bleek^ in his copious Introduction, ought 
to have included all other instances possessing, accord.* 
ing to his opinion, any force as evicfence. — Our limits 
forbidding us to enlarge on this point, we will men^ 
tion only a few more of these proofe of diversity in 
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the use of single words and phrases, which maj, as we 
conceire, haye some weight, even when indiyiduallj 
taken. To these helongs the classical constraction, 
hitherto nnohserved, so fer as we know, of xotymiu 
with the gen. ret, in our Epistle, ii. 14. ; whereas Paul, 
as well as Peter and John, connect it with the dal. rei. 
Rom. XT. 27. 1 Tim. v. 22. 1 Peter iv. 13. 2 John 
11. This construction occurs in no author hefore the 
time of Christ, although it is often employed hy infe- 
rior writers under the declining Grecity, as in Achmet 
(f 1080), Oneirocr. c. 118: xo/vwv^tfg/ rfj x^^^ avrou, 
Schulz has remarked^ moreoyer^ that the use of fiax^o- 
Su/x/a and fiax^o^vfi^sTv^ yi. 12, 15., is quite peculiar^ as it 
marks patient waiting for, perseverance. In Paul's 
writings, and elsewhere in the New Testament, this 
word frequently occurs; but, except, perhaps, in James, 
V. 10., Comp. 11., never with this meaning. We 
might, indeed, affirm, with Schulz, that Paid would 
have here employed vmfiovri, a word of so frequent 
recurrence in his writings (Comp. Rom. yiii. 25.). 
Besides, there is found, a circumstance never hitherto 
remarked, the word ffxoroi eight^and-twenty times in 
the other books of the New Testament, Paul using it 
eleven times, and always in the neuter form rh (f%6roi ; 
but, in the anlj passage, in Hebrews, where it is met 
with, xii. 18., it has the more Attic masculine form. 
Comp. Porson on Eur. Hec. v. 821. 

Respecting the appellations of Christ, Schulz has 
not been sufficiently cautious in conducting his proofs. 
He asserts, that the constant, and characteristic, formulfie 
with Paul are 6 xv§iog ruiStv 'iriaovg X^iffrhg, X^nfrhg *l7}(fovg 
xv^iog ifAuv, 'Inffovg X^tdrhg 6 xv^tog f}/ui»Stv, and that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews has only twice (x. 10. xiii. 
21.) *l7i(fovg X^/tfroc, and only once o xu^/og jjctft/i- *Iri<fovg. 
We must, first of all, remark, that *l7i<fovg X§i(fr6g occurs 
likewise in xiii. 8., where it cannot be set aside as a quo- 
tation, and, that respectable authorities have it also in 
iii. 1. But then, Stuart reckons, that the whole num- 
ber of those compound appellatiyes, pointed out by 
Schulz,« as characteristic rauline formulae, amounts 
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but to sixty- eight, in the Pauline Epistles, while the 
simple xuotog occurs 147, ^^^ X^iarii 198 times. 
To this proof also Bleek allows no importance, — and, 
apparently, for these two reasons : 1. That we might 
certainly expect more frequently the formulse com- 
pounded with xvoiog : 2. That Paul employs dispro- 
portionably seldom the simple name 6 *In(fovg, In the 
Epistle to the Romans it occurs iwice^ iii. 26. yiii. 11.; 
whereas the compound formulae are found thirty-six- 
times ; in 1 Cor. Iri<rovg occurs once, xii. 3. ; on the 
other hand, the compound formulae appear twenty-six 
times, &c. But, in our Epistle, 6 *Iri<foug occurs seven 
times, ii. 9. vi. 20. vii. 22. x. 19. xii. 2, 24. 
^iii. 12. This is certainly remarkable, for, in the 
other New Testament Epistles, in those of Peter, John, 
and in the Epistle of Jude only, the compound for- 
mulae are found. And, perhaps, we may regard 
another phraseological observation of Schulz, adopted 
by Winer into his Grammar (p. 273), as not to be 
relied on, viz. that Paul expressed the idea of purpose, 
object^ end^ by s/V> and ^f o;, with the infinitive, while 
substantives are preferred in the Epistle to the He- 
brews. A priori^ perhaps, this might be expected, 
the infinitive construction being, in such a case, more 
Hebraic ; but, at the same time, it is by no means un- 
Grecian; and, while 1 Cor. presents ^vc instances of 
this construction, there are seven found in our Epistle, 
ii. 17. vii. 25. viii. 3. ix. 14, 28. xii. 10. xiii. 
21. In the Epistle to the Romans, indeed, £/; to is 
found Jlfteen times, while in 2 Cor., which contains 
the same number of chapters as our Epistle, the phrase 
occurs ovXj four times, and^ therefore, three times 
seldomer than in Hebrews. 

We have, hitherto, treated of words and phrases not 
of a dogmatic character ; we come now to estimate the 
dogmatic terminology of the Epistle. We have seen 
that the ideas contained in it are Pauline, the question is, 
are these ideas expressed in the termini /^cAritci peculiar 
to the Apostle ? In respect of the most important part 
•^f the inquiry we must answer — No : and this ^ery cir- 
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cumstance awakens a strong suspicion of the compo- 
sition of the Epistle by Paul. Here and there, we cer- 
tainly find in it dogmatic termini which are peculiarly 
Pauline. The use of xau^aa^at, xav^r}fffg^ xavyr^fia 
(Comp. on the other hand James iv. 16., but,- ii. 13., 
the comp,Jy expressive of tte exulting and triumphant 
joy of Christians (Comp. our Expos, of Heb. iii. 6.), 
is quite peculiar to the Apostle of the Gentiles ; in this 
meaning the word occurs besides only in Heb. iii. 6. 

Peculiar to Paul is dixcuoffmri sx. */(rrsw^, dia ^Jareug 
X^/ffr«0, pjTi rfi T/ffrg/ &c ; and, quite analogous, our 
Epistle has xi. 7-, ^ xara ^ienv dtTiatoffvvn, Paul alone 
expresses the continuing activity of Christ for the sal- 
vation of His own by ii/ru7%dv6<v, Rom. viii, 34., in 
like manner Heb. vii. 25. Christ is called by Paul 
only g/xwv roD ©goD, 2 Cor. iv. 4. Col. i. 15. Our 
Epistle has,- i. 3., the corresponding, but, as be- 
comes its oratorical style, more solemn expression, 
d'jravyaafiaf p^a^axr^p. Of the various ^a^/Vjctara, as 
dtat^iffsig ^vtvfiarog^ 1 Cor. xii, 4., Comp, /if^/fffioi 
wvsv/jLarog ayku^ Heb. ii, 4,, Paul alone speaks. The 
predicate o ^ihg Tr,g si^Tj^rig, Rom. xv. 33. xvi. 20. 2 
Cor. xiii. 11, Philipp. iv. 9. 1 These, v. 23., Comp. 
Heb. xiii. 20.^ is known only to Paul. llieChris- 
-tian's life of faith is by Paul alone represented as a 
contest, aywK, 1 Tim. vi. 12. 2 Tim. iv. 7,^. Comp. 
Heb. xii. 1 ,, &c. Still, while we occasionally meet 
with such Pauline termini^ we find, precisely in the 
leading ideas of the Epistle, a terminology different 
from that of Paul. We have already remarked (p. 
28.), that Paul nowhere, and our Epistle alone; denomi- 
nates Christ a Priest. Paul may have understood the 
same thing by his expression fi^idirr^g^ but we shall look 
in vain in his writings either for the term U^ihg^ or for 
the development of the idea expressed by it. Again, 
the designation of Christ as 'jrafiriv^ Heb. xiii. 20., as 
well as dmifToXogf Heb. iii. 1 ., and the use of bfLokayia^ 
which is confined to our Epistle, Heb. iii. 1. iv. 14. x. 
23., and of iyyiH^^iv rf 0s w, Heb. vii. 19., &c. is 
foreign to the Apostle of the Gentiles. But the pecu- 
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liar terminus rsXsiovv, with its derivatiTes, is particular- 
ly striking. Nowhere does Paul employ it in the sense 
there intended ; Phil. iii. 12., strictly speaking, does 
not helong to this class of words. In John rgXs/oDv is 
likewise frequent, but, with another application. The 
whole work of redemption^ subjectire as ivell as objec- 
tive, is denoted in our Epistle by this comprehensire 
terminus* See App. II. At the same time, the whole 
doctrinal scheme of the resurrection is here as intimately 
dependent on it, as the Pauline system on the Pauline 
expressions bxctioaxivn ^x vofAOM and hx vttfrsot^g, that of 
John on dyd^rri, ^cariy pug^ and that of James on th« 
opposition of ^/Vr/g and e^yct. For this reason, we can- 
not assume that this expression was employed but 
once, accidentally, by Paul, and that, elsewhere, he a- 
dopted different terms. Had he ever contemplated je* 
demption under this aspect, some traces of his thoughts, 
we cannot help belieying, must infallibly hare been 
found in other parts of h£i writings. 

We come now to the consideration of the style. 
. This is (»ratorical, and, of the genus denominated by the 
Romans magmficum, by the Greeks /AeyaKoT^tTSi^ or 
(fefAvifK The quotation from Philastrius (p. 35.) shews, 
that this chacaeteristic of its diction was remarked 
eyen by the ancients, and already raised in them a 
suspicion thai the Epistle was not written by PauL 
We formerly obsenred that this quality of style ex- 
ercised an inAuenee on the dioice of single words 
and phrases. A style in which numerus is an essential 
requisite, selects, in order to attain its object, more so- 
norous, more poetical expressions, has, says Cicero, 
etiam in onUione poeticum aliquod verbwn dignitaiem, 
prefers antiquated and rarer words to more current 
terms, — as reor^ autumo, m the Orations of Cicero, — 
and presents, in emiaequencey a more yaried ccmnection 
of sentences, and a greater yariety in the use of par- 
ticles, than the ordinary stylus tenuis. Haying already 
( p. 35.> given proofs of the first oi these points, we 
will here speak only of the particles in our Epistle. 
Among the New Testament writers, John has made 
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the least use of the opulence of the Greek in Particles. 
His discourse goes on with the unvaried ovv and 8f, 
here and there, only, appears a xa/Vo/ ye, John iv. 1 ., 
or his more ready fLsvrot, and once ofiug ^t-gvro/. This 
opulence of the Greek is most conspicuously displayed in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and in this Epistle. Between 
these two compositions and John stands Paul, whose 
dialectic method did not allow him to dispense with the 
particles. With Paul and the Acts of the Apostles, 
our Epistle has, in common, the very frequent use of 
the adjunctire rs (in Hehrews nineteen times, in Matth. 
only twice, in John once), and that, too, the connectire 
rg as well as n — xa/; hesides, the conclusive and cau- 
sed particles xal yd^, rosvuv (in James once), rotya^ovv 
(in our Epistle, and only once in Paul), dto (in Matth. 
once only, but oftener in Peter), &c. A singularity 
in our autibor s diction is the frequent use of ya^, even 
in passages where other conjunctions might have been 
expected, ii. 5. iii. 3. v. 1. 13. vii. 12. 13, viii. 
4. That the Epistle is distinguished by the peculiar 
use of the particles, and, at the same time, by a know* 
ledge of the more elegant usages of the Greeks, is 
further shewn in respect of the following particles: 
1.) aXXa, before a negative interrogative^ ii. 16. 2.) 
6Jra^ in the animated progress of discourse, xii. 9. 
3.) d?i^ov, by no means, ii. 16. 4.) o^sv, used causally. 
See p. 36. 

The rhetorical character of our Epistle, moreover, 
has induced a care in the collocation of words, and the 
structure of sentences, such as can be shewn in no 
other writings of the New Testament. On one side 
the object of the collocation of words is euphony, on 
the other, rhetorical effect. Schulz animadverts, with 
justice, on the little attention that has been paid to 
this quality of the Epistle by its interpreters. In the 
examination of the style, the Commentary of Bohme 
is of peculiar merit. Let any one desirous of know- 
ing how solicitous our author has been of euphony, 
as well as oratorical effect, weigh the whole sentence 
vii. 4., but, particularly the post-position of the sono- 
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root • var^wL^yr,^ : 5£ai|£irs ^ vv-'Sft; •a^^ « x«^ 
IfSfjorrfl *A3>adpt sostza ex. run azM^n/sif, • ««7s«ab^r ; 
and «o, lik^iseTer. 1—3. tL 4— a 17- t.* 7—10. 
TiL 22. xiL 1., and others.* Besides, no New Testa- 
ment writer, Panl and Loke excepted, bas made such 
ample use tyf participial cuustiii ctions ; whilst in our 
Eptftle thej nerer render the stjle con fi ised ot heavy, 
as is tiie case with Paol, 1 lliess. ii. 14^ &c. 2 Hm. 
L 9., ftc 2 Cor. ir. 8 — 10. Cmnp. with Heb. i. 
1 — i. ii. 2 — 4. xii. 1, 2., and others. In the ebnlli- 
tioos of his excited mind, the Apostle of the Crentflea 
heaps position npon position, and forces in parentheses, 
without an J regard to the symmetry of his sentences, 
or the harmony of his periods. Hence, while eyeqr 
one of his longer parentheses becomes an Anakoluthon, 
we find, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, — a fundamental 
distinction between it and his writings, — not a single 
Anakoluthon, but, on the contrary, even in the longest 
periods, a rounding off which betrays a solicitude 
about the representation, — the garment of the thoughts, 
quite foreign to the Apostle PauL Already Bleek 
pointed out xii. 18 — 28., as a particularly striking ex- 
ample of a considerable parenthesis containing a 
shorter one within it, olT(a ^o^^h rjv rh ^avra^6fii¥ov, 
where yet the discourse flows on undisturbed. Comp. 
also, vii. 20 — 22. xii. 1. 2. v. 7 — 10. In the verses iii. 
15. and ii. 9., the connecting of a^ug with ri\arTUfie)>o¥ 
appears to be the only exception to this careM con- 
struction of sentences. But see the Exposition of the 
passage. 

Now, is it credible that the ardent spirit of the 

■ We are not entitled to appeal to the hexameter which 
occur* in Heh. xii. 13., in proof of the oratorical character of 
the Kpiitle, an the verse is no more intentional than the hexa- 
meter with which Livy bes^ns his history, and Sallust the his- 
tory of the Jugurthine War. Prose requires numerum but 
not numeroi^ and, therefore, the verses frequent in orators, as 
In Itocrates, have been justly blamed. Comp., also, the hex- 
ameter, perhaps an accidental one, in James i. 17* ^ee below, 
chap. iii. 
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Apostle should, in this single composition, have become 
unlike itself, and fallen into a style so dissimilar to 
that which he generally writes ? It may be replied : 
Why should not a mind with the powers of the 
Apostle's become, when he thought it necessary, — all 
things to all men, and, consequently, study diction 
where the receivers of the Epistle made pretensions to 
a purer Greek, and suit himself to his subject when 
that required to be calmly evolred. A man like 
Paul, it may be said, included many men and many 
characters in his single person. Does he not, for in- 
stance, appear very diflFerent in Athens and in Jerusa- 
lem ? Is not his speech to the Athenians, and that 
before Festus and Agrippa, truly rhetoriad? Are 
there not periods, such as Acts xxyi. 2, 3, 4, 5., equal, 
in every point of style, to any thing in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews? What numerus in the words r)ii» 
fjbsv ovv /S/W/v /-tow, Tfiiv hx ysoTfirog^ rjjv d^* df%?f ysvo- 
/isvfiv h r(f) e^vu fJLOV h *U^O(foKvfioiij Isaa <!rdvrig 0/ 
'lovdaToi 'jr^oyivuKrxovTsg fi6 avoii^sv, edv ^iXufft fia^ru^iTVf 
Sn xocra rriv dx^i^iffrdrrjv al^stftv rrig f}/j,sTi§ag S^9]tfxe/a( 
il^Tiffa ^a^saaTog. To these instances a certain appear- 
ance of force will not be denied. Yet, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the remarks of Dr. Paulus, in his In- 
troduction to our Epistle, pp. 16, I7*>* I know not whe- 
ther the advocates of its genuineness had previously 
adduced them. The different tone of the Epistle Hug 
attributes, partly, to the circumstance that Paul was not 
the father and founder of this community, as he was of 
the others to which he wrote (is this true of the commu- 
nity of Rome ?), and, therefore, precluded from that 
easy and familiar tone which we find in his other writ- 
ings, partly to the loftiness of his theme, which, of it- 
self, necessarily imparted a greater solemnity to the style. 
Perceiving, however, the scanty light afforded by this 

* He there says also : — " A man of this intellectual character 
and power has not one species of phraseology only, and one mode 
of conxtructiou. Precisely because he did not, like a rhetorician, 
study in the schools, the form of his expression and composition 
quickly changes with the nature of his materials.*' 
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enee of XjHke npoB the dx6cB. Ib tradi, two odier 
poiDlB nigiit be, widi eqfsal profncfT. applied to die 
Efi^le to tSie RoiiiaBK; for Bociii!^ m the smbject 
maiier of the Epistle y t e^euled hs bcmg lieated deto- 
ricaDr. Uliat more fitting pboe fiv an oratorical 
fltjie tiian a copioos Epistie, whidi, like dnt to the 
Romans, gires a Ticw of the whole sd^me of the 
Clnisdan doetrine of aairation ? Steodd, in his re- 
view of Schnlz, appeals to agem=i#»^ iharf the l^istle to 
the Hebrews was intended far the Akaanddan Jews, 
and that the Apostle of the Heathen, in addressing this 
coltirated daas of Isradites, was obl%ed to adopt a 
higher tone^ and stndj a porer diction. Bot ^ere 
were these qnafities of style more reqpnsite than with 
the aestheticallj-coltiTated Corinthins, who attach- 
ed undue y^ne to an aesthetico-rhetorical culture ? 
Yet it is predselj to these he boasts that his discourse 
IS not Ir 'xrtf^otg dp^^urivjig ffo^iag Xoytuc, and his stjle, 
in his two Epistles to that conmranitj, has all the pe- 
culiarities which generallj characterise it On the 
other hand, if the Epistle were addressed to Jewish 
conyerts in Palestine, then nowhere was el^ance of 
diction less studied than among them. Dr. Paulus 
argueS;, that we have here a \6yog va^akkritnug, an en- 
couraging and exhortatiye (as Acts xiii. 15 — 41.), not 
a persuasire discourse, like the other Epistles. But, 
•ujpposing this distinction correct, what has it to do 
with the more Hellenic idiom ? The eridence derived 
from the character of the Apostle's speeches in the 
Acts of the Apostles has, certainly, a great appearance 
of force. But, here arises a doubt whether these ex- 
hibit the verj words and form of sentences which 
Paul delivered, or those of Luke? Unhappily, we 
do not yet possess any critico-philological estimate 
of the various component parts of the Acts of the 
Apostles. The Dutch Monographs on this subject are 
not satisfactory. The critics acknowledge the diver- 
sity oftho component parts, and of the diction, without 
ontoring into any more minute examination of them. 
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It has been remarked, indeed, that the speeches of 
Peter are more Hebraic than those of Paul ; and this 
fact m^ be brought to prove the literal fidelity vrith 
Tvhich raul's discourses have been recorded. • It may- 
be added, that Luke himself accompanied Paul during 
the latter pait of his life, and probably heard those dis- 
courses to ^hich yve have just alluded ; and therefore, 
perhaps, committed them to writing immediately after 
they were pronounced. 

But the supposition that Luke, from the period when 
he became an eye-and-ear- witness to Paul, recorded 
the speeches, as well as wrote the narrative in his own 
style, has unquestionably much more in its favour. It 
is precisely from about the sixteenth chapter to the 
end that the style becomes more symmetrical, and, 
indeed, proportionably purer ; while, in the earlier sec- 
tions, where Luke probably writes from the informa- 
tion of others, the diction is, in general, less pmre. 
The difference is peculiarly striking, as regards purity 
of language, and the use of Hebraisms, between the 
discourse of Paul in ch. xiii., and his speech before the 
people in Jerusalem, ch« xxii. (which is translated from 
the Aramaic, and is not free from Hebraisms), but 
particularly those before Festus and Agrippa. Now, 
so long as it remains in the smallest degree uncertain, 
— to say no more — whether we have the very words of 
the Gentile Apostle, in those last-mentioned seech- 
es, we cannot admit them as proofs of his ability to 
speak in a flowing style, and in pure Greek. Nay, 
even were we to admit such a mode of proof, the ques- 
tion would still remain: — What could induce the 
Apostle^ just in this Epistle — in an epistle, too^ address- 
ed to Judceo-Christians of Palestine — to adopt anora^ 
torical manner and study a purer diction ? Finally, 
let us consider, that the calm, solemn style of our 

■ Seyler, in his paper on Peter's Speeches in the Acts of the 
Apostles (Studien und Kritiken 1832. 1 H. S. 53.), proceeds 
upon the supposition that these have been literally preserved 
even to xmi and h ; but he has withheld the proof of his opi- 
nion. 
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^T^r rMiirr V njH i i i H i if -Mirl^-^-rm Hhr jlrrHi nf 
^«> anei&ar «!• aoQeor asr «■» ^ ja HaBK. TW vn- 
ter kuL si» 4iiuc, V»cm MumTy -iif a aore tnaqpil 
f^jr Jf ttfr . im ■naie fejuittie. i i nwin'jt'Tg Xuaes. Evmif 
w<e m^2^ n??**"^ ^^ P^ ^>2 4^T«Rii ijbe cfckf 
poftifia of i&er'£c€sE&-:. c^ vvv «f cat camddoB be- 
twees JftiasfiB anl C^zssusfsT. a a leuBBm. cdmlj 

sImmk tLnoe!! the l»taad ex^cracive poraoscf it? 
Would FkJ. f<ic exaoB^ie. kave eeiTo^jcii 9D lupoid a 
fomxiJa as fHebu xL 33.) x«« n fn >^.u; Fr./.c^v/f/ 
74>^ ^ ^nr>7ivae9«B • ywnc zta. f Of j£nr o«r ^isde 
liaf not a sii^le spaik ; bat die fire Uucs into flame 
iteeif in those discoaraes in the Acts of the Apostles, 
so bc auiifu l in style, witeie tiuoogb their fiveign garb 
we lecKignise the well known socd of fiao^e of the Apos. 
tie of the GentilesL 

Oar iaqmrj, then, into the lan«nia^ of dus Episde 
l^res US the fc^wing result, Tiz. that, whateTer doubts 
maj exist on odier points, the language and stjie, on 
the whole, speak against its composition hj PauL In 
single words and phrases, indeed, thne are found coin- 
cidences with the Pauline Episdes, exceeding in num- 
ber, eren considerablj, those which the learned and 
departed Kleinert collected in his work : — ^ On the 
Cienuineness of all the Prophecies of Isaiah," in order to 
prore the identity of the authors of the irst and last 
parts of that book. But, confessing, as we must do, 
that the undeniable coincidence of idiom in the first and 
]ii0t portions of that prophetical composition, as respects 
iingie words and phrases, when opposed by the com- 
plete direririty, in style, of the whole, has not brought 
tw t?) acknowledge the identity of the author of both 
Pnrtfl, wo can still less recognise identity of author 
III tho Pauline Epistles, and the Epistle to the lie- 
browpi. The problem still remains unsolved, how the 
luithor of tho latter portion of Isaiah came to appropriate 
thoKo f(5W isolated phrases (to be named^ for, to be, God 
Hi tlio lloh One of Israel, and some other things less 
linking) from the ancient prophecies ; but, in the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews this is bj no means surprising, 
the moment we suppose a follower or disciple of the 
Apostle to be its auUior. 

D. — Single Passages of the Epistle which seem to be 
reminiscences Jrom the Pauline writings* 

Bleek, in particular, has drawn attention to a passage 
of this kind, Heb. x. 30. The text, there adduced, 
is from Deut^xxii. 35.; and, in Hebrew, runs thus, 
D /2^1 U[^^ *7., inLXX. h 7]fj,tPC(,sxbir.ri(Si(t)iaLvranrob(^' 

<rw, in our Epistle hfStol exdijtri<Tii, iyu avra'}rohu)0(a,'ksyuK\)~ 
f/o;, and exactly so, even with the addition Xi^s/ Ku^/o^, in 
Rom. xii. 19. Now Paul is accustomed, even when the 
formula of a quotation has preceded, to add a Xi^s/ KvPiog, 
as we see in Rom. xir. 11. 1 Cor. xir. 21. 2 Cor. 
vi. 17« ; but, in Hebrews this does not again occur. 
Moreover, Heb. xii. 14. might be regarded as a re- 
miniscence, ti^^vfiv diutxsre fiird 'O'dvTuv ; Comp. Rom. 
xii. 18.» ii dwarhvy fisrSt Tdvruv av^^oj'iruv s/ptivsOovreg. 
Were we to adopt roD x&^roy, vi. 10., into the text, the pas- 
sage would then appear a reminiscence of 1 Thess. i. 3. 
Now, is this agreement accidental ? It is certainly 
difficult to suppose it so ; yet similar cases are met 
with in the province of criticism, where — ^were it only 
like the x for unknown magnitude — accident is 
introduced as factor. Thus with regard to the above- 
mentioned question, why did the so-called Pseudo- 
Isaiah borrow no more than two phrases from the ge- 
nuine, and make so frequent use of them ; or, of the 
other, why the chapters which are not genuine have 
been attributed to Isaiah and to no others ? Neither 
is it necessary, however, to suppose an accidental 
agreement of those quotations, nor does the nature of 
the author's quotations in other respects (See letter E) 
permit this to be done. If the quotation, after being 
once made by Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
could remain so long in his memory as to be a second 
time brought forward in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
under the same form, why might it not be impressed. 
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in like manner^ on that of one of his disciples who 
had heard it employed by Paul himself^ or by some 
one of his disciples ? But why is not rather a third, 
and common source, assumed ? Few books, as is well 
known, had so many yarious readings as the Septua- 
gint. But, if this solution be likewise rejected, may 
not the saying, as was the case with the declarations 
of the Mosaic law, have been current in the mouths of 
the people, in a form corresponding exactly with the 
Hebrew model ?■ 

E. — The form of the qtwtaiions from the Old Testa- 
ment in our Epistle, 

The result of a very careiul and minute examina- 
tion of the Old Testament quotations, occurriDg in the 
Pauline Epistles, instituted by Bleek, and for which 
the first Excursus of Koppe's Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans had paved the way, is as fol- 
lows : that Paul, in his quotations, follows the LXX. 
in general, but with more or less strictness, and never 

* Bleek has mentioned a case in which a citation of our 
Epistle, in like manner, agrees with no passage of the LXX., 
nor with the Hebrew text, but with Philo ; and, upon this, he 
founds the conjecture that our author had read Philo*s works. 
Comp. Heb. xiii. 5., •h fitn a$ afSt tii^' »u fin ft Xyxarakiirtt with 
1 Chron. xxviii. 20. xv^tn i Stif ft»u /itrti rw tint itvnvu n, ovT 
9V fin 9* iyttetraXivify also Deuter. xxxi. 6. Isaiah i. 5. Philo, 
on the other hand (De (>on£us. Ling. p. 344. ), has it, exactly as 
in the Lptstle to the Hebrews, in the^r«/ person. But, as this 
oonsitutes the whole difference, we ought not, perhaps, to at- 
tach any importance to it, for how easily might the oratio directa 
past, in a citation, into the ornlio itidirectaf or, from the third 
into the Jirsi person ? We find, in fact, examples of this in 
the Rabbins, and in the New Testament. Compare, for iu- 
ttanoe, what has been said on the Old Testament citation ia 
Heb. i. 6. Farther, in the citation Acts xiii. 22., Paul has 
turned the words which, in 1 Sam. xiii. 14., are read as the 
words of Samuel in the /^trc/ person, from the third to the^r^^ 
and interwoven them, directly, in the speech of God. A like 
case occurs, I Cor. i. 19., in a quotation from Isaiah xxix. 19., 
and Bleek himself (p. 353.) has acknowledged one of a similar 
character in 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 
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when the LXX. essentialJy differs from the Hebrew 
text. It is otherwise with the quotations in the Epistl# 
to the Hebrews. There the Old Testament declarations 
are universally cited from the LXX,^ without any 
consideration being had as to whether the Hebrew 
gives the same sense or not ; the deriattons from that 
translation are, even in the longer passages, of little 
importance, and never of a kind that implies, in the 
writer, a regard to the Hebrew text. The only cita- 
tion which approaches nearer to the Hebrew is that 
already mentioned under letter D., in chap. x. 30., 
where, as we saw, an influence of the Apostle Paul 
must be supposed. Comp. § 80. of Bleek.* 

To this important circumstance, which contributes 
not a little to bring the Pauline origin of the Epistle 
into doubt, must be added two other circumstances 
not less worthy of consideration. The first of these 
is^ that Paul^ when he quotes accordmg to the LXX., 



* With respect to this point, as well as that mentioned im- 
mediately after it, I have adopted the views of Bleek on the 
citations of Paul, notwithstanding that Schulz (in his review 
of Bleek*s work, Allgem. Litteraturzeit. 1829. N. 104. 105.), 
has opposed them with no inconsiderable force. I'he reviewer 
conceives that the passages in which Paul agrees with the 
LiXX. are far too few in number to warrant the conclusion 
that, in any instance, the Apostle had the Hebrew text in mind. 
But, the following circumstances seem to me to speak strongly 
enough for the contrary conclusion. 1. There can be no doubt 
that Paul was intimately acquainted with the Old Testament 
in the original. 2. It is undeniable that others of the New 
Testament writers, where the LXX. departed too far from the 
Hebrew text, translated the original more faithftiUy for them- 
selves, ^latthew and John adopt so literally the text of the 
LXX. that no doubt can be entertained as to their use of it. 
Still, there are other passages from which it is equally clear 
that, on account of the object for which they quote /, they gave 
a verbal translation of the Hebrew text. Comp Alatth. viii. 
17- ; ii. 15. (iv. 15.; xii. 18 — 21.); John xix. 37. Josepbus, 
also, adheres almost invariably to the LXX. But he occa- 
sionally resorts, when necessary, to the Hebrew (Michaelis 
in the Orient Bibl. V. S. 221. et seq. VII. S. 189. et seq.). 
Our limits forbid us to enter more minutely on the particular 
passages in Paul. 

£ 
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coincides particularly with the Cod. Vat., while the 
Epistle to the Hebrews agrees with the Cod. Alex. See 
Bleek, §. 82. 

* If but little stress must be laid on this circumstance, 
seeing we cannot securely rely on the text of the Cod. 
Vat. hitherto known, so much the more must be laid 
on another, namely, that of the formulae of citation 
generally employed by Paul, xa^cjc ysy^airrai, ug yU 
y^aiTTUtf yiy^irrai yd^^ Xsysi fj 7fa^^, and simflar 
forms^ not a single one occurs in our Epistle, nor yet 
of his rarer forms Aavfd Xl^si, Bom. ir. 6. ; xi. 9. 
Mdttuffrig Xsysiy Rom. x. 19 ; *H<faiag 'k^yn^ Rom. x. 
20^ 21., &c. In the Epistle to the Hebrews^ on the 
other hand, the declarations of the Old Testament are 
quoted, neither as declarations of Scripture, nor of 
the person or atUfior from whom they proceeded, but, 
immediately, as the words of the Spirit, under whose 
guidance the work quoted was composed. From this 
observation chap. ii. 6. is the only exception. In proof 
of this affirmation, we cannot, of course, appeal to those 
passages in which God is introduced speaking in His 
own person, but to such as speak of Him in the third 
person, as i. 6, 7, 8. ; iv. 4, 7- > vii. 21. ; x. 30.; and, 
where the context incontestably shews that God" is, 
at the same time, regarded as the locutory subject. 
With these coincide the formula Xsyet rh irv^Zfia rh 
ayioF, iii. 7- > x. 15. Accordingly, even if 6 0go; be not 
added to the formula of citation, it should be, in every 
instance, supplied, i. 5, 13. ; iv. 3. ; v. 5, 6. ; vi. 13. ; 
vii. 17. ; viii. 8. ; xii. 26. ; xiii. 5. And, in several of 
these passages the context shews not that n y^a(p7i must 
be supplied but 6 0s6i, 

Now, in what way can the defenders of the Pauline 
composition get rid of these weighty examples ? If 
we suppose the Epistle addressed to Alexandrian 
Jews, the first objection might speedily be removed ; 
for it were little remarkable if Paul had kept more 
closely by a translation which they very well knew, 
and regarded as particularly sacred. But, if it were 
written to Judaeo-Christians in Palestine (to whom 
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these defenders at present agree that it was addressed), 
the very close adherence of the author to the Greek 
text is quite inexplicahle. To the doubts of Schulz, 
respecting the second circumstance, Stuart has been 
unable to give any other reply than that Paul himself 
varies very much in his use of forms of citation, and 
that passages may be foimd in his writings, also, in 
which God himself is introduced as speaking. Now, ~ 
that Paul does not abide by the same formulae in his 
quotations is acknowledged ; but this does not lay to 
rest the suspicion awakened by the fact of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews wanting those various formulae which 
are so frequent in his writings. The passages in which 
he introduces God as speaking, are the following, 2 
Cor. vi. 16, 17. Rom. ix. 15, 25. 2 Cor. vi. 2. Gal. 
iii. 16. ; but, in all these God is actually the speaker ; 
nor is there a single passage in which it is otherwise. 

Thus, in this department of the inquiry, also, there 
are weighty considerations against the opinion that the 
Epistle was written by Paul. 

F- — The external arrangement of the Epistle, 

One class, only, of the internal evidences remains 
for investigation, viz, that arising from the arrange- 
ment of the materials. All the Pauline Epistles hare 
this characteristic, — they commence with a salutation 
to the community ; — this is followed by what is called 
the dogmatical part of the Epistle ; — then comes 
the practical or moral, which, again, is succeeded by 
the conclusion, consisting of notices respecting in- 
dividuals (1 Cor. xvi. 2 Tim. iv. Titus iii. 12. 
Philipp. iv.), requests for intercession (Eph. vi. 19. 
Rom. XV. 30, 31.), greetings jTrowi individuals and to 
individuals, — and prayers for blessings. Our Epistle 
is likewise divided into a doctrinal and exhortative 
part, and concludes with the toention of personal cir- 
cumstances, with a request for intercession, and a 
prayer for blessing. But, from the earliest times, 
the want of a superscription to it has always struck 
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its readers^ as we hare alieadj seen from the ef- 
forts of Pantaenus to remore the suspicion arising 
from that circumstance. Both he and Clement (tf* 
Alexandria have attempted^ although unsatisfiustorily, 
to account for its ahsence. The former (Euseb. Hist 
Eccl. VI. 14.) assigns, as the reason of it, that the 
preaching of the Gospel, among the Jews, was not, 
properly, the business of the Apostle, and that he, 
therefore, aroided prefixing to the Epistle his name 
and designation. The latter advances the opinion 
which has been adopted, down to the latest times, bj 
the defenders of the Pauline origin of the Epistle, — 
that Paul was anxious not to deter the Hebrews, who 
were prejuduced against him, bj the mention of his 
name, immediately at the head of the Epistle (Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. VI. 14.). The acute Hug, who probably 
felt the unsatisfactory nature of both answers, in or- 
der to unite both, and to bring the third circumstance, 
also, into consideration (which Steudel, likewise, urges, 
in his review of Schulz), advertises his reader that this 
missive has scarcely the character of an Epistle, but 
goes on to the 12th ver. of ch. xiii. as a continuous 
treatise, and could not have fitly borne on its front 
that introductoiy greeting which, elsewhere, distin- 
guishes the Epistles of Paul. Bleek, §. 71, has aptly 
illustrated these different views ; and has, in so far, 
come over to the last-mentioned opinion, that he be- 
lieves the oratorical character of the Epistle to have 
been the cause of the salutation being omitted, as un- 
suitable to the solemn commencement of the discourse. 
But he opposes, with justice, in the first place, the 
assertion, that the Epistle may be denominated a 
treatise, and, in the second place, he affirms that Paul, 
especially, would have been of all men the least inclin- 
ed, particularly when writing to the Hebrews, to have 
made so few personal allusions, that he, especially, 
would have deemed it particularly requisite to advance, 
from the very outset, his claim to a divine calling and 
credibility. Compare, on this point, the EpisSe to 
the Galatians. In this view we must coincide; and 
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we see, in the very omission, an important argument 
against the Pauline origin, of greater weight than the 
facts we have mentioned of the agreement of our 
Epistle with the Pauline Epistles, in regard to the 
external arrangement. For, from their very nature, 
all the New Testament Epistles have a certain resem- 
blance, in this respect, to those of Paul ; as indeed, all let- 
ters, those of the ancients (for instance Cicero's Epistles), 
and those of the modems, are therein alike, they are al- 
ways preceded by an introduction, the principal theme 
is handled in the body of the Epistle, and, at the close, 
follow personal notices, salutations from various parties 
to their friends, wishes for happiness, &c. 

§.3. — ^RESULT OF THE EXAMINATION OF THE EX- 
TEBNAL AND INTERN Ali EVIDENCES, AND SURVEY 
OF THE CRITICAL INQUIRIES RESPECTING THE 
AUTHOR. 

We have endeavoured, with the greatest impartiali- 
ty, to examine the facts which speak for and against 
the Pauline authorship. The external, as well as 
some of the internal arguments for it, have appeared 
in such force as might incline the reader to suppose 
that our Epistle should be ascribed to the Apostle. 
We must, nevertheless, declare ourselves against this 
supposition. The most important argument against it 
appears to be that derived from the language and the 
style. Even if the suspicions arising on this point 
stood alone they would have a considerable tendency 
to excite our doubts of its composition by Paul, just 
as the total difference of the last from the first portion 
of Isaiah, in respect of language, speaks against the 
composition of the former by that prophet. But, so 
far from these standing alone, there arise, on every side, 
other very serious suspicions of the Pauline origin. 
Now, if it be one of the most important critical principles 
that a concurrence of arguments, from the most oppo- 
site quarters, essentially heightens the validity of the 
isolated and less weighty proofs, so, in this case, the 
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doubt raised particularly by the diversity of the Istfi- 
guage must be greatly increased. We see, on more 
than one side, indeed, reasons in favour of Paul- 
Still, the arguments for him are very different from 
those against him. The argument from the testimony 
of the Eastern Church, — in our opinion very powerful, 
I — is weakened, at least, in some degree, by that of the 
West ; the evidence from the allusions to the persona- 
lity of Paul in the last chapter of the Epistle, to which, 
in like manner, we were obliged to allow no inconsi- 
derable weight, has a powerftil counterpoise in ch. ii. 
3. ; from the contents of the Epistle, as we think, no- 
thing definite on either side can be derived : on the 
other hand, the evidence from the language, from the 
citations, and, indeed, from the want of the salutation 
at the beginning, remains in its frdl force, for, we are 
constrained to deny that any thing on these points 
can be adduced in favour of St. Paid as th« author of 
it. If it should be attempted to embarrass the op- 
ponents of the Pauline origin by the question: Whe- 
ther it be really probable that the Eastern Church, 
which lay so much nearer than the distant West to 
Palestine, where the Epistle was particularly known, 
and was, therefore, likely to possei^ some accurate tra- 
dition concerning its author, should have had, so early 
as the second century, a false one, the difficulty may 
be met by a counter-question, namely, if the tradition 
of the Church respecting, the author had, in fact, been 
unanimous, — how could the Western Church, from 
the very first, have entertained a different opinion ? 
The impartial inquirer will find himself obliged to 
confess that it is easier to find an answer to the for- 
mer than to the latter question. A reply, in any de- 
gree satis&ctory, cannot be found to the latter ; but, 
does not the supposition appear very plausible that the 
Epistle, difiused without a superscription, was held to 
be the composition of the Apostle, because of the re- 
lation of its contents to those of his acknowledged 
writings, and this especially if it proceeded from one 
in immediate intercourse with him ? 
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Let us now trace out, shortly, tbe direction which 
the critical inrestigations, or views respecting the au- 
thor of the Epistle, have taken since the time of the 
Fathers of the Church. 

Althou^ Augustine and Jerome frequently ex- 
pressed their doubts respecting the author, yet, at other 
times, they spoke so much jn favour of its Pauline 
composition, that the opinion of those two pillars of 
the Western Church essentially contributed to make 
this view more general also in the West. The Synods 
held in the nor& of Africa, towards the close of the 
fourth century, in the years 393, 397, quote the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as a work of Paul's, although 
in such a manner that the earlier doubts appear through 
their language. For, after having cited Pauli Apostdi 
epistol^ tredecim^ it is added, ejusdem ad Hebraeos 
una. Hence this opinion was estabUsfaed as the doc- 
trine of the Roman-Catholic Church ; and the age of ^ 
the Reformation re-awakened the doubts which had 
been formerly entertained. That theologian who, in 
those days, — like Semler, in later times, and under 
other circumstances, — sounded every depth and shoal 
with die line of criticism, — Erasmus, first expressed 
his doubts respecting the Pauline composition of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in his AnnoL in N, Test. 
1519, where he finally decides in fevour of Cle- 
ment of Rome as its author. Independently of 
Erasmus, Cardinal Cajeian appeared with the same 
doubts, imd, influenced by the inquiring age in which 
he lived, expressed opinions which differed, in many 
respects, from the doctrine, and exposed him to the 
suspicion, of the Church. His reasons were of an of- 
fensive character to his contemporaries. He not only 
thinks that Heb. ix. 4. is in direct contradiction with 
1 Kings viii. 9., but he regards the allegorical charac- 
ter of the Epistle as unworthy of an Apostle. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Ambrose Catharinus 
(Annott. in excerpta quaedam de comment, etc. 1535.), 
along with other vulgar charges, accuses him of assail- 
ing the authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews with 
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the very same aigaments with which the Eknperor 
Julian had impugned the Gospel of JVf atthew. Luther 
and Calyin appear still more decisively against its 
composition by Paul (Comp. ii. 3.) ; Beza, at first of 
the same opinion, declares himself doubtful, in the 
last edition of his New Testament*^ Zuingle supposes 
the Apostle to be its author. Among the Socinians, 
Socinus himself speaks rather in favour of Paul, but 
Schlichting decidedly against him. 

In the Roman-Catholic Church, these doubts were 
speedily ended by a decision of the Council of Trent 
placing>our Epistle among the writings of Paul : a de- 
cision which Hug, and, very lately, Klee, have endea- 
voured to justify on scientific grounds; while Feilmoser, 
in his Introduction (2d Ed. 1830), — acknow:ledges the 
Epistle as Pauline only in so far as it was composed and 
despatched under the aiUkariiy of the Apostle. — In the 
Evangelical Churches, also, both Lutheran and Reform- 
ed, the predominance which the taste fw dogmatics ob- 
tained over the critico-historical soon produced thesame 
result.** In the Augsburg Confession, in the Apology, 

ft Bleek has (p. 252.) brought forward Besa as coinciding al- 
together with l]ds teacher Calvin. In the earlier editions of his 
New Testament this is certainly the case, and also in the edi- 
tion of 1582, from which Bleek cites, and which is the third. 
But he declares himself for the very opposite view in the last 
edition, prepared during his life, the 6ftb, which was published 
in 1598. The title contains the following declaration ; — omnia 
nunc demum, ultima adhibita manu, quam accuratissime emen- 
data et aucta, ut quodammodo novum opus videri posaiL He 
there endeavours to invalidate the objections he had once en- 
forced, but adds, at the close : — sed age libera sunto hominum 
judicia, modo in eo consentiamus omnes, vere dictatam banc 
epistolam fuisse a Spiritu Sancto, etc. It is remarkable that, of 
Zuingle Bleek has made no mention. The opinion of that re- 
former is known from the remarks of Kaspar Megalander, 
written after his death, and udded to the edition, by Jjeo Jude,^ 
of the AnnokUiones in pleroeque N, T, Hbro». Tiguri 1581. 

^ It cannot be denied that, by this^our Church approximated to 
the Roman-Catholic. For, a historico-critical iove of truth must 
always, among Protestants, go hand in hand with the dogmatical 
interest ; and, if our modern Rationalism aimed only at this, we 
should be obliged to concede the point. Comp. Twesten*s ex- 
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in Melanchthon's Loci Theohgici^ in the Magdeburg 
Centuriator8» we still find Luther's yiew ; in like man- 
ner, in the reformed Conf. Gallicana we hare the yiews 
of CaMn. On the other hand, in the serenteenth cen- 
tury, the opposite opinion is the current one, in both 
Churches, and contmues so, -with few exceptions (for 
instance the Lutherans Baldwin, Hunnius ; the re- 
formed divines Cameron and Beausobre ; the Armi- 
nians Grotius, Clericus), up to the second half of the 
eighteenth centu)rj. 

Semler — a second Erasmus, — was the first who, in 
this respect, also, awakened die spirit of inquiry, al- 
though (in his **• BeitrSgen yor Baumgartens Erkla- 
rung des Hebraerbriefes/ 1763/') he does not distinct- 
ly pronounce the negatiye opinion. In his footsteps 
followed J. D. Michaehs^ who, in the earU^ part of 
his life, eyery where proceeded upon the notion of its 
composition by Paul as an indubitable feet ; but, in 
the last, being the 4th, £d. of his Introduction to the 
New Testament, 1788. which appeared three years be- 
fore his death, he represents this point as yeiy doubt- 
ful. The first who endeayoured, in a lengthened dis- 
quisition, to giye certainty to the doubts of these two 
scholars, was Ziegler, in his *^ Einleitung in den Brief 
an die Hebraer. Gott 1791." He opposes Storr, and, 

oellent section (Dogm. particularly p. 282, 283. 2d Ed.), on 
the principle of Protestantism. Of this historico-critical lore 
of truth the Reformers themselves were models, but it was too 
soon lost out of view. What was established historico-criti- 
cally, Luther wished not to have withdrawn from the *^ noble*' 
people ; he knew what he retained^ and therefore knew alio 
what he could give up. From this noble striving after truth 
it arose, that he wished the Antilegomena to be distingfuished 
as such, in the translation destined for the people, and hence the 
fact, that these four bouks, the Epistle tothe Hebrews, the Epistle 
of James, the book of Jude, and the Revelations, have no num- 
bers in the German copies of the Bible, up to the xniddle of 
the seventeenth century (This should have been the case also 
with 2d Peter, and the 2d and 3d of John, but it did not appear ' 
proper to detach tbem from the Homologoumena which belong- 
ed to them). Thus he witihed, at the same time, to point out 
which were '* the right noble chief books'* of Scripture. 
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upon the whole, conducts his argument with learning, 
judgment, and impartiality. Against him, on the other 
side, appeared Camerer, '^ Priifung der Zieglerschen 
Einleitung," among his Theological and Critical Es- 
says — Stuttg. 1794. Since the heginning of the pre- 
sent century, the negative opinion has gamed a great 
ascendancy. The remarks of Eichhom against Paul as 
the author, in his Introduction, are incomplete, and ex- 
ceedingly partial, although it cannot he denied that his 
manner of hringing forward the proofs is acute. Bert- 
hold is a little more full, without, however, penetrating 
deeper into the suhject. But, of the work of Schulz (Der 
Brief an die Hehraer, Einleitung, Uehersetzungund An- 
merkungen, Breslau 1818), the inquiry concerning the 
aulhor of our Epistle forms an essential portion. This 
production, it is true, affords manifold proofs of the 
passionate partiality hy which its author has allowed 
himself to he governed, even in his scientific inquiries, 
fio that evident &cts — unknown to himself, as we may 
venture to hope — are perverted, the most important 
arguments exposed to his own views are evaded (see 
above, p. 6. note), and texts void of all force whatever 
are advanced in its favour (see above, p. 34.). Yet, 
it must be acknowledged that his treatise first drew at- 
tention, in matters of criticism, to many essential points, 
which must necessarily be discussed in every inquiry 
into the authorship by Paul, and that it greatly pro- 
moted more correct views respecting the internal evi- 
dences. With the work of Schulz may be classed that 
of Seyfltoh, De epistolse, quae dicitur ad Hebrseos. 
indole maxime peculiari. Lips. 1821., which evinces 
great industry, but, from a want of acuteness, has not 
essentially advanced the inquiry. Bleek has treated 
the subject in a very satisfactory manner, and more 
fully than any of his predecessors, in his book, Ver* 
such einer vollstandigen Einleitung in den Brief an 
die HebrSer., Berlin, 1828. In this work conscien- 
tious industry is attractively combined with a sound 
and unprejudiced judgment. Yet the result of his in- 
vestigation regarding the Pauline origin is only nega- 
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tire. The work, since its appearance, has been taken 
as the foundation of eyery other having the same ob- 
ject ; and Schulz himself, in reference to his own work^ 
has declared (See above^ p. 26, note)^ that the more 
profound investigations of Bleek have rendered his 
own superfluous. "VVe have made grateful use of 
Bleek's previous labours, and, although we must dis- 
pute several of his positions, we are obliged, for the 
most part, to coincide with his opinions. On a second 
examination of the subject, this industrious and con- 
scientious critic will, no doubt, discover many things in 
his book to improve, and, particularly in the section 
on the linguistic peculiarities, much also to supply. 
Among the most recent introductory works, Schott's 
Isagoge must be mentioned as containing a good dis- 
position of the most important points of inquiry. 

In opposition to this numerous party, who impugn 
the Pauline origin of the Epistle, there have appeared 
defenders of it down even to the latest times. Of these 
the most considerable are certauily Hug, in his " Ein- 
leitung," and his review of De Groot s treatise in the 
^* Freib. Zeitschr. P. H'.," and Professor Stuart, of the 
North- American Seminary, at Andover, " Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, in two volumes. 
1827' (2d Ed. 1833.). The first vol., of 288 pages, 
is occupied with the Introduction, and contains a co- 
pious refutation of the individual arguments of Ber- 
tholdt, Schulz, Seyffarth, which are reckoned up nu- 
merically. Among us, this work appears to be known 
only through the detailed review of it in the supple- 
mentary pages to the " AUgemeine Litteratur-Zeit- 
ung, Januar .1830. It is certainly liable to the charge 
of being a little heavy ; but, the author's conscientious 
industry and exemplary love of truth merit every ac- 
knowledgment. I have not yet seen the second edi- 
tion. In it, probably, the most particular attention 
will be bestowed on Bleek's inquiries, and his special 
objections to Stuart's alignments will undergo a minute 
examination. But, the manner in which Hug, with 
his well-known acuteness, has arranged the arguments 
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in fayour of the Pauline origin gives them a greater power 
of conyiction. Would we were not obliged to believe 
that this distinguished scholar is capable^ when he 
pleases^ of stating the reasons against Paul much more 
convincingly ! — These two writers have been, very re- 
cently, joined by Dr. Paulus, in his work : Des Apostels 
Paulus Ermahnungsschreiben an die Hebraerchristen, 
Heidelberg, 1833. The investigation, as is usual with 
this writer, follows its own way. But we must bear 
this testimony to the work, — if it sometimes display 
opinions which must always remain peculiar to the 
author, it gives, at the same time, full force to what- 
ever can be said in favour of the composition of the 
Epistle by Paul. On several points of the inquiry, our 
views have coincided with his, in opposition to those of 
Bleek. 

Besides these three critics, who have entered the 
lists in favour of the Pauline Authorship, there remain 
to be particularly noticed, 1. Storr (Pauli Brief an die 
Hebnier, 1789.), who evinces, in his book, his wonted 
learning, and gift of combination, but, at the same 
time, an inclination to make, where he cannot find, 
a door. 2. Hofstede de Groot (Disputatio, qua 
epistola ad Hebr. cum Paulinis epistolis comparatur. 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1826.). This treatise aims at the lin- 
guistic argument in opposition to Schulz. But the au- 
thor is deficient in philological tact, and in method. A 
single voice has been here and there raised among the 
Protestants in favour of the composition by Paul. ' 
So Steudel, in his review of Schulz, in " Bengel's Ar- 
chiv Bd. iv. St. 1.," Scheibel in *' Kothes Zeitschrift 
fiirs Christenthum, i. 1.,** and " Rechtfertigung meines 
moralischen Characters u.s.w. Breslau, 1817." Stein, 
'^ Kommentar zimi Lukas, im Anhange liber den 
Brief an die Laodiceische Gemeinde."* 

* We may be allowed to Dotioe, on this occasion, the hypo- 
thesis advanced by Baumgarten-Crusius in the Programme of 
182!^., " De Origine epistolas ad Hebreeos conjecture," and 
Stein, pa«stm .* that the £pistle to the Hebrews is the same 
with that known under the name of the £pi8tle to the Laodi- 
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§. 4. IF PAUL BE NOT, WHO IS THE AVTBOtL ? 

A wide field is here opened for hypothesis. So early 
as the time of Clement of Alexandria^ and of Orig^, 
opinions were (see ahove, p. 4.) expressed in favour of 
Luke either as composer or author ; subsequently^ Gro- 
tius regarded him as the author, and, latterly. Hug 
deemed him its condpienl. In like manner, the earliest 
ecclesiastical antiquity names Clement of Eome partly 
as translator (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 38.), partly as au- 
thor (lb. yi. 25.) ; in later times, this opinion was sup- 
ported particularly by Erasmus. Again, Barnabas is 
pointed out by ancient ecclesiastical writers (see T'er- 
tullian above, p. 18.) as the author, in which they have 
been defended by Camerarius, J. E. Chr. Schmidt, 
Twesten (Dogmatik, 2 a. s. 105.), Ullmann (Studien 
und Krity^en B** 1. Heft 2.) — Later writers have fall- 
en upon other names. Bbhm6, in his commentary, and 
Mynster (Kleine theol. Schriften, Kopenh. 1825, and, 
Studien und Kritiken, 2 b. 2 h.), assume Silvanus, or 
Silas, to be the writer. But, the notion that ApoUos 
was the author has met with a far more general re- 
ception. Certain writers, as Eichhom, Seyffiarth, 
Schott, and others, think themselves obliged to adopt 
an Alexandrian, though they would decline fixing up- 



ceans (yet, according to Baumgarten, the author was a dis- 
ciple of Paul, and indeed an Alexandrian). To us it has al- 
ways appeared a labour unworthy of thanks to vex the learned, 
who have enough on their hands with hypotheses which 
spring up of themselves, by manu£ictured ones, even though 
we look, as we must do in the case of Baumgarten-Crusius, 
with satisfaction on the play of subtilty. Schneckenburger has 
undertaken the refutation of Stein*s Idiocrisy (Beitr^en 
U.S.W. S. 153.) See Liicke on Baumgarten*s hypothesis (Stu- 
dien und Kritiken, iii. 2. 8. 460) and Schott, Isagoge, p. 3b'G. 
It appears to have remained unknown to both Idiognomists 
that they had a precursor in the same path, namely, that master 
in Idiognomy and Idiocrisy, Dr. Schulthess. — Neue theolo- 
gischen Auualenron 1818., September und October. 
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on a particular name. Luther first fell upon ApoUos, 
in which he was followed by Clericus, Heumann, 
Seraler, Ziegler, Dindorf, de Wette ; and, lastly, Bleek 
has undertaken a lengthened defence of this hypothe- 
sis. 

We will now cast a glance upon the three most pro- 
bable hypotheses, referring, for the sake of brevity, to 
Bleek for the remaining two. If Paul be not the wri- 
ter of our Epistle, if, particularly, the purity of it& 
language and the structure of its periods speak against 
him as such, the mind is naturally carried to Luke, 
who was, for several years, his companion, was con- 
versant with the Greek idiom, and in his doctrinal 
type resembled Paul (the formula of the Lord's Sup- 
per in Luke, the parables of the Gospel, ch. xv.), es- 
pecially as we can point out a considerable number of 
words and phrases which our Epistle has in common 
with no other of the New Testament writings except 
those of Luke (see above, p. 30.). Without, how- 
ever, entering more minutely into the argument re- 
specting language, the circumstance already noticed 
by Beza, that Luke was of Grecian descent, seems to 
be sufficient to draw off our attention from that Evan- 
gelist (Col. iv. 14. Comp. x. 11.). But the whole 
cast of our Epistle betrays its composition by a native 
Israelite, even were we unable to arrive at this conclu- 
sion from such expressions as o/ ^ars^s^ {i/^oSv) i. 1., 
0/ v^sff^urs^ot^ xi. 2. Thus, therefore, if we should insist 
upon having a single name, our choice would lie between 
Barnabas and Apollos. With regard to the former, we 
must pay particular attention to what UUmann has 
adduced (passim) in his favour — (UUmann's treatise 
was published subsequently to the appearance of 
Block's Introduction) : the advocate, of most consi- 
deration, for the other view, is Bleek. After carefully 
weighing the reasons on both sides, we feel obliged to 
confess, if we must at last iin upon a name, that 
those which speak for Apollos appear to us greatly 
to preponderate. The point from which UUmann starts. 
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IB the desire, certainly a rerj just one, that every cri- 
tical h3rpothesis should have some historical connecting 
point. The hypothesis that A polios is the author has 
no such connecting point, while that for Bamahas pos- 
sesses one. We consider it as proved (see above, pp. 
18, 19.), that TertuUian's testimony does not rest 
merely upon conjecture, but upon the firm foundation 
of historical tradition. Bleek, however, very properly 
remarks, that this tradition can never have been exten- 
sively diffused, for it is known neither to Origen nor 
Eusebius ; nay, with the exception of Teriullian, there 
is not a single considerable ecclesiastical writer who 
has acceded to it. This opinion is mentioned by Je- 
rome and Philastrius, as well as by Tertullian. r^ow, 
it is clear from the words of the former, Catal. c. 5... 
Sed vel Barnahce, juxta Tertullianum^ vet Lucce evan^ 
gelistcByjuxta quosdam, vel Clementis, c^Cthat he knew 
either no assertor of that opinion, or, at least, none of 
note. True it is, that, in another place (£p. ad Dard. 
129.), he says^cet plerique eam vel Barnabse yel Cle- 
mentis arlntrentur ; but, what his real meaning is in that 
passage is not very clear (See Bleek, p. 210, Rem, 280). 
Hence the conclusion which Ullmann draws from it, 
that many in the Eastern Church regarded Barnabas 
as the author, cannot, at least from these expressions, 
be with certainty derived.* Philastrius (t c. 387-) 
gives a kcereais of those who considered Barnabas its 
author, from which it is evident that this opinion had 
spread ; still we do not learn from him that it was 
maintained by any well-known writer. 

Now, if, on the one hand, we cannot lay any great 
stress on the tradition of the Church, so, on the other, 
that tradition is much weakened by views of very slen- , 
der foundation, and yet much more strenuously main- 
tained, which make Clement of Rome, or Luke, the 



• The reader will ifaost probably, with Semler, supply wm- 
trorum to plerique, and make the expression apply to Latin 
authors. 
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author, and which hear so eyidentlj upon them the 
marks of conjecture from less suhstautial points of 
agreement.* Keeping out of view the weight which 
the historical foundation of that hypothesis imparts to 
it, there remains but little that sp^iks strongly in its 
favour. The strongest argument would certainly be 
suggested by the harmony of the character of our 
Epistle with that handed down to us under the name 
of Barnabas, could we admit the genuineness of the 
latter, and persuade ourselves, with Schmidt, that a 
kindred spirit reigns throughout both Epistles. To a 
mere superficial observer, the latter notion will ap- 
pear very evident ; still, even those theologians who 
have had the least relish for the doctrinal con- 
tents, as well as the doctrinal form of our Epistle, 
have not been able to conceal from themselves that 
there is an infinite difference between the tifpe 
of it, and the allegories of the Epistle of Barnabas ; 
and that, therefore, if the latter actually proceeded 
from the famous companion of Paul, the former could 
not have had Bamabas for its author. Thus, Eich- 
hom (Einleitung, iii. 2. s. 468.) says, <* If we except 
the single passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. 
vii. 6., where Levi is said to have already in Abra- 
ham given tithes to Melchisedec, as too far fetdbed, 
which the author himself admits to be so, and excuses 
by a ew; twoi t/m-sTv^ the Epistle is written with a manly 
seriousness, and has a sequence, roundness, fuluess, vi- 
gour, and evenness in the representation, a clear, pleas- 
ing brevity of expresnon, a classical shape, one might 
almost say, for an allegorising composition, in which 
even the writings of Philo are inferior. In these quali- 
. ties how far below it is the Epistle of Barnabas ! — The 



a Were Stuart's opinion well founded, that Clement formally 
cites our Epistle, the hypothesis which, supposes him to be the 
author of it would appear utterly ridiculous. But that opi- 
nion, as we have mentioned in the note to p. 3, has no foun« 
dation. 
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distance between them is so great that no comparison 
of them can be properly instituted. From the latter 
writing there breaUies a completely different spirit.*' 
Both Twest^ (Dogmatik, 1. s. 145. 2 a.) and Ull- 
mann gaye a similar opinion; but, both of them, and, 
along with Neander too, on this yerj ground contend, 
in the most decisive manner, that a composition so un- 
worthy as that which is inscribed with the name of 
Barnabas cannot have proceeded from the friend and 
companion of the Apostle Paul. 

With this admission, however, the strongest argu- 
ment, in support of the composition of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews by Barnabas, is given up. Of the six 
internal reasons, which Ulln^sum urges, two apply with 
as much force to every other intimate fnend and com- 
panion of the Apostle as they do to Barnabas ;^ one 
of them rests on a pre- supposition, which will not 
easily be granted, that the receivers of the Epistle 
were Cyprian Jewish Christians or Alexandrians; 
the fourth is exceedingly precarious, namely, that the 
mention of Barnabas, by Clement of Alexandria, as 
one of the seventy disciples, and the frequent designa- 
tion of Christ, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, by the 
simple 'iTiffovg (see above, p. 38.), may indicate 



may 
iflhi 



a personal connection with Jesus ;^ the Jifih reason is 

* Namely, No. 3,, where it is observed, that, on the one 
hand, the Epistle cod tains much that is Pauline, and, on the 
other, differs in many respects from Paul : and No. 4., where 
it is said that the Epistle is entirely worthy of a disciple and 
friend of the Apostle, as also, that. the writer presents himself 
as invested with Apostolical authority. Certainly ! But, if . 
-what is here said holds equally good, with respect to the two 
men, who may be regarded as authors of the Epistle, and if, 
moreover, we learn nothing farther of Barnabas, than that he 
was avh^ etya^ci xai irXn^os linvfiarot kyUu xa) vivrwi (Acts xi. 
24.), but, of A polios, that he was 'AX<^«i>2^ttv ri yUu, am^ 
^oytoe — ^ovaTos iy raTf y^a^mt — o^rif throveat Tt!$s 'Ut^atots 
iteuiarX' y^tr» ^fiftovitf, Wtiuxwt ^ik r£f y^tt^Sv ihm rot Xji*-- 
niv 'in^wf (Acts xviii. 24, 28.), how decidedly, after reading 
these two passages of Scripture, does the scale turn in favour of 
ApoUos ! 

^ But Paul also makes use of the simple *1nt»vs, proportion- 
P 
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evident, if Apollos, but, uncertain if Barnabas, be consi- 
dered the author, viz. that Barnabas, being a native of 
Cyprus, which was intimately connected with Alexan- 
dria, " had, perhaps, been in Alexandria itself;'* — the 
Alexandrian descent and education of ApoUos are un- 
disputed^ There remains, therefore, only the sixth 
reason, that Barnabas was a Levite, and, as such, in- 
timately acquainted with the temple worship. But, 
the arrangements of the temple, mentioned in the 
Epistle, are, certainly, neither so detailed nor so recon- 
dite, that only a Levite could possess this minuter 
knowledge of them : on the contrary, as Bleek con- 
ceives,* the author, ch. ix., has committed a mistake, in 
his description of the Sanctuary, which we should not 
have expected from one who had resided in Jerusa- 
lem. See Bleek, §. 94. 

By a much more certain path Bleek attains to his 
result. He sets out from the following premises : — 1. 
The author must have been of the Jewish nation. 
2. According to ii. 3., he must have been a disciple of 
the Apostles. 3. He must have been intimately con- 
nected with Paul, as the contents and the language of 
the Epistle, or, indeed, the closer connection with 
Timothy, evince. 4. He does not shew himself alto- 
gether dependent on Paul, but maintains a decided 
originality. 5. The author, according to xiii. 19., 
must have been personally connected with the Jewish 
Christians, his readers. 6. He cannot have been an 
inhabitant of Palestine, nor have remained long in the 
neighbourhood of the temple at Jerusalem, since, from 
ix. 1 — 8., it appears that he was imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with the temple arrangements. 7* He was, pro- 
bably, an Alexandrian, which may be inferred from 

ably with less frequency, indeed, than we find it employed in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, yet, stiil not unfrequently->and, 
notwithstanding this, the conclusion, from this circumstance, to a 
persona] acquaintance with Christ, dues not hoid good in his case. 
'T- The foi-mularies of our churches, admitting no errors in 
writings received as inspired, repudiate all opinions of the kind 
advanced by Bleek. — Tr. 
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his skill in typical exposition, his congeniality with 
Philo in his form of doctrine, in his conceptions, and 
even in single expressions. The two last points alone 
may be questioned. Concerning the pretended anti- 
quarian mistakes of the author, see the passages 
quoted, and Mynster (Studien und Kritiken, II. 2., 
S. 134, et seq). 

On the supposition of the Alexandrian origin and 
culture of the author, it must certainly be granted that 
the peculiar nature of the Epistle is most easily ex- 
plained. Still, I should not be inclined to affirm this 
supposition necessary ; and, I should even doubt 
whether, with Bleek, we ought to ascribe to it '* the 
highest probability." That critic, eminently distin- 
guished as his inquiries every where are by modera- 
tion and candour, does not himself lay, on many 
things, so much stress as might have been expected. 
He acknowledges that the exclusive use of the LXX. 
is no decisive proof that the writer was not of Pales- 
tine, that the typical form of the doctrine, in our 
Epistle, was prevalent among the Israelites of that 
country,* and, that the correctness of the language 
does not necessarily imply an Alexandrian author. 

• Bleek should have expressed himself, on this point, some- 
what more strongly. H e merely says, that this manner of ex- 
position was " by no means uncommon** among the Jews of 
Palestine. 01shansen*s work on the deeper sense of Scripture, 
and Dopke's Hermeneutics, might have shewn, on the other 
hand, that it was just as well known and current in Palestine 
as in Alexandria. The manner, only, of the Palestinian Jews 
is different from that of the Alexandrians : — on this point, 
however, a more minute inquiry remains still a desideratum. 
As the opinion is still widely diffused, that the typical manner 
of expounding doctrine in the Epistle, necessarily obliges us to 
assume an Alexandrian author, we give the opinion of Ooln on 
the subject, in his review of Bohme*s Commentary (HalL Litt. « 
Zeit. 1826, N. 131.). " On the other hand, M. B. is much 
to be commended for the expression of his opinion in opposi- 
tion to those who, from the style and allegorical character of 
the Epistle, conclude that it was written by an Alexandrian 
Christian, or, at least, to Alexandrians." The reader may 
also compare Mynster (Studien und Kritiken, II. 2., S. 333.), 
who, agreeably to the marked distinction which he draws be« 
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Now, if all this be correct (of which we cannot 
doubt), there does not, as it appears to us, exist any 
thing especially compelling us to suppose the author 
an Alexandrian. The case were very different, in- 
deed, could it be made probable that our author had 
read the writings of Philo, as was the opinion of Gro- 
tins, Clericus, Mangey ; while the man most capable of 
pronouncing a decision on the question, Bened. Carp- 
zoY, was of a contrary opinion. We have already (p. 
48. Rem.) discussed a point urged by Bleek, without 
finding it valid as a proof. In imitation of Schulz 
(p. 398, et seq.), he produces a catalogue of expressions 
and phrases which, it is conceived, give ^^ a great proba- 
bilily' to this opinion. "We are unwilling to deny 
that these are selected with care ; at the same time, 
we are not inclined to admit that they give to the opi- 
nion " a great probability." Some parallel passages 
are satisfactorily explained from an agreement in doc- 
trine between the Jewish Christians of Palestine and 
Philo : thus, when with i. 2, a passage is compared in 
which Philo calls the Logos g/xwi* 0iov ht o5 (ru^Ta; 6 
xofffLog edrifAwv^iiTO^ which is, indeed, Pauline; when 
to V 3. p^(»)v fd ^ajra, there is given, as a parallel, 6 
rSi fisv ovtck (ps^uv xui rd vdvroL ygvi/wv,* while yet Col. 
i. forms a parallel in matter, and f sog/v is a very com- 
mon expression in the usage at that time general in 
that coimtry, &c. (^See Rem. on the Passage). Other 
parallels depend upon expressions which are just as 

tween type and allegory^ maintains that our author allegorises 
hut little* But, the difference between type and allegory, such 
as this scholar has represented it, cannot strictly be maintained. 
On the other hand, we entirely agree with him in this, that 
Philo's allegories, and, still more, Philo's doctrine, have, for 
* the most part, a character quite distinct from the typical man- 
ner of our Epistle, " the spirit of Philo is ioto coelo different, 
and the direction and turn of the thought certainly do not in- 
dicate the same school." Yet, it remains incontrovertible, that 
the design and colouring of our Epistle approach more closely 
to the manner of Philo than does any other writing of the New 
Testament. 
* Who upholdeth all things, and produceth all things. 
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little peculiar to Philo as (ptpuv in the sense of maintain, 
but belong to the Greek idiom, in general, or, at least, to 
the whole Grecity of that period ; so /u^sr^iova^uv (See 
Rem. on v. 2.), '^roogayoasv^sii v. 10 (a quite common 
ierminus), the collocation biri^ug t% xai ixer^iag (See 
the passage from Isocrates, in Wetstein), d/JLfiru^ (a 
word certainly of very rare occurrence — ^but see Wet- 
stein — which was suggested by the frequently recur- 
ring avdrm)^ hxouciMg a/jka^rd¥iiv, x. 26, (an expression 
so little peculiar to Philo that it may rather be consi- 
dered the current one among the Greeks and Hellenists 
for the idea expressed by it, See Wetstein), lug tirog 
uireTv yii. 9. (quite a common formula), &c. Now, if 
we deduct these passages — and the same thing holds 
with regard to all the rest — there will remain of the 
list, which is not yery long (there are, in all, 22 ex- 
amples cited, and the more we consider the careful in- 
vestigation which Bleek has instituted, the less expec- 
tation must we entertain of finding other and more 
striking proofs), almost nothing to give even a proba- 
bility, much less any weight to the assertion that our 
author had read the works of Philo.* — Finally, Gross- 
mann, in the Programme (p. 14) adduced p. 26., has 
cited some expressions of our Epistle intended to prove 
that its author was conversant with the language of the 
Alexandrian asceticks, as o/ xaTa(pvy6vTic^ vi. 18. But 
these furnish even less evidence than the passages 
brought forward by Bleek. 

Still, we are ready to make the following admission, 
viz. could it be rendered probable that any distinguished 
person having intercourse with Paul, were an Alexan- 
drian, and of Alexandrian culture, we might, with the 

' If such be the ease with regard to the assertion, that the 
author of the Kpistle to the Hebrews was acquainted with the 
writings of Philo, how mueh less can this be maintained with 
any probability in respect of John the tiwrtit. In fact, the 
works of this mystical Alexandrian Theologian must have 
made but little noise, and been far from widely spread, if Valc- 
kenaer be correct in what he thinks himself constrained to sup- 
pose, that Philo had never read the writings of Aristobulus i 
See Valckeuaer, De Arittobulo, p. 95. 
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greatest appearance of truth, regard him as the author 
of the Epistle. Now, such a one is found in the per- 
son of Apollos. According to Acts xviii. 24, he was 
*lovdaTos AXs^avd^iVi rtf ykni\ and, there is added, 
moreover, a predicate in a high degree true of our au- 
thor, he is called civ//^ Xoyz&g (facundusj and bnvarhi h 
raTg joa^paT;, We may infer precisely these qualities 
in Apollos from what Paul saysof himself with regard 
to him, 1 . Cor. i. — iv., especially iii. 6 ; ii. 4. Comp. 2 
Cor. xi. 6. 6. For, the great Apostle, who possessed, if 
not the elegance, yet the force of speech in so eminent a 
degree,* in declaring that he alone had, by the weak- 
ness of preaching the crucified Jesus, planted the Gos- 
pel in the Corinthian Church, plainly points out Apol- 
los, who, by his knowledge of the Scriptures, had al- 
ways been able to overcome the Jews (Acts xviii. 28.), 
as the man who had watered the seed which was 
sown by himself (1 Cor. iii. 6.). Despising the 
*irsi'^co, ] Cor. ii. 4, in his own person, he admits it in 
his companion, to whom the Lord of the great build- 
ing had assigned a different task from his own. 1 Cor. 
iii. 9. 10. Assuredly we know not of any other part- 
ner of the Apostle from whose gifts we might more 
readily expect such a composition, as our Epistle, than 
from this learned Alexandrian. Does not the Epistle 

• M^ould that our philologers, who so loftily pass by the writ- 
ings of the 'Jeiitmnker, might feel the words of one ot' the most 
eminent brotheiit of the gniid, Uemsterhusius, sounding in their 
cai s, and penetrating their hearts ! He closes with the follow- 
lUK words his excellent dibcuurse " De Apot>tolo FaulOy'* which 
X\fdv^ hrst communicated tu us in the ^^ Symbola Luuburg, 
T. i." and which Valckenaer had afterwards reprinted, in an 
improved state, in the Orationes Tib. 11 emsterh. : haec igitur 
eloquentia, quae non in flosculis verborum et orationis cala- 
mistratffi pigmentis, sed in indolis excelsas uotis, sed in pondere 
rerum gravissime pronunciatarum est pusita, si cuiquam, 

I'aulo certe maximo meiito assignabitur Eryo^ ut 

paucu dicam, hand vereor axseverarey nonfuisse discrliorem De- 
tuoKthtnem in ilia ventistatis Allica copia, in into virtutis ora^ 
titria regnOf quam fuerit in his humilis et vulgata dicttonui, si 
luUty sordidus FatUus^ venssimum Christiana reliyionis fui^ 
men, — Ijear him ! 
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point him out as the rerj same person, and employed 
in the same business, as he is described to be in Acts 
xviii. 28 ? And, to this must be added, that we might 
expect precisely in him an adoption, on the whole, of 
the doctrinal type of Paul, for he was instnicted in 
Christianity by the Apostle's confidential friends Aquila 
and Priscilla, his activity, so far as our informa- 
tion extends, was chiefly displayed in those regions in 
which that Apostle had propagated the Gospel, and I 
Cor. xyi. 12., Titus iii- 13,, prove that he stood in 
some more intimate connection with Paul. Finally 
(which is especially important), A polios does not ap- 
pear as altogether a subordinate preacher, nor must we 
consider him as dependent on the Apostle of the hea- 
then in the same way as we look upon Timothy or 
Titus : on the contrary, he appears, 1. Cor. i. 4, along 
with Peter and Paul, as one of the chief propagators 
of the Gospel, in whom, as may reasonably be infer- 
red from what is there said of him, and notwithstand- 
ing his dependence on the Pauline doctrinal type, we 
may suppose a peculiar view of it If, to all these his- 
torical indications, we add the internal evidences, 
which certainly favour the supposition of the Epistle 
having had an Alexandrian origin, the hypothesis 
which assumes Apollos as the author of it will not only 
appear credible, not only the best supported of those 
hitherto set up, but, in itself, in the highest degree pro- 
bable. 

The following fact also deserves, perhaps, some at- 
tention. The close connection of Clement of Rome 
with the Corinthians indicates a more intimate ac- 
quaintance likewise with Apollos, and explains why 
he has made «uch frequent use of the Epistle to the* 
Hebrews. 

Accordingly, we cannot, as we conceive, close this 
portion of our inquiry better than in the language of 
Bleek. " And thus we must confess that, as in other 
things, Luther in this conjecture, whether he first pro- 
posed, or only coincided with it, has shown equal free- 
dom' of opinion and true critical tact." 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE BECEIVEBS OP THE EPISTLE. 

When we speak of the receirers of this composition, 
we must justify the denomination of it as an Epistle. 
Commencing without the usual greeting, containing, 
in its progress, almost no personal allusion, and only a 
few allusions at its close, it might, perhaps, with more 
propriety, be denominated a treatise. But, since a very 
slight distinction obtains between a doctrinal epistle 
and a treatise, a distinction depending merely upon the 
special relation of the writer and the receivers, we are 
not, although the work approximate more to the form, 
entitled, on that account, to give it the appellation of a 
treatise, when, as is the case with the work under con- 
sideration, it bears characteristic marks of having been 
addressed and sent to particular readers as an Epistle. 
Now, such marks are not only found in the concluding 
chapter, but are sufficiently obvious in the Paraneses, 
ch. vi. and x. 

The receivers of the Epistle are designated in the 
superscription by the few words irfog ' E^poliovs. Why it 
wants a complete salutation, which, in the other Epistles, 
contains also the address, we have already (pp. 52, 53.) 
considered. If the superscription proceeded from the 
author himself, then, as the salutation is wanting, the 
former would be really an address,'^ and, from its indis- 
tinctness, it would follow that we have before us an 
encyclical Epistle directed to no particular community. 
This has, in fact, been the opinion of several : Scholion 
in Matthai, Braun, Lightfoot, and others. Stuart, also, 
makes it encyclical, in supposing that it was especially 
destined for the community at Caesarea, but that, from 
this community, it was to be spread among all the He- 



• The Kpistles of the ancients, rolled up in the manner of a 
scroll, and tied with a thread, were frequently without any ad- 
dress, in our sense of the word. 
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brews.* That it was addressed to a particular com- 
munity must necessarily be supposed, as it follows from 
the special Paraneses, the special greetings, the an- 
nouncement of the author's arrival among them^ &c. 
But, if it be so, the superscription would seem to be in- 
correct; and this might certainly be the case, as the super- 
scriptions of the New Testament writingsare not the com- 
position of the author of the books. See the superscript 
tion : f} 'jr^hg Ko^iy^'oug 6*!n6roXri rr^uiTti, But, it is not 
necessary to give up the propriety of this superscription, 
which is, on the contrary, completely justified by usage 
in the language of that period ; so that no decisive ar- 
gument can be brought against any one who may con- 
sider it as an address added by the author himself. 
The word *E/3^aro$, in the time of Christ, was employed 
to denote, in addition to its original signification, the 
Jews of Palestine^ in contradistinction to the*EXX>jvi(r- 
rai. Comp. Acts vi. 1. This is the conclusion to which 
we are led, indeed, by its being contrasted with sXXjj- 
v/^g/v, io speak Greek, as characterising those who made 
use of the Hebrew, that is, of the Aramaic tongue^ and 
who were precisely the inhabitants of Palestine. This 
signification is particularly obvious in the denomination 
ihayysXiQv xa^* *E^Qajovg^ Comp. Irenseus, Adv. h«r. 
iii. 1 ., and Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iii. 24. In the latter 
passage it is said: MarSa/b; fisv ya^ ir^ore^ov *E^§oi40ig 

y§oi(pji ^aeadovi rh xar auTov evayysXiovfi ^ 

* In this view of the matter, the idea of an encyclical writing 
is not indeed retained ; for, in the sense, that the proper receiv- 
ers of the Epistle gave it to others for their perusal, all the apos- 
tolical Epistles may be called encyclical. 

** Matthew havirtg first preached to the Hebrews, as he saw 
himself obliged to go to others, presented to them his Gospel 
written in their native language. 

* When Eichhorn, who rejects the opinion here advanced, 
says (Einleit. iii. 2. S. 481.), *< In no passage does the name 
*Efi^aT»f refer to the language, but always to the religion or the 
descent,** he has Acts vi. 1. decidedly against him, but he leaves 
that passage wholly unnoticed. In the passages quoted from 
the Fathers of the Church, though 'K^aUs might certainly be 
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Now, the opinion that the 'ElS^dtroi, to whom out 
Jipistle was addressed, were really those of Palestine, 
receives the strongest support from the character of the 
±.pistle. That attachment to the Jewish worship which 
It supposes in those to whom it was addressed can be 
most easily conceived in those Jewish Christians who 
liad been, or still were, eye-witnesses of the splendid 
temple-worship in Jerusalem. Another circumstance 
may be added: the absence of all allusion to Gentile 
Chnstians, both with regard to their election, and the 
relation of others to them. Against this, indeed, it 
may be alleged, that the Epistle of James was like- 
wise written to Jewish Christians of the Diaspom, 
without touching upon their relation to the Gentile 
Christians. Still, there is this difference between the 
two cases: On the one hand, our author, as a disciple 
ot Paul, might more readily be expected to discuss such 
matters, and, on the other, his subject might more na- 
turaily lead hira to do so. Yet the expression in ch. ii. 
lb. would have been decidedly offensive had there be6n 
Crentile Chnstians, together with the Jewish, in that 
community. 

The objections against this view, which respect the 
receivers of the Epistle, seem to us to have too slender 
a foundation to demand a particular examination. 
Ihat which seems the most specious, viz. that an Epis- 
tie in Greek was little calculated for those Jewish 
Christians who spoke Aramaic, the reader will find re- 
tuted m the following chapter. A great number of 
liypotheses, concerning the regions for which it was des- 
tined, are pointed out and refuted by Bleek, § 13—15., 
and Schott Isagoge, § 80. The latest critics have been 
unanimously of opinion, that the receivers were Chris- 

referrei to the descent and religion, yet a reference is made at 
rUXlVr^' "ay,.^^/»-cia//y, to the l.ngUHge. The same re- 
maik ho.ds good with respect to the passage in Eusebius, Hist. 
X.CC1. ^. 14.; whereas, in another passage, which Eichhoru mitrht 
have alleged m his favour, 1. 6. c. 11, nil, rj? naXccs.ri^ 
^^tai6s «M*«^i», the reference to descent is decidedly the pro- 
minent one. '' ^ 
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tians of Palestine, an opinion which prevailed, also, in 
the ancient church, as with Clement, Eusebius. Jerome, 
Theodoret, &c. Mynster. alone, has renewed the de- 
fense of Storr's notion, that the Epistle was intended 
for the Galatians. And Roth, in his thoroughly 
unsuccessful work : Epistolam vulgo " ad Ilebraeos" 
inscriptam non ad Hebraeos id est Christianos genere 
Judaeos sed ad Christianos genere gentiles et quidem 
ad Ephesios datam esse, Francof. ad M. 1836., upon the 
supposition that the conjectured author Apollos stood 
in some more close relation to the Ephesians, and that 
the ^fiar^i^(/,agi'o/, x. 33., refers to the uproar in Ephe- 
sus. Acts xix. 23., et seq., has set up the hypothesis, 
that the Ephesians were the receivers of the Epistle. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE EPISTLE. 

If the readers for whom this Epistle was destined 
were Hebrews of Palestine, we should, as appears to us, 
be necessarily led, by this circumstance, to the conjecture, 
that it was originally written in the Aramaic language, 
and then translated. That it was so is distinctly affirm- 
ed by many ancient writers, by Clement of Alexandria, 
Eusebius, Jerome, Theodoret, Euthalius, &c., and also 
in the subscription of Cod. 31. Still, that this opi- 
nion rested upon no historical tradition^ but upon a 
conclusion drawn partly from the difference between 
the diction of this Epistle and that of the Epistles of 
Paid, partly from the opinion that the Hebrews of Pa- 
lestine could have been acquainted with no other lan- 
guage but the Grecian, may be proved from these two 
points, viz. that other writers, of equal antiquity, have 
endeavoured to remove the first difficulty in another 
manner, as, for instance, Origen, when he attributed 
the thoughts only to Paul, and, that the supposition of 
Clement of Rome, or Luke, being its translator, evidently 
shows an endeavour, by conjecture, to account for the 
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character of the Grecity of the Epistle. Comp. pp. 4. 
and 30. J. D. Michaelis, indeed, essayed, from inter- 
nal reasons, namely, from presumed errors in transla- 
tion, to show that the work most have originally heen 
written in Hebrew. But his argument is equally des- 
titute of solidity with that which Eichhom and Bert- 
holdt haye attempted, on the same grounds, to set up» 
in the case of some others of the New Testament 
books. 

Fromits style, itis incontestiblethat the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was originally written in Greek; for no com- 
position, as a faithful translation from the Aramaic, 
could ever hare come forth with the same perfection 
in the structure of its sentences. " Yet," says Bleek, 
with justice, " if it were written, by its author, in Ara- 
maic, and its present Grecian form proceeded from 
another, the translator has handled it with so much 
freedom and address as to justify no longer the title 
of a translation, but of a free rifacimenio,*' Its ori- 
ginal composition, in Greek, may be shewn also (a re- 
mark which holds equally good with respect to the 
Epistles of Paul and to this Epistle), from the in- 
stances of Paronomasia (the chief of these are v. 8. 
xiii: 14), as well as from the employment of such 
Greek words as could be expressed in Hebrew only 
by a circumlocution, as croXu/Af^w; xai flroXurg^o-wg (i. 
1.) d^avyaafia (i.2.), su^re^iararog (xii. 1.), /isT^to^a^iTv 
(y. 2.). In the last there is also, perhaps, an allusion 
to (Su/tAwa^iDf.^ There is still another important circum- 

a The appeal is not oonvindng which is made to the suppos- 
ed play upon words in iz. 15. et seq., with respect to iiafn»n, 
where, according to the usual explanation, the author is con- 
ceived to make a transition from the signification Covennfii to 
that of Bequest bp Will. Bleek has correctly observed, that 
the Aramaic ^p^fl^^ and D^^ should also have admitted of 

this play upon words. On the instances of Paronomasia, like- 
wise, too much stress has been laid t they are not frequent, and 
sometimes they arise naturally in translation. Supposing, for 
instance, that the following words were to be translated into 
Greek :— eu»j regibtu atU minime aui auavtstime loqui oportetf 
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stance to be remarked : our author ereiy where quotes 
strictly according to the LXX.^ and even founds his 
proof upon that text in cases where it differs widely 
from the Hebrew, for instance in x. 5 — 7* Eren if we 
might suppose a translator to have adopted the text of 
the LXX. for his Hebrew citations, still, this is im* 
possible in those cases where the whole argument sends 
us back to the LXX. alone. 

But how shall we explain the reason why the 
Epistle should have been written in Greek to commu- 
nities whose langu^e was the Aramaic, and who de- 
rived their name from that very circumstance ? Bleek 
has, very strangely, contented himself with a counter- 
question : '* But what if the author were unacquainted 
with Aramaic ? If, although of the Jewish nation, 
he were bom and bred in some other country, for ex- 
ample, in Alexandria, we could not expect him to 
have an intimate acquaintance with the idiom of Pa- 
lestine, at least not such an acquaintance as to enable 
him to compose, in that tongue, an Epistle of the ex- 
tent and tenor of the one before us.* We can very well 
imagine, however, that he composed and despatched 
his Epistle, in Greek, to the Palestinians, as, at that 
period, Greek was so generally known in Judea, par- 
ticularly in Jerusalem, that he was not absolutely 
obliged to have an Aramaic translation prepared^ and 
to send his Epistle to his readers in that dialect (p. 
38)." It is remarkable that the author of so profound 



every one, doubtless, would translate i} vxtg'ra ri n^ifrm ; so, in 
1 Cor. ix. 13., the Syriac version has a fine Paronomasia of 
^»^\g> and ^A,.^^2>, where in Greek there is none. So, 

also, in Rev. i. 7* 

* Philo might have been adduced as a proof of the utter 
ignorance of the Hebrew language prevalent among the Alex- 
andrian Jews. Highly educated as he was, and anxious to 
make it appear that he understood the sacred language of his 
people, Philo shews scarcely any acquaintance with it. The 
Hebrew text was read, indeed, in the Synagogues of Alexandria, 
along with the Greek translation, but just as little understood 
as the Latin is in the public service of the Romish Church. 
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and copious an Introduction has not entered more 
minutely into the investigation respecting the diffusion, 
at that time, of the Grecian language in Palestine. 
There appeared, two years prior to his, that model of 
a learned inquiry, the treatise of Hug on the use of 
the Greek in Palestine (in the second part of the In- 
troduction), which combats, with so much success, the 
opinion, general since the time of de Rossi, that the 
Syro-Chaldaic was almost exclusively used. To exa- 
ipine, more closely, this interesting subject would lead 
us too far from our present purpose ; we must, however, 
draw attention to the following remark : that, partly 
from the evidence bi'ought forward by Paulus and 
Hug, partly from other proofs which may still be col- 
lected, we must suppose the Grecian tongue to have 
been, at that time, known to the mass of the Jewish 
people in Palestine, and even in the Capital itself. 
We shall pass over the direct proofs from the Talmud 
and Josephus, and the indirect from the historians of 
that period, and will only adduce what the New Tes- 
tament presents in support of our assertion. 

In the first place, it is in the highest degree probable 
that Christ spoke Greek.* What language did He em- 
ploy in the provinces inhabited by heathens, as in Tyre 
and Sidon (Mark vii. 24.), and in Decapolis, which 
consisted of Greek towns? What with the foreign 
Hellenists or Proselytes of the Gate from among the 
Greeks (John vii. 35. xii. 20., expositors are not 
agreed whether the "EXXjjvg? there mentioned were the 
one or the other) ? It can be proved that the Ro- 
man magistracy, in the provinces, made use, not of the 
Latin, but, of the Hellenic tongue. In what language 
then did He address Pilate? It may be replied, perhaps 

* The translator is aware that he has not, in this passage, 
exactly rendered the sense of his author, who means to say, 
thwt Christ must have, occasionally, spoken Greek when he 
found it necessary, and, of course, was able to speak that lan- 
guage. This ability to speak in different languages, it would 
be impossible, in the opinion of the translator, to conceive as not 
inherent in Christ, and must, therefore, be taken for granted. 
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He spoke by an interpreter ? This cannot be believed, 
and still less that Pilate spoke Aramaic. It can be 
shewn to be equally probable, that the Apostles, even 
before they vrent out into the heathen world, were not 
ignorant of Greek. Considerable towns, and portions 
of country, in Palestine, were chiefly inhabited by 
Greeks ; the rulers of the country, and the Roman 
garrisons spoke the Grecian tongue ; the whole of the 
foreign Jews who attended at the feast, — and they did 
so by hundreds of thousands at once, there having 
assembled, according to the apparently incredible state- 
ment of Josephus, at the time of Easter, 2,700,000 
souls in _ the capital, — spoke Greek ; those Jews 
whose speech was the Grecian, had their own places 
of assembly in Jerusalem, the Alexandrians, Cyrenians, 
&c. Acts vi. 9. ; ix. 29. ; and the Christians also, of 
the earliest period, included a great number of Jews 
who spoke that language. Acts. vi. 1. Under these 
circumstances, to omit many other things which could 
have been produced, who would not expect a know- 
ledge (even if an imperfect knowledge) of Greek in the 
disciples of Jesus ? Now, that even some of those who, 
apparently, had never left Palestine, were acquainted 
with that tongue, nay, that their attainments in it 
were considerable, is proved, in the most striking 
manner, by the instance of James, a person of genuine 
Pharisaical education, and head of the community in 
. Jerusalem (see Schneckenburger : Ueber den theolo- 
gischen character des Briefes Jacobi, in his Beitragen, 
and my Litterarischer Anzeiger, 1832. No. h^^^y 
who, it would seem, when he died a martyr in that 
city, had never left Palestine.* We cannot but ex- 
press our wonder that Hug has passed by this im- 



> A certain elegance, and even some acquintance with the 
Greek poets, cannot well be denied to James himelf. It is not 
very improbable that the passage, i. 17., may have been bor- 
rowed from some poet. Independently of the perfect Hexame- 
ter which it contains, a second might be easily formed from the 
remaining words. As rn instance of the elegancies of speech, 
we may refer, also, to the position of the Genitive in iii. 8. 
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portant source of proof unnoticed. The use of the 
LXX., too, by the Jews of Palestine, should not be 
forgotten. Could it have been in such general use 
there that Matthew and John usually follow it, if 
Greek had been as little known to the Jews of that 
country as Hebrew was to the Alexandrian Jews ? 

We might now examine how far Peter and John 
were acquainted with Greek, before they began their 
travels as missionaries^ but we shall confine ourselves 
to the inquiry, whether, since the fact is, with respect 
to James, such as we have shewn it to be, we must not 
admit it to be probable that none of the Apostles was 
ignorant of Greek. In order to prove this, with re- 
gard to the mass of the population in Jerusalem, Hug 
makes an emphatic appeal to Acts xxi. 40. And, in 
truth, we must acknowledge the weight of its evidence. 
Paul is desirous, on the occasion of an uproar which 
had been raised against him, to address the people ; 
they expect from him a harangue in Greek ; but, on 
his commencing his speech in Aramaic, they be- 
come still more quiet, and listen with yet more atten- 
tion. If, on the one side, it follows that the people 
generally preferred the language of the country to the 
Greek, it is proved, on the other, that they were ac- 
quainted with the latter language. 

Hence it appears, that we are fairly entitled to the 
assumption, that our Epistle could be understood by 
the greater part of the receivers of it in Palestine, with- 
out an interpreter ; and so these data may suffice to 
explain why an Epistlp addressed to Christians of 
Palestine should have been composed in Greek. We 
will add this further observation, that the remarks we 
have made on the receivers, and the language of the 
Epistle, serve to fortify us in our opinion that Paul 
was not its author. If he who had, from the period 
of adolescence (and this, among the Jews, began at 
the age of 14). studied the literature of the Jews, and, 
as the text we have quoted, shews, could speak Ara- 
maic fluently, if he had found it necessary to write to 
the Christians, of Jewish descent, living in Palestine, 
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would he not, in accordance with his principle of be- 
coming all tlungs to all men, have indulged the par- 
tiality of his nation for the language which they had 
inherited^ and have written to them in Aramaic ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

TIME AND PLAGE OP THE COMPOSITION OP THE EPISTLE. 

Whatever can be determined upon these points, is 
naturally dependent upon the opinion respecting the 
author. They who look upon Paul as the writer 
have a tolerably firm foundation for their opinion in 
those passages of the 13th chapter which touch upon 
the personal relations of the author, and may suppose 
the time of tha't Apostle's first imprisonment in Rome^ 
and, indeed, shortly before the termination of it, as the 
period of the composition of the Epistle (Oomp. 
above, chap. I. §. 2. A.) The usual subscription, also, 
favours this view : ly^a<pri d<!rh r^g 'iraX/ag, Cod. A. 
aTb *F(^fi7ig, They who suppose other authors 
are almost unanimous in this, that the Epistle was 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem. But 
they difier respecting the place, or leave it altogether 
undetermined. In supposing Apollos the author, 
we are too little acquainted with the circumstances 
of that Apostolic man's life to be able to advance any 
thing more definite respecting the place of its com- 
position. But, so far as the time is concerned, we 
may certainly conclude, from the Epistle, that the 
sanctuary and the Levitical service must have sub- 
sisted at the period when it was composed. Comp. 
particularly^ chap. ix. 8., where sacrifice is spoken of as 
still practised. It cannot, however, have been writ- 
ten long before the destruction of that city, for the 
receivers of it appear to have, some considerable time 
before, embraced Christianity (v. 12), having, as 
Christians, had experience of many things, both good 
and evil (x. 32 — 34.), and many of those who had 

Q 
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first instructed them being already dead, (xiii. 70> ^^^ 
probably, indeed, as martyrs. 



CHAPTER V. 

OBJECT, CONTENTS, AND THEOLOGICAL SCOPE OF THE 
EPISTLE. 

The object of the Epistle is parenetic. The re- 
ceivers appear as wavering in their faith, and iii dan- 
ger of relapsing altogether into Judaism ; ii. 1 — 4. ; 
iii. 1.7. 14.; iv. 1.11— 13. 14—16.; v. 11.; vi.2a.; 
X. 22—24. 25—39. ; xH. 1—3, 4. 12, 13. 15. 25. ; 
xiii. 9. Therefore, to confirm them in their faith, the 
author represents to them that, in the economy of the 
New Covenant, they had received much more than 
they had resigned with the Old ; in the Old Covenant 
they had but the outline, in the New the completed 
picture, X. 1. This dogmatical argument serves as a 
support for the exhortation up to x. 18.; and that 
portion of the Epistle has, with reason, been especially 
called the dogmatical. For, although a comparison 
between the Old and New Covenants occurs, likewise, 
chap, xii. 19 — 24 (xiii. 10. 12.), still it is there treated 
in a more cursory manner. The single leading points of 
the comparison are the following : 1. The author of 
the New Covenant is exalted above all angels^ the 
short period of His humiliation proving nothing to the 
contrary, seeing that, precisely by that humiliation, He 
wrought out our salvation, and became a High-priest of 
the New Covenant, chap, i.- ii. (xii. 25.) 2. This 
High-priesthood is infinitely more exalted than that of 
the Old Covenant. In it is fulfilled what the word of 
prophecy had announced of a High priest after the or- 
der of Melchisedec, chap. v. vii. 3. Hence, the co- 
venant established by this High priest, the new rela- 
tion between God and man^ is much more exalted 
than the alliance maintained through the mediation of 
the priests of the Old Covenant— what was typical in 
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the latter came substantially to pass in the former, 
chap, -viii., ix.^ x. 

From this^ then, arises the theological import of the 
Epistle. It is, ] . A complete illustration of the words 
of Augustine, which I have adopted as the motto of 
the present work : Novum Testamentum in Vetere 
lately Vetus in Novo palet. And, the study of it is 
important in proportion to the importance, at the pre- 
sent time, of imbuing with secure views of the divine 
import of the Old Covenant^ those Theologians who be- 
lieve in the revelation of Ihe New. 2. The Epistle 
particularly leads us to the understanding of the Re- 
aeemer's High-piiesthood ; and, as, in the present age, 
especially, there is an endeavour after a more profound 
knowledge of the doctrine of the Atonement, so, in this 
respect, the Epistle is of great value to the Theologian. 



CHAPTER VL 

ON THE CANONICALNESS AND AUTHORITY OF THE 
EFISTIiE TO THE HEBREWS. 

Those theologians who do not conjoin the ecclesi- 
astical and critical interests have pronoimced an in- 
quiry, like the present, in an Introduction to this 
Epistle, superfluous. But, surely, the theological cri- 
tic, who finds himself constrained to deny the directly 
Apostolic origin of a book adopted into the canon of 
Holy Writ, is bound to give an account why, and 
to what extent, it may belong to the canon, and — as 
this gives their significance to the canonical books 
— ^whether it may be used as a norma fidei et vitcs 
Christiana:. After the laudable example of Bleek, 
and LUcke on the Apocalypse, we will enter upon this 
inquiry, and proceed, as uom. a starting point, with 
some general remarks upon the Canon. 

A consideration, which raises as much disquietude 
in the more superficial inquirer, as it yields comfort to 
the deeper observer, is this, that, in the history of the 
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Christian world, and^ particularlj^ in the history of the 
book upon which the Christian world founds its faith, 
accident has had as free scope as in the general history 
of mankind. As no inward^ positive, Divine influence, 
nor any outward Divine arrangement, put the historical 
writers of the New Testament in a condition to deli- 
ver to us, vrith the strictest fidelity to the letter^ the 
words which the Redeemer spoke; Providence having 
neither by internal nor external means guarded 
against variations of the sacred text by transcribers, 
in like manner, no outward authority, nor any rule dis- 
tinctly recognised in their consciousness, guarded the 
primitive Christian Church in the formation of the 
Canon of Holy Writ. But, as in the external world 
in which earthquakes and monstrosities interrupt not 
the eternal order and harmonious connection of the 
whole, and, in the moral history of a world in which 
a Nero and a Cataline cannot disturb, by the instru- 
mentality of man, the sure procedure of the great 
Creator, and only lead us the more to the acknowledg- 
ment of a Supreme wisdom, so the deeper observer of 
the constitution of the Holy Scriptures must be struck 
with the greater admiration, when, with all the scope 
left to what we call accident, he sees attained the 
lofty end proposed to Himself by the Father of men. 
When, in spite of the 30^000 various readings which 
were reckoned up, even in the time of Mill, in the 
New Testament, a text has been formed from which, 
— as every reasonable man confesses, — we can draw, 
vrith the most perfect confidence, the doctrine of the 
Gospel, who will not acknowledge the hand into which 
all- the unseen threads run together, firom out of every 
contingency ? " He rules,** says Haman, in the lan- 
guage of the Bible, " in the midst of his enemies." 
Such contingencies must be regarded as the abortions 
of nature, by which her grand and silent march is 
never for a moment disturbed, nay, which — says a 
great theologian — ^prove the existence of a Providence 
rtiore than the regularities of nature, as they prove 
that even the irregularity might become the rule. 
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In the congtruction of the Biblical Canon we perceive 
something similar. Some writings of the Apostles 
liave been lost (1 Cor. t. 9.) ; spurious epistles were, 
eyen during their lives, ascribed to them (2 Thess. ii. 
2.) ; writings, not spurious indeed, yet not the com- 
position of the Apostles, are found in our Canon; 
others, again^ as those acknowledged by us, have been 
r^arded as canonical, — and still, who would affinn 
that the Canon of the New Testament, as it lies at pre- 
sent before us, does not supply a certa regtda Jidei 
et vitas Christianas ? 

That the writings of the men whom the Lord im- 
mediately selected to continue his work were worthy of 
a place in the Canon will be at once acknowledged. 
These the primitive Church specially adopted. She 
did not, however, limit herself to them, but received, 
likewise, some works written by disciples of the 
Apostles, as the Gospels of Luke and Mark, and the 
Acts of the Aposdes. Whether James -and Jude, from 
whom came our New Testament Epistles, belonged to 
the number of the Apostles, is, at least, a matter of 
dispute. Origen and Clement cite the writings of the 
pretended Hermas and Barnabas as canonical ; the 
Epistle of Clement of Rome was r^d in most of the 
Christian Churches, like the sacred writings (Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. iv. 23.), and is found in one of the most 
ancient MSS., the Cod. Alex., along with the Biblical 
books. The Epistle to the Hebrews, too, is probably 
not the production of an Apostle. Now, what principles 
^ded the Church in her reception of these writings 
into the Canon ? It is agreed that there were no known 
rules on this subject. A sure historico-religious tact, of 
which they were unconscious, led the first Christians 
to admit, along with the Apostolic writings, those 
WQrks, the authors of which had been placed in the 
closest connection with the Apostles, and, whose spirit 
is purely Christian ; and this tact, whereby that Pro- 
vidence spoke which built up the Christian communi- 
ties, has approved itself most remarkably in the fact, that 
not one of the many impure^ apocryphal gospels, nay, 
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not eren the Tloi/Mr,v of Hermas (impure, also, in spirit, 
and yet so highly prized by some individuals), nor yet 
the Epistle of Barnabas, was received into the Canon : 
on the other hand, the Epistle of Clement, enjoying a 
wider circle of readers, approaches in spirit the nearest 
to the Pauline Epistles, and must be considered un- 
worthy of a place in the New Testament Canon 
only on account of its want of originality. The cor- 
rectness of this tact, in the primitiye Church, is evin- 
ced, also, beyond a doubt, in respect of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Let us suppose the case — that, instead 
of the Epistle before us, that preserved under the name 
of Barnabas had been admitted into the Canon. What 
a stain would it have4)een upon our collection of New 
Testament writings ! Who could have read it without 
a smile at the dullness and narrow-mindedness of the 
author ? and yet — let it not be forgotten — there was 
no known rule which made this be rejected and that 
retained ; for the Epistle of Barnabas, so far as we can 
trace it in history, was ascribed to that distinguished 
fellow-labourer of the Apostles, and, therefore, in that 
respect, equal to the Epistle to the Hebrews, and high- 
ly valued by some Fathers of the Church who were de- 
ficient in the purer Christian spirit. If the Epistle to 
the Hebrews be the work of Apollos, a place, by that 
circumstance, is, on the historical side, secured to it in 
the Canon ; and he that enters into its genius will join 
in the testimony borne to it by De Wette (see his Ein- 
leit. ins. N.T. s. 291.), and place it, in point of matter 
and spirit, on a level with the most admired produc- 
tions of the apostolic literature. 

We come now to the more difficult question, what 
normative importance we are to attach to the Epistle, 
if it must be referred, not to an Apostle, but, to the 
companion of an Apostle ? Even the ancient Church 
supposed a less degree of authority in the disciples of 
the Apostles, founded upon a smaller measure of parti- 
pipation in the Divine Spirit. The manner in which .Ter- 
tmlian adduces the evidence of our Epistle, as an appen- 
dix to that drawn from the other New Testament writ- 
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ings, strikiDgly and instnictiTel j illustrates this subject 
(see p. 18.). It appears that a gradation of the ope- 
rations of the Divine Spirit was supposed, similar to 
that which Origen supposes between the immediate 
declaration of God in ^' The Lord saith/' and the me- 
diate Dirine doctrines (Comp. the remarkable passage 
In Joan, torn iy. p. 5.), or, as the Rabbins supposed in 
the Old Testament, when they ascribed to the D^N^Hj 

a smaller measure of the spirit than to Moses, and to 
the D'i^nD an inferiority to the D^^{*iJ. Somo 

principle must have been applied to those New Testa- 
ment writings, of which the spirit was Christian, but 
the author doubtful, or unknown, similar to that 
which served as, a guide in regard to the acknowledged 
writings of the disciples of the Apostles ; the former- 
having in their favour the presumption that, at least, 
they were composed by men in close correspondence 
with the Apostles. And thus it happened that the 
Antilegom^ia were regarded as a subordinate class of 
the New Testament writings, were seldomer read to 
the people, and quoted less frequently to establish 
Christian doctrine. In this way, also, arose a distinc- 
tion of the New Testament Scriptures, like that ob- 
taining among the books of the Old, between the 
Canonical, in the stricter sense, and the Apocryphal. 
Jerome employs this latter title in speaking of the An- 
tilegomena, and characterises them as those quas ec- 
clesia legit ad cedificationem plebist but does not 
employ ad aucioritatem ecclesiasticorum dogmaium 
cof^rmandam. This very division has been adopt, 
ed by the Lutheran Church, which distinguishes 
the libri proto-canonici of the New Testament from the 
deutero^anonict, as the Roman Church does with re- 
spect to the scriptures of the Old Testament. The cri- 
tico-historical loAe of truth in the Protestant Church 
endeavoured to introduce this distinction even to the 
knowledge of the laity. Those books which Luther 
had distinguished firom ^' the right, certain, main 
books," as he calls them, the five Antilegomena, which 
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Eusebius reckoned, along with the Epistle to the He- 
brews and the Apocalypse, of which Luther had called 
in question the apostolic origin^ were, as we have re- 
marked, p. 57. note, even in point of position, in the 
collection, separated from those main books. Hence 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that of James, the book of 
Jade, and the Apocalypse, went together, and were 
placed after those certain books ; in the older editions 
of the Bible, the first twenty-three books, only, are 
marked with a continuous number, while the remain- 
ing four follow undistinguished. This marked divi- 
sion of the New Testament continued to be general 
in the Luthem Church so late as the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But, as in other respects, after the middle of that 
century, the critico-historical avidity for truth which 
distinguished the Reformers lost its energy, so that, 
for instance, the doubt of the Pauline composition 
ceased henceforward to be heard, so this critical divi- 
sion of the Canon, too, disappeared. 

Now, if a degree of authority is to be allowed to 
the compositions of the disciples of the Apostles in- 
ferior to that ascribed to those of the Apostles them- 
selves, there arises the question, what is the difference 
in degree of illumination in both, and what, conse- 
quently, in their normative authority ? We cannot, 
on this subject, refer to the manner in which it has 
been handled in any approved books of dogmatics ; nay, 
the very questions to which we are led by our Epistle^ 
have not even been discussed in treatises on the inspira- 
tion of the Apostles ; and we, therefore, find ourselves 
compelled to attempt a dogmatical deduction, at least 
by way of indicating the path to be followed. 

A radical investigation of this subject must proceed 
upon a definition of the manner in which the know- 
ledge of truth existed in Christ himself. The dogma- 
tics of Schleiermacher connect this question in a pecu- 
liar manner with the doctrine of the sinlessness of 
Christ. But, from the sinlessness of the Redeemer we 
can conclude to nothing more, in the first place, than a 
normal condition of a feeling of piety, leaving it still 
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uncertain by what extent of knowledge that feeling was 
accompanied. A strong and clear self-consciousness 
must, at any rate, be supposed in Him, as, otherwise, 
He would have been deficient in that clear expression 
of His pious emotions which is so requisite in a teacher. 
This, however, is not enough. Assuming this opinion, 
assuming that He could with facility express what He 
felt in adequate images and representations, still a two- 
fold deficiency would always, meet us : in the first 
place, this religious knowledge would refer only to the 
relation between God and man, and to no other ele- 
ment of faith ; in the second place, it would be mere- 
ly the knowledge of His own states of feeling, not that 
of objective truth. Ullmann, in his work on the Sin- 
lessness of Christ, has omitted the consideration of this 
side of the inquiry ; Schweizer, in his treatise '^ On the 
Dignity of the Founder of our Religion," claims for 
Clmst the consciousness of His states of feeling, of 
the manner in which " He was affected (Ger. sein 
Afficirtseyn) by God," but thinks that a scientific, ob- 
jective knowledge cannot be admitted to have been 
present in Him (Stud-u. Krit. 1834. s. 841. et seq.). 
Elwert, proceeding upon the views held by the school 
of Schleiermacher, consistently makes the possession 
of religious truth in the Apostles dependent upon the 
measure of their sinlessness (in the instructive treatise 
on Inspiration in Klaiber's Studien des evangel. Geist- 
lichkeit Wilrtembergs B. 2. H. 3.; against him is 
Steudel, in the treatise on the Inspiration of the 
Apostles, and the subjects connected with it, in the 
Tubinger theologischen Zeitschrift 1832, H. 2. u. 3.) ; 
while Twesten, in whom the views of Schleiermacher 
disappeared before the supranatural interest, proves the 
in&llible inspiration of the Apostles firom their destina- 
tion for the Church. 

The inquiry into the manner in which the percep- 
tion of truth existed in Christ, has its proper place in 
the doctrinal discussion respecting the person of Christ, 
and the status exinanitionis. The doctrine of ihe in- 
carnation of the Xoyo; is, in substance, that the self- 
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consciousness of the man Jesus, forming a continuity 
•with that of the Xoyo;, was conscious also, of the in- 
finitude of the actuality of the Xoyog, But, regarded 
as a separated human existence, He had, at the same 
time, those bounds assigned to Him which are neces- 
sarily supposed in the indiyidual man. To this point 
are to be referred progress in the different stages of life, 
with the gradations in deyelopment, the distinction of 
national peculiarity, of sex, of calling. Without these 
distinctions, the individual ceases to be discriminated 
from other individuals, and to occupy a place in the 
organism of mankind. Now, the essential point of our 
inquiry is, the particular calling, Christ was called to 
be a religious subject, to reveal the absolute religion 
of mankind. To this end a religious life is required, 
that is/ the absolute combination (Zusammenschluss) 
of the consciousness of self with the consciousness of 
God, and that combination, too, considered as ener- 
getical, so that this unity shall be realized in all the 
utterances of life. Again, to this belongs the absolute 
knowledge of religion. We understand, by this ex- 
pression, moreover, not merely a knowledge of the emo- 
tions of the subject, but a perception of objective truth. 
And, with this calling is also supposed the retirement 
of other spiritual tendencies and powers. Had these, 
in an equal degree, appeared in energy, they must 
kave revealed themselves as action, and thus the Re- 
deemer must have acted creatively in the sphere of 
politics, — of the fine arts, — of science. Still, as every 
sphere of life becomes perfect when man stands in a 
right relation towards God, so, along with the influ- 
ence of Christ upon the religious sphere. He had com- 
municated to Him, implicitS^ an influence upon every 
other sphere, as is shewn by the result in His Church. 
But here arises another question : are not the other 
limits, necessarily supposed with the individuality, 
boundaries, at the same time, to the absolute revela- 
tion of religion ? This we may not, however, afEurm, 
The human mind, fully developed, has, speaking ge- 
nerally, no barriers, it can pass out beyond itself, and 
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be in eyery other. Hence we see the more highly 
gifted man has no insurmountable barrier in his na- 
tional consciousness, he enters into the spirit of other 
tribes of men, and his own national consciousness be- 
comes, in proportion as he is the more perfect, the more 
a form in which to fulfil his rocation in the definite 
place in which he stands. In the Jewish people, besides, 
we- must consider, particularly, the duuacter of their 
peculiar calling. The whole nation may be regarded 
as a religious indiyidual, eyery thing in it had a reli- 
gious purpose. And thus the purified Jewish nation- 
ality forms the basis for the special labours of the Re-* 
deemer in His calling. 

But a still greater difficulty meets us from another 
quarter. Religious knowledge is only then absolute 
when it discerns its relation to other knowledge, and 
contemplates, in the light of truth, not merely the 
religious ideas, but also the history connected with 
these, in so far as that history is the bearer of religious 
ideas, Chnst connects the new religion with the old, 
and makes manifold references to its history. It is 
clear that not eyery conceivable historical error would be 
of importance for religious knowledge, but, it is not less 
true that there are historical errors which would essen- 
tially alter religious knowledge ; if, for instance, Christ, 
upon the ground of the testimony of history, had re- 
garded the sacrifice of Isaac, the so-called theft (for 
such it was not, see Litt. Anz. 1832. N. 63. s. 502.) 
of the yessels ftom the Egyptians, and the extermi- 
nation of the Canaanites, as the commands of G6d, 
and yet these things had not been such. Shall we say, 
then, that Christ had all the positive knowledge which 
can be acquired by learning alone, — that he obtained 
his knowledge in this way only, and that, consequent- 
ly, it was conditioned by the limitations of his people, 
— of his time, and of his teachers ? Or shall we say, 
that, in those cases in which the province of religious 
knowledge touched upon any other department we may 
not deny to Him an intuitive insight into that other 
knowledge also ? The former view, offensive as it may 
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appear, loses its offensiveness, in part, when we add, that 
the religious sense perceived, in an immediate way, the 
genuine religious purport under all the historical forms, 
but, that the knowledge respecting the historical, parti- 
cularly, appears as something indifferent. Let us eluci- 
date the subject by an example. The inward sense might 
perceive, in the words of Genesis, which present to us 
the institution of marriage, the genuine idea of that 
connection, but, whether the case was such as history 
relates of Adam and Eve is the unessential part of the 
subject. So the inward sense might perceive that 
. what is written in Isaiah Ixi. 1. expresses the idea 
to realise which Christ was come; but, whether, in 
that passage, the prophet spoke in his own name, or 
that of the Messiah, is the unessential matter. Some, 
indeed, may conceive that Old Testament fisu^ts, such 
as those mentioned, have no purely religious contents 
at all, but are the fictions of impure passion. With this 
view of the Old Testament, the supposition of an abso- 
lute religious knowledge in Christ can be reconciled 
only by ascribing to Him also an intuitive insight into 
other knowledge. But, from other circumstances, also, 
we are led to suppose in the Redeemer such an intuitive 
insight into other provinces. If, namely, the idea of 
an absolute religious knowledge equally demands a 
formal as a material perfection ; if the conception of 
Redeemer imply that the members of His Church, in 
religious perception, are not capable of rising above 
the Head of it, there follows the conclusion to such an 
insight in Christ into the positive knowledge connected 
with religion as would make Him free from error. 
Were it otherwise, the scientific and more profound 
theologian of our own days would be constrained to 
regard the rel^ous knowledge of the Redeemer as but 
an initial step. Let us form a clear conception of cer- 
tain individual cases, and it will appear evident, besides, 
that the mere contemplation of religious ideas, without 
their concrete shape, must have brought with it, at 
least, a more obscure expression of these ideas them- 
selves. Could Christ have been distinctly conscious res- 
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pecting eschatology, — could lusconsciousness hare gone 
beyond a mere conjecture (Ger. Ahnung), if he had not 
had an intuition into all concrete relations ? To the ques- 
tion^ in what mode a historical knowledge, going beyond 
what historically surrounded Him, is possible? — the 
answer lies in the theory of prophetism. The pro- 
phets have foretold, not only general^ but, also, single 
concrete eyents. It can be proyed incontestably, that 
Christ, with absolute certainty, foretold events, which* 
irrespective of prophetical intuition, could have been 
announced only in the form of a threat, in the cate- 
gory of possibility and probability. An extreme scep- 
ticism has wished to render doubtful even such data 
as the prediction of the denial of Peter. Be it so. 
We will take a section of the discourses of Jesus, the 
authenticity of which even the very extremest scepti- 
cism has never impugned. That the parables of Jesus, 
in Matth. xxi. xxii., are really declarations of Christ is 
admitted even by de Wette, and, in these, it is declared 
by Christ, in the plainest words» at a time when not a 
single heathen had been converted, that the kingdom 
of God should be, in an especial manner^ established 
in the heathen worlds " Therefore say I unto you" 
so i-uns the passage, Matth. xxi. 43., '' The kingdom 
of God shall be taken from you^ and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof" With the same un- 
doubting distinctness, many declarations are uttered, 
and have never been contested, respecting the ap- 
proaching destruction of the city, and the impending 
catastrophe of Israel. Matth. xxii. 7> Luke xix. 42., 
et seq. Shall we suppose the intuition which brought 
future events before the eye of the Redeemer unable 
to clear up events that were past, — to open up the in- 
visible world to His view ? 

Let us add to this, that the totality of the impres- 
sion of Christ's personality, as well as many declara- 
tions of His regarding His knowledge, admit only 
such an idea of Him as obliges us to assume, that the 
future could bring no increment to His religious in- 
sight. Ou this subject, the first Gospels ^d John 
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agree, Johniii. 11—13. Matth. xi. 27- We will 
mention another circumstance, which, although worth j 
of a full discussion, has not, as we helieve, hitherto, re- 
ceiyed one. It might he shewn, that the manner in 
which Christ partly employs Old Testament declara- 
tions, partly applies current Jewish formulae, in an ideal 
sense, indicates a mode of apprehending the religion 
of His nation altogether beyond the narrow views 
commonly taken by the Jews. Could Christ make 
the declaration, John i. 51., " Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son 
of Man /'-—could He, we say, make this declaration, 
if he had not had a more ideal notion of the angels 
than that current in the Jewish theology ? The same 
thing holds good with regard to the expressions, ^^sUting 
on the throne of God" *' coming in the clouds" in the 
words of Matth. xxvi. 64., '* From this time shall ye 
see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven." We draw the 
same conclusion from the declaration of our Lord, 
Luke XX. 37, 38., which it has been usual, indeed, to 
cite in a quite contrary way, as a proof of the depen- 
dence of Christ upon the Rabbinical exegesis. What 
is the point of Christ's proof? Is it not this, that 
when God places himself in so close a relation to any 
man as to call himself '^ the God of that man" there 
is conveyed in the very words, the eternity of such 
a man ! Certain highly intellectual philosophers 
have recently pointed out the correlative nature of 
faith in God and in immortality, and we shall not do 
wrong if we assume, that the Redeemer, in that decla- 
ration, intended to convey an equivalent notion. It is 
important that a greatnumber of His declarations should 
be weighed with a distinct reference to this question. 
From an inquiry of this kind, we have come to the 
conclusion, that, in the declarations of our Lord, an 
accommodation, in form, may be proved to a much 
greater extent than is commonly suj^osed, a conclu- 
sioii which has strengthened our conviction that, with 
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respect, also, to religious knowledge not immediate, 
we must not conceive Christ as in any way dependent 
on the degree of culture by which He was surrounded. 
A distinction between the religious knowledge of 
the Apostles and that of our Lor{ not merely in de- 
gree, but^ in specie^ is proved by the single declaration 
of Paul, 1 Cor. xiii. 12., " For now we see through a 

C^ ss in a dark word ; but then face to face : now I 
ow in part ; but then shall I know even as also I 
am known."^ Is it conceivable, that he who says, 
" All things* are delivered unto me of my Father : 
and no man knoweth the Son but the Father ; neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him," Matth. xi. 27., 
that he who says^ ^' Eveiy man, therefore, that hath 
heard and hath learned of the Father (through the 
voice of God revealing itself in every man), cometh 
imto me ; not that any man hath seen the Father, 
save he who is of God^ he hath seen the Father," 
John vi. 45, 46, — ^is it conceivable that this person 
could make the declaration of Paul his own ? That of 
Paul confesses, with a twofold reference, the imper- 
fection of the Apostolic religious insight. The Apos- 
tle knows only in part : his insight, therefore, is im- 
perfect, in respect of ejctension ; he sees the truth only 
in an enigma : his knowledge, in respect of intensivity, 
iis imperfect. The imperfection, considered extensiv^y 
is pronounced in the vii. chap, of the First Epistle to 
the Connthians. There we learn that he had an un- 
doubting insight only on certain points, but that, on 
other points again, he possessed a tolerably assured * 
opinion, yet not so assured as to warrant him in 
founding upon it laws for the community. The 
imperfection, considered intensivi^ would especially ap- 
pear from the dependent relation in which the Apos- 
tolic doctrinal type stands to the individuality of the 
Apostle. Biblical theology admits that Paul, John, 
and James^ follow a different r^6vog ^atdeiag, that there 
is in their doctrine a one-sidedness of apprehension^ 
modified by their individuality, that their doctrinal 
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forms redprocallj supply one another. In Christ, on 
the contrary, we have that higher unity, in which are 
found the germs of their specializations. We recog- 
nise, again, the deficiency of formal perfection in 
the Apostolic religious knowledge, in the relatiye in- 
capacity to rise to a thoroughly clear consciousness 
of the purport of the symholic doctrinal form. 
When Christ says, He is come to give His life as 
a ransom for many, when He speaks of the feast of 
joy which the good are to enjoy with the Patri- 
archs, of the fire which is never quenched, and the 
worm which never dies, we conceive, that, in His 
consciousness, the scope of the thoughts, and the na- 
ture of the image, were clearly distinguished. When, 
on the contrary, Paul speaks of Christ as the propiti- 
ation for sinners, of the glorified Son of God at the 
right hand. of the Father, of the evil spirits in the air, 
&c., the purport of the thoughts was so mingled with 
these images in his consciousness that he possessed 
that purport only in the images, or would have heen 
unahle, at least with certainty, to separate it from its 
figurative meaning. Finally, we find this deficiency 
of formal perfection, in the dependence of the Apostles 
upon the state of culture of the world by which they 
were surrounded, so that the measure of their histori- 
cal, physical, astronomical insight, does not go beyond 
that state. As we intend making a special application 
of these two Jatter propositions to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, we will enter a little more into detail. But, 
as we have to do with the writing of a coadjutor of the 
Apostles, we must previously enter upon the question, 
what relation the authority, and the nature of the re- 
ligious knowledge, of these Apostolic coadjutors stood 
to that of the Apostles themselves. 

The first question to be answered, is, whether we are 
bound to make a distinction in specie^ or one in de- 
gree only, between the communication of the Divine 
Spirit to the Apostles, and that to the rest of the 
Christian world ? This very important question has 
not been satisfiictorily treated in recent times, and we 
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oarselves confess to have encotmtered no little diffi- 
culty in the elucidation of that relation. As we can- 
not go into detail in this place, we will only remark, 
that, although such men as Barnabas, and Timothy, 
appear acting along with the Apostles, although the 
promises of the communication of the Spirit, in John, 
nay, even the promises of the power of working 
miracles, cannot be limited to the twelve, nor, Paul be- 
ing reckoned in the number, to the thirteen (1 Cor. 
xii. 9, 10. Mark xvi. 18. (in case this section is 
genuine). Acts viii. 6., yet it appears, as well from the 
Apostolic Epistles as from the testimony of the most 
remote ecclesiastical antiquity, that a specific autho- 
rity belonged to the Apostles, superior to that of their 
coadjutors, and all other Christians. In the Apostolic 
decree, Acts xv. 22., the Apostles are not placed 
upon an equality with, but before, the Presbyters, 
while the latter, along with the community, are re- 
garded as a whole. This, however, would carry us 
no further than to primi infer pares. But the case ' 
is different with the declaration in Heb. ii. 3., and 
Jttde V 17. According to these passages, the Apostles 
appear as absolute authority ; and Paul appears with 
an authority specifically different from that of Timothy 
— although it may be said, that this is modified by the 
youth of Timothy, and his dependence upon Paul. 
"Whenever the Apostle is conscious of speaking from 
revelation, he imposes upon the community an abso- 
lute obedience to his word, 2 Thess. iii. 6. Gal. i. 8. 
1 Cor. xiv. 37.— What the doctrine of the Church 
was on this subject at the close of the third century is 
shewn by the well-known words of Tertuliian : Spiri' 
turn quidem Dei etiam fideles habent^ sed non wnnes 
fideles apostoli etc. Exhort, cast, c. 4. Let us turn, 
however, to more early times. The Epistle of Barna- 
bas begins with a declaration of its author, respecting 
his character as a teacher, such as Paul certainly would 
not have prefixed to his Epistles : Ego auiem non tarn- 
quam doctor j sed unus exvobist demonstrabo pauca, per 
quas in plurimis lastiores sitis* He speaks of the 
H 
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Apostles, ch. Y., as of air independent class, whose 
calling was to spread the Gospel throughout the world. 
The Epistle of Clement of Rome, and that of Polycarp, 
as well as that of Ignatius, leave a strong impression 
on the mind, that these disciples of the Apostles would 
have regarded as audacious any pretension to an equa- 
lity in position with the Apostles. The closer rela- 
tion of the Apostles to Christ is expressed by Clement 
in these wordfs, c. 42 : 0/ acrotfroXo/ jj^/i* fouyysTJffOriffw 
avh rov xu^tou *Iri(fo\i Xgiifrov, 'If^ffoug 6 X^KfThg a^h rmi 
060V, 'E^e^fi/it^^Jj 6 X^iffrhg ouv airh roD ©sou, tal 0/ a^otf- 
Tokoi c6t6 roD X^/tfroO* Bysvovro oi/v afi^oTs^a (vraxrug sx 
hXri/Marog &iov^ Their higher prophetic gifts, and their 
right of ruling in the church he thus acknowledges, c. 
44 : xa/ 0/ amCTokot tj/j^uv syvuffav dia to\j xvgkv fifiauf 
'Jriffou Xg/tfroD, Srt totg effrai M roD ovofiarog rr^g iirigxoirr^g* 
dia ravTfiv oov r^v a/riav ir§6y)>oiiSty sikr^^ong Ts7^slav, xare- 
CTfiffav Tovg 'B'^osi^rifiivovgy And Polycarp, the disciple 
of John, says, in c. iii. of his Epistle to the Philippians^ 
OUTS ya^ eydiy ovn aXXog S/j,otog e,aoi dvvarai xofraxoXou- 
&Ji(fai rfi (foflcf rov fiaxa^m xal hdo^ov IlauXou.^ These 
passages sufficiently prove that even the disciples, the 
nearest to the Apostles, regarded the Apostles as be- 
longing to another, and a higher order than themselves. 
These data compel us to suppose that no disciple of 
the Apostles, and, generally, none of the first teachers 
of Christianity, pretended to that independent au- 
thority with which we see a Paul appear, and that 
they rather founded the obligatory force of their own 
doctrine simply upon the proof which they gave of its 
agreement with that which was originally delivered. 

• The Apostles have preached to us from our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; Jesus Christ from God. Christ therefore was sent by 
God, the Apost'es by C jrist ; so both were orderly sent, accord- 
iDfr to the will of God — Archbishop of Canterbury's version. 

^ So likewise our Apostles knew, by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
tliat there should contentions arise upon account (or about the 
name of the bishopric) of the ministry. A nd, therefore, having 
a perfect foreknowledge of this, they appointed persons, as we 
have before said. lb, 

* For neither can I, nor any other such as I am, come up to 
the wisdom of the blessed and renowned Paul. lb. 
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That the Spirit of God operated in them with greater 
power, and greater clearness, than in the Christians of 
a later period of the Church, may the more readily he 
granted, as the external agents must at that time hare 
contributed so much more powerftdly in awakening 
them, and as, indeed, miraculous powers shewed them- 
selves in the communities, which are not to be found 
in after times. Still, we make this admission only in 
the general, for doubtless there existed just such a di- 
versity ih the individuals, according to their different 
positions, as we find in the later periods of the Chris- 
tian Church. Now, we shall be obliged to admit a 
more or less disturbing influence in them, on the part of 
earlier education, in proportion to the measure of the 
Spirit which they received. 

It may be wished, perhaps, that we should assign a 
more definite boundary to the extent of these statements. 
But, it is probablyimpossible togive a general and ready 
rule, which, like an electrometer, applicable in every in- 
stance, could be employed to determine- with certainty 
the degree of inspiration in all cases. Two scientific so- 
cieties, so recently as the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, proposed, as the subject of a prize, the inquiry : 
whether there be actually a gradation in the kingdoms 
of nature ? and yet no rational man can doubt of the 
existence of such a gradation. But, when the Phy- 
sico- theologians, down to the pious de Luc, endea- 
voured to shew palpably, in the external habitust the 
modes in the Ontological series where the higher and 
lower steps pass into one another, they were justly 
ridiculed by Blumenbach. In nothing is nature more 
mysterious than in her transitions^ just because her 
transitions are commencements. The titles of the chap- 
ters, in the book of nature, are not drawn up by God 
but by man. This observation is equally applicable in 
the province of dogmatics and in that of nature. In 
dogmatics, indeed, they have distinguished gratia into 
prcBvenienSy operansy cooperans; but, where shall we 
find the dogmatic land-surveyor who will presume, 
'ipon every occasion, to fix the mere-stone, for the living 
^dividual^ where the one of these ceases and the other 
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begins ? The case is similar with respect to the rarions 
degrees of inspiration^ which may be fixed, as to their 
grand features ; but^ they have transitions where one 
degree imperceptibly loses itself in another. And we 
conceiye it to be no more a reproach to the dog* 
matisty that he cannot bring them under his division 
of chapters, than it is to the naturalist that he can- 
not classify the transitions in the kingdom of nature. 

When the Rationalists of modem times conceived, 
that they might rise above the apostolic degree of know- 
ledge> they did so upon the ground of the supposed dis- 
covery, thit the doctrine of the Apostles, literally taken, 
led to contradictions, and to sensuous representations of 
religious truth incompatible with reason. Paul speaks 
of a sacrificial death of Christ ; but, in the blood of a 
man, even were he a God-man, there is inherent as 
little atoning power as in the blood of an animal ; he 
speaks of a resurrection of the body ; but the scattered 
bones can never again be brought together ; according 
to him the faithful shall judge the angels ; but, if they 
be good angels — and the word ayyeXot, without any 
adjective, can be referred only to such — what is there 
in them to be judged ? He speaks of spirits h roTs 
inrov^aviag, Eph. ii. 2. vi. 12., but, if by this epithet we 
are to understand the lower stratum of the atmosphere, 
then no spirits are to be found there, &c. And, be- 
sides, the 2 Epistle of Peter, ii. 4., in contradiction with 
Paul, says, that the wicked spirits are in Tartarus, and 
it is said, 1 Peter v. 8., that the devil goeth about 
upon the earth. 

Now, in the first place, Rationalism should have had 
the courage to confess, that the same, or similar, stones 
of offence occur in the discourses of the Redeemer him- 
self. It ought also to have been acknowledged, that 
the purport of the thoughts which lie at the founda- 
tion of such expressions may be true, although not in 
the sensuous form in which these thoughts appear in 
the utterance of them. And, finally, it must also be 
kept in mind, that the Apostles cannot have been al- 
together wanting in insight into the inadequacy of the 
form in which they presented their doctrine. In 
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proof of this maj be adduced ikeir change qf images 
respecting the same thing; when, for instance, the 
Apostle in one passage calls Christ the Paschal iamb, 
in another the Mercy-seat^ in a third the Ransom, in 
a fourth the Mediator. We appeal on this point to 
Luther also. That thoroughly concrete spirit, who 
speaks of dirine truths in the most uncouth images of 
common life, and lets boldly out against your gentle re- 
finers (who haye first to filter the milk of the Divine 
word through tlieir own coal- sack, that they may render 
it more pure), does not think it wrong to write of the 
evil spirits in the above mentioned passage of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, *< above us in the air, 
they are floating like the clouds over us, and they flut- 
ter and fly ev«-y where about us Uke At/wift/e bees," &c. 
(Walch's Ed. Part 12. p. 471), to say of the serpent 
in Paradise, that, before the fall, it went upright '^ like 
a cocW* and of Christ's descent into hell, that ^^ He beat 
in the gates of hell with his victorious banner." He 
certainly gave no account to himself, generally, of the 
relation of image and thought in such discourses, but 
that he, notwithstanding, had, we will not say in aJl, 
but, in several of his expressions of this kind a consci- 
ousness of the inadequate relation of thought and 
image, is seen from the following remarkable passage 
in a sermon on the descent into Hell : '^ If the matter 
were who should be the cunningest, I could be as 
cunning as they who so mock us, and scornfully ask 
' and mock, how then was it ? Was the banner made of 
paper or cloth ? How happened it that it was not burned 
in hell ? what kind of gates, doors, and bars were there 
in hell, — were they of iron or wood ? Now, were I to 
endeavour to fathom, to feign forth, and to heighten 
these promises without images, and as they are in diem- 
selves, I could not express them, nor couldst thou un- 
derstand. On this account, the outward tokens, images, 
and comparisons are good and useful to paint forth the 
thing, to comprehend it, and to retain it. Nay they 
serve to keep off from us the devil with his fier^ darts, 
who seeks to seduce us from the word with high and 
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subtle thoughts, and we are, through snch cleat and 
easy images, which eyery man, even the most simple, 
can well conceive, kept in the right understanding of 
the word/' 

In this respect, the study of the immortal work of 
Dante, La Divina Commedia, yields many instructive 
notions. Throughout the whole of that work there 
runs a grand symbolicism, in the use of which the au- 
thor was certainly unconscious, in many cases, of the 
relation between the thought and its garb, but in some 
cases he has expressed distinctly that the material, 
local, concrete representation was only a vehicle for the 
thought. . In one passage, indeed, he expressly directs 
attention to the circumstance, that the local form 
which he had selected for the expression of the thought, 
is in contradiction with the local reality of the relation 
subsisting between them. According to his doctrine, 
the blessed are in wie heaven, and participate in simi- 
lar happiness in proportion as they have rendered 
themselves susceptible cf the influence of the upper 
light ; they may be compared to smaller and larger 
vessels, which, indeed, are all full, but, yet with differ* 
ent quantities. Now, as they behold the eternal light 
in various degrees^ it is said of them (Pai-adise^ Canta 
iv. 37—48.): 

*' Here were they shewn thee, not that fate assigns 
This for their sphere, but for a sign to thee 
t)f that celestial furthest from the height. ^ 

Thus needs, that ye may apprehend, we speak : 
Since from things sensible alone we learn 
That which, digested rightly, after turns 
To intellectual. For no other cause 
The Scripture, condescending graciously 
To your perception, hands and feet to God 
Attributes, nor so means : and holy church 
Doth represent with human countenance 
Gabriel and Michliel, and him who made 
Tobias whole." 

Cary^t Transl. v 37—49. 

In those forms borrowed from locality, such as 
Paradise, Third Heaven, Tartarus^ &c., there is sha- 
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dowed out, as the poet sajSy a subject of thought 
which can be brought near to, and impressed upon the 
general consciousness only in such a concrete form. 

We have still a few observations to make on the re- 
lation whicli existed, in the Apostles, between error in 
mundane things and religious truth. It has already 
been remsu-ked^ that the religious sense, even with a 
defective and erroneous insight into historical data, can 
attain correctness through the guidance of an inward 
tact. By tad we understand liere, as we do in the 
province of the fine arts, a rule reposing in the feelings^ 
hut not coming dislinctiy and consciously forward. 
To this .tact, guided by the Divine Spirit, is brought 
back what we call inspiration in the historians of the 
New Testament. That they are not always rigour- 
ously exact, is seen by comparing them together, but, 
fkat a want of historical rigour, in particulars, may 
exist with historical truth, upon the whole, and how it 
may exist, I have endeavoured to shew in my " Cre- 
dibility" (Glaubwiirdi^eit), Sect. V. p. 429, et seq. 
2d ed., to which section I beg earnestly to direct the 
reader s attention. The matter is precisely the same 
with regard to their narrative of the Redeemer's dis- 
courses. These narratives differ, all of them, — some- 
times that of every Evangelist compared with any of 
the rest — and yet it would be impossible to find, in any 
passage, a contradiction in the sense of the discourse. 
Do we not, in this, perceive a higher hand ? We find 
a similar relation in the manner in which the Old Testa- 
ment is approached by the Apostles. They do not al* 
ways go back to the Hebrew text, but frequently to the 
LXX. ; and they may have occasionally failed in a right 
perception of the historico-critical constitution of the 
books which they employed. But, whoever will care- 
fully compare their citations firom the Old Testament, 
will be astonished, with all this imperfection in the 
form, at the correct religious tact with which they 
have employed the Old Testament passages. We 
have attempted to shew thi?, with respect to one of 
he passages most frequently attacked (Gal. iii. IG), 
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in the first Supplement. It must be clear to erery 
unprejudiced mind, that the new Christian conscious- 
ness of those views and traditions, which had reached 
a Paul from the Jewish theology, must have formed a 
kind of crisis in him. That many traditions, interpret 
tations, and opinions of the Jewish schools still cleared 
to Paul, the want of a foundation for which we now 
clearly perceive, must certainly be admitted, and still 
when, as 1 Cor., chap, vii., shews, he makes so exact a 
discrimination between his own opinion, and what was 
made certainly known to him by revelation, it is evi- 
dent, that his delivery of the Evangelical doctrine could 
not be disturbed by any impure admixture from that 
side. And, if it must be admitted generally, that there 
reigns in the writings of Paul, Peter, and John, a much 
nobler and more rational spirit than in those of the 
Rabbins, we may with every reason assume, that what 
these Apostles retained of their previous culture wa» 
only the nobler, or, at least, not the mean and foolish 
notions. This will appear, in the most obvious light, 
when we consider the gross Jewish errors which the 
Apostles believed before their conversion, and imagine 
to ourselves what impression must have been made on 
the Christian reader, had they, after their conversion, 
represented such opinions, in their doctrinal writings, 
as undoubted truth ; — for instance, as appears to result 
from John ix. 2., they believed that a man might sin 
in his mother*s womb, and, from Matth. xvii. 10., ex- 
pected a personal return of Elias. The book called 
Ain Jakub contains the whole Agaddin (Legends), 
collected from the Talmud, what impression would 
they not have produced had they passed into the 
writings of a Paul ? Some, it is true, have thought 
they were able to shew something of the same kind in 
the Apostle, namely, at 1 Cor. x. 4. But, the inter- 
pretation which charges him, upon the Strength of that 
passage, with belief in the Jewish legend, that the 
rock of Moses accompanied the Israelites during the 
whole of their march, can be proved to be false. 
The Apostle, certainly, did not mean, by the '* pro« 
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fane and old wives* fables," of which he speaks, 1 Tim. 
iy. 7-, the wild tales of the Rabbins ; yet such a mind 
as his, we think, could not, on the whole, have 
passed any other judgment upon them. 

With the exception, perhaps, of the Revelation of St* 
John, there is no New Testament book whose doctrinal 
manner, if we are foi^etful to distinguish between the 
form and the thoughts, which would lead to such crude 
and material views as the Epistle to the Hebrews. In 
that Epistle, God is represented as dwelling in a taber- 
nacle in the most interior portion of the heavens, of 
which Moses' tabernacle of the Covenant was a copy, 
close by the Holy of Holies. Passing through the hea- 
vens, Christ enters into this portion with His own bloody 
and, to complete the atonement^ presents it there be- 
fore the face of God, Heb. viii. 2, 3.; ix. 11, 24. 
He is, generally speaking, appointed Priest at this 
tabemade, viii. 4, 6. ; vii. 24., and, specially, for the 
business of intercession, vii. 25. Even in that region, 
in heaven, a heavenly Jerusalem is placed, in which 
all the spirits made perfect are enthroned, xii. 22. 
Christ is represented as High- priest and as a sacrifice, 
obliged to bring His own blood before God, if the 
human race was to be reconciled. Some more re- 
cent expositors, altogether destitute of the power of 
contemplating the New Testament doctrinal form as a 
whole, and of insight into the general human relation 
of the thought to the representation of it, have not 
blushed actually to take the greater part of what our 
author brings forward, in unconscious S3mabolicism, in 
the proper sense of the expressions. In this respect 
he has received from none of his commentators so 
rude a handling as from Bcihme. In the remarks on 
xi. 10., we read, Erat namque Judaeorum^ gentis incre- 
dU}ilt se sua que omnia superstitione amantis^ opinio^ 
Hierosdyma quaedam, qua sua urbe nihil putarent im 
rerum universo vel praesfantius, vel dimnius, in ipso 
ooeh esse aedtficaia^ nimirum ea pro sede patria dim in 
aeiemum beatorum Juiura, And upon this follows, 
Neque sane turn credendum fuerit^ nostrum quoqu* 
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genie Judaeum eadem opinione fuisse quantumcunque 
praediium et imbutum. On viii. 2., it is said that it is 
a laudabile Jtgmentum of the author when he eoelesti 
iemplo a lectorihus dudum, sed iia, ut careret pontifice 
suo, credito places Jesus at the head as High-priest, 
who will continue there eternally to exercise His office. 
Nay, according to xii. 22 , the author not only believed in 
a heavenly Jerusalem, but also in a Mount Zion in hea- 
ven. This commentator is fully supported by the work 
of Roth, mentioned p ^5,^ comp., for instance, p. ^\. 
of that work. Now, in the first place, we might inquire 
of these theologians, in order to come to an understand- 
ing on this subject, whether they expound the dis- 
courses of Christ according to the same herme- 
neutical principles, and extract from Luke xvi. 9 , 
that Christ thought there were many mansions in hea- 
ven., from Luke xix. 17., et seq., that, according to the 
doctrine of Jesus, each individual of the blessed will 
reign over a multitude of cities, and from Matth. viii. 
11., that He, also, agreeing with the Rabbinical doc- 
trine, conceived eternal happiness to consist in a feast 
with the Patriarchs, and for this feast Leviathan to 
have been laid in salt } See Jarchi, in his Comm. on 
Gen. i. 21. The older Rationalism, which still pre- 
•erves some respect for the person of Christ, and in 
the school of which the commentator Bohme himself 
was trained, will, no doubt, entertain some scruples on 
this point. We read, at least, p. 577. » where the de- 
claration of Christ, John viii. 56., is cited as a super- 
stition, Caeterum de Abrahaino similia affcrenfem fecit 
ipsum Jesum Joannes. From this it would appear, 
that the declarations of our Lord are likewise to h% 
interpreted according to this gross system of hermeneu- 
tics, but then to be laid to the account of the Evange- 
lists. Very good, but how stands the matter with the 
Revelations of John ? That book is surely a real 
magazine of gross Jewish representations, and from it, 
particularly, is proved the superstition of the Jewish 
Jerusalem, which is to descend upon earth in the time 
of the Messiah, (Rev. xxi. 2.) ; and in it, too, there 1« 
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Tery distinct mention, not only of a temple of God in 
heaven, but even of an ark of the covenant, (Bev. xi. 
19). But, on the other hand, how does it agree with this 
representation, when, of that city of God, the very 
stones of which are reckoned up, it is said, chap, 
xxi. 22., "And I saw no temple therein : for th« 
Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of 
it. And the city had no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon, to shine on it : for the glory of God did 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof." Are 
such passages not calculated to draw the attention of 
interpreters to the fact, that the human mind, and 
especially the Oriental popular mind, in order to ex- 
press what exceeds its powers, takes refuge, from in- 
ternal necessity in imagery, without, however, expect- 
ing the reality exactly in this concrete covering. The 
Persian religio-philosopher Mahmud. (Cod, M.S. 
BerdJ), himself an Oriental, has expressed his views 
on this subject so clearly and beautifully, that we can- 
not deny ourselves the pleasure of presenting them to 
the reader. 

" This world, the region of the things of sense. 
Is but the shadow of yon spiritual world. 
From which it draws its nourishment and life : 
Our thoughts are captive monarchs, who are chained 
And fettered in the prison of our words. 
For, when sometime the sage^s heart doth feel 
The stirrings of the Being Infinite, 
He straightway is constrained to vail his views 
To the low level of his intellect, 
Which must supply such shadowy images 
As picture things unending.^ 
Thus, never is his portraiture complete $ 
And, that alone which truly profits man 
Is knowledge of himself. fVouldsH thou hunt down 
Each image to its consequents, thou must 
On this side much remove, on that supply,** 

If we now turn our particular attention to the point 
under discussion, we do not venture, certainly, to af- 
firm, that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
would have been able to develope the purport of the 
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thoughts, with securitj, out of the sjmholical signs and 
images which he has employed. But, we think we 
maj venture to affirm, distinctly, that he was not de- 
ficient in the knowledge of moving in the province of 
tymhol, and, that a proof of this may he obtained from 
his own words. This may be done, in the first place, 
with regard to the doctrine of the Atonement, as, indeed^ 
has been shewn in de Wette's treatise on the Sybo- 
licism of the Epistle to the Hebrews. For, while from 
tome passages of the Epistle we might conceive that 
the author placed the properly atoning element in the 
physical act of the shedding of blood, other passages 
shew, on the contrary, that he regarded the spotless- 
ness of Christ, and the entire yielding of His will in 
the sacrifice of Himself, as the essential point, Heb. ix. 
14. ; X. 9. ; and, it also clearly appears from this, that 
Christ unites in one person the character of Sacrifice 
and Priest. It scarcely requires to be proved, that the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews did not believe 
in a material, heavenly city, and a real Mount Zion in 
heaven. His intention, in the passage under discus- 
sion, is to contrast the more excellent Christian pos* 
sessions, in salvation, with those of the Old Testament ; 
if among the latter was amount of God, and a sensible 
dty of God, surely a fancy of but very moderate live- 
liness might light upon the thought of a heavenly city 
of God, and a heavenly mount of God, without the as- 
sistance of the tradition of the Rabbinical schools. 
And, in this contrast, those expressions will denote cer- 
tainly nothing more than the perfected priestly living- 
together of the redeemed. Do not the same images 
of a heavenly Jerusalem prevail in our own spiritual 
lyric poetry, and through that poetry in the fancy of 
the Christian ? And yet it may boldly be asserted that, 
even among the most uncultivated members of the 
Church — supposing them to be truly pious — not one 
will be found who believes in a real, heavenly city. 
Oth^ counter arguments will be found in the Com- 
mentary on xii. 22. The question may appear moro 
doubtful 88 respects what the author says of the hea- 
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renlj temple. It is said, yiii. 5., that the earthly ta- 
bernacle of testimony was only the copy of a heavenly 
original ; and it is not to be doubted, that our author 
considered heaven as the seat of God, and that^ conse- 
quently, the entering of Christ into heaven has a pretty 
distinct local signification. But we must direct at- 
tention to the circumstance, that this very representa- 
tion itself, according to which God is placed in hea- 
ven^ can be proved to be only of a symbolical charac- 
ter. Gomp. on this subject the Comm. on ii. 5., and 
on the Sermon on the Mount, Biblical Cabinet, Vol. 
XX. And, God having been conceived as indubitably 
spiritual and omnipresent, does it not follow, that the 
representation mentioned of the appearance of Christ 
before God must partake of the symbolical character ? 
Nay, the symbol of the heaven itself proved insuffi- 
cient for the loftiness of the idea. What was spiritu^ 
ally most exalted was transferred to the place which 
was, in respect of space, higher than heaven itself; just 
as our poetry, at one time, sneaks of God as enthroned 
in heaven, at anodier, as above all heavens. Thus it 
is said, ix. 8., that the temple division of the holy 
place had quite disappeared in the Christian economy, 
and, that only a Holy of Holies remained, which, ac*^ 
cording to ix. 11., lies beyond the perfect tabernacle not 
made of the material of this world, so that Christ must 
pass through the heavens in order to reach it, as it is 
also said, iv. 14., with which vii. 26. agrees, that He 
is become higher than the heavens. Paul makes 
use of the same idea, to represent, in the most surpass- 
ing terms, the exaltation of the Saviour above all 
earthly bounds, when he says of him, Eph. iv. 10., that 
he ascended up^r above all heavens, in order to fill 
all things. The manner in which these representa- 
tions mutually exclude one another (which is always a 
proof that the writer is moving in the regions of ima- 
gery, since it is of the nature of the image to give a 
one-sided expression of the thought), we find, also, in 
respect of the functions which Christ is to perform as 
high-priest of the heavenly sanctuary. It is said, that 
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He oiFersHis blood, and presents it before God, and that 
He makes intercession ; but^ in the same chapter, it is 
said at the yerj outset, "what, also the commencement 
of the Epistle declares, that this high-priest sits on the 
right hand of the throne of glory, in heaven, viii. 13. 
With the same reason for which the literal conception 
of the one representation is insisted on, we should be 
obliged to hold fast^ likewise, the literal sense of the 
other. The sitting on the thi^ne and ruling, taken in 
their proper sense, destroy the priestly functions, also 
taken in their proper sense. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE EXPOSITORS OF THE EPISTLE TO THB 
HEBREWS. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews has been more com- 
mented upon in single treatises than any other Epistle 
of the New Testament. It is not our intention, at pre- 
sent, to give a complete account of the exegeticai li- 
terature respecting it, but to mention only those pro- 
ductions which we deem most worthy of notice. 

Of the Fathers of the Church, and collectors of Ca- 
tenae, we have, 1. Chrysostom, whose homilies are to 
be found in the 11th vol. of Montfaucon's edition. 
The homilies of this Father, having been taken down 
by various tachygraphers, contain a great number of 
various readings, and also some obscure passages, 
Comp. particularly, the homilies on Matth., and on the 
Acts of the Apostles. The same remark holds good 
with respect to those on tjie Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Some manuscripts have many more than others ; in 
several passages there are found contradictions, or a want 
of connection. See, in the Comm., the remark on He- 
brews iv. 2. In respect of our Epistle, this is explain- 
ed by the fact, that we possess these homilies only in an 
edition of the presbyter Constantinus,— according to 
Savilius and Tillemont^ of that fiiend of the Bishop, the 
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presbyter Constantius^ who repaired to him at Cucusus, 
and frequently corresponded with him — and that this 
edition, as we are told by the superscription itself, was 
formed /Ctsra rjjv xolfiriffiv avrov a^i ffrifjbsiuv^ that is, from 
tachygraphical notoe or .sigla. Notwithstanding these 
imperfections, this work, in point of matter, is not to 
be compared with the homilies on the Acts. Although 
Erasmus ventured to say of the latter : nihil unquam 
legi indoctius^BBRwaxc stebtens scriberem meliora, 
yet, in the commentary on our Epistle we find the 
usual exegetical excellencies of this Father. 2.) Theo- 
doret. Even if thepraise be just which has been bestow- ' 
ed by Sixtus Senensis on this expositor: quantumjltri 
potest sucdncte^elegantert ordinate etpie sensus Pauli 
explicantur, et sententicesententiis, quod in Paulo videtur 
diffidllimumj miro artificio conjunguntur, and which 
has been repeated, especially by the school of Emesti, 
still we must regard Chrysostom as of more import- 
ance to the expositor of the New Testament Epistles 
than Theodoret, as he has certainly entered more 
profoundly into the sense of single passages. Theo- 
doret's knowledge of languages, too, has not preserved 
him from errors in that respect, as in the explanation 
of Heb. ii. 16. The Commentalio of J. F. Ch. llichter, 
De Theodoreio epist, PauL interpreter Lips, 1822., 
,we could have wished a little more profound. 3.) 
The Catenae of Theophylact and (Ecumenius. The 
reason why the expositors of the New Testament, and, 
particularly those of the Epistles, employ, and much more 
frequently make extracts from the former than the lat- 
ter, we must seek in the less extensive circulation of 
the works of CEcumenius ; for, in copiousness, and in 
apt grammatical observations, the commentaries of 
(Ecumenius, frequently used by Erasmus under the 
name of Scholia Grceca, surpass those of Theophylact. 
This superiority is owing to the circumstance (whether 
the merit of this must be ascribed to the first col- 
lector, or to the later copyists), that they contain firag- 
ments and notes of many distinguished expositors, of 
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Origen, Theodore of Mopsuhestia, Photius^ &c. Hence 
no one will hesitate to subscribe to the opinion of 
Angostine, in p. 30. of the dissertation cited in the 
note* : Caeterum quisquis sit kujus catenoe confectoTy 
id candide prqfileor, nihil prasclarius a scriptoribus 
grotcis in N,T, conscriptum extare prceserlim in ge- 
nere interpretationis gratnmalico. 

Of the Roman-Church the writers most worthy of 
attention are, 1.) Erasmus, in the Adnotationes (first 
published in 1516.)i in the Opp, ed. Lugd. B.T, 
VL and his Paraphrasis (1522.), in the Opp. T. 
VI L The first, which are also found in the Crifid Sa- 
crt, furnish much new matter for criticism, and gram- 
matico-historical interpretation (which has been more 
folly expanded by succeeding writers), as well as va- 
luable notices for the history of patristic exposition. 
The paraphrase is, at the same time, a commentary — 
as he says, paraphrasis commenfarii genus est — and he 
has proposed to himself to approximate the thoughts 
of the Apostle to our manner of thinking, something 
of the same nature, though in a difierent way, as, in 
recent times, has been done by Stolz or Dr. Paulus. 
Melancthon considers these paraphrases so excellent, 
utsine pudore alias moliri non posset (Hottinger Hist, 
EccL vi. p. 37«)« With this eulogium we must agree 
so far as respects the elegance and perspicuity of his 
language, and the view of the connection of the 
thoughts in single passages, which is frequently very 
happy ; but he has neither caught the leading ideas in 



* The critical character of the Scholia of (Ecumenius hat 
never been clearly displayed. Fronto Ducaeus doubted that 
(Ecumenius was the author of them. Augustine, also, in 
the Dissertation, Dg catenis patrum gracis,^ represents the 
authorship as doubtful. The latter is likewise of opinion that 
the explanations of Photius, in particular, have been added by 
a later hand. Still the authorship of (Ecumenius might be 
very well defended, namely, from the writer's appeal to his 
wn/utmwt*t in Oclatefiehutn, in the Remark on Heb. iz. I. : r^irf 
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the Apostolic writings, nor the coherence of them on a 
grand scale, or as a whole. For this object the man 
who could praj : sancie Socrates^ ora pro nobis was 
deficient in insight into the fundamental truths of 
Christianity. The reproach of Luther, in allusion to 
this {Erasmi paraphrases parapbroneses), was well 
applied to him. The beautiful edition of them which last 
appeared by Augustine, 177B, 3 vol., contains also a 
history, by Nosselt, of the paraphrases of Erasmus. 
2d. Zegerus, Scholia in N. T. libros^ 1553., likewise 
comprised in the Critici sacri ; this writer is a bigot 
to his creed, and without very extensive learning ; yet 
in difficult passages he has commonly a definite opin- 
ion, and frequently refers to the paires. 3d. Benedict 
Justinianus, Explanationes in omnes Pauli epp. Lugd.j 
1612. The merits of this commentary no one; 
with the exception of Richard Simon, Hist, dts comm. 
de N, T. c. 42., appears to have duly estimated. 
The writer's acquaintance with the Fathers induced 
me to make frequent use of his commentary while com- 
posing my own upon the Romans ; but, in writing the 
present work I have not had access to his. 4th. Cor- 
nelius a Lapide, Commeniaria in omnes Pauli epp, 
Anlw^t 1614. The exegetical works of this Jesuit must 
be mentioned, not so much on account of their intrinsic 
merits as of the great importance they have acquired in 
the Roman Church. Of this commentary on the Epis- 
tles alone, there appeared — besides seven editions of 
the Opera — from 1614 till 1683 — ^noless than^/bwr/ecn 
editions, and hence the extensive circulation of the 
work. We shall not regard as partial the observations 
of Oisb. Yoetius, in the Bibl, stud, tkeoL 1. 2. c. iv. : in 
pluribus locis difficilibus jejunus est^ imo magis muius 
quam piscis, in philologicis hospes est, in tnoralibus 
postiUicas quisquilias Jbtrudit etc, when we consider 
that his fellow-believer Guy Patin, in the Patiniani, p. 
60, pronounces this opinion of it : ^^ le commentaire sur 
les 6pitres est passable, le reste est peu de chose.'* 5th. 
Calmet, Commentaire liiteral sur I'icriture sainte, 
Paris 1707— 1716. in 23 vol. 4to., afterwards 1724— 
I 
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26 , in 8 vol. fol. The work of this learned Benedic- 
tine remains still the chief exegetical work in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. It merits this distinction, how- 
ever, more as respects the Old Testament than the 
New, and, generally, more on account of its antiqua- 
rian dissertations. The writer has not entered very 
profoundly into the difficulties of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 6th. Klee, Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Mayence, 1833. Acknowledging, as we do, 
the estimable disposition of the author, we regret the 
necessity which compels us to avow, that this exegeti- 
cal work in no respect satisfies the demands of learn- 
ing, and has not advanced, on any single point, our 
understanding of the Epistle, not even in those cases 
where we should most naturally have expected it, 
namely, in the dogmatical questions. 

Among the numerous expositions of the Evangelical 
Church we shall first mention the performances of the 
reformed Theologians, down to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Here, as elsewhere, Calvin and 
Beza are distinguished, the former for his knowledge 
of things, the latter for his knowledge of words. The 
estimable Piscator, too, who frequently expresses pe- 
culiar ideas on the Epistle to the Hebrews, is in- 
clined to follow these commentators. Zwingle's short 
and unimportant Annotationes have been mentioned p. 
66, note. The same may be said of the Explann, ad Ep, 
adEbr.^ 1734., byOecolampadius. The learned Pellica- 
nus, Comm. in omnes apostt. epp., 1539., is something 
more original. These heads of the Church were joined, 
at the' beginning, and about the middle, of the seven- 
teenth century, by those ornaments of the Dutch Aca- 
demies Leyden and Franecker, and of thatnoble nursery 
of genuine Theology in France, Saumur,— which, alas ! 
fell too soon before the storms of persecution, — Drusius, 
Louis de Dieu, Dan. Heinsius, Cameron, and the two 
Cappells. Heinsius, in his Exercitationes sacrae, 1639, 
is generally at least, newy if not correct; comp., for ex- 
ample, Hebr. iv. 12. vii. 8. ii. 16, jii. 1. ; Drusius, in 
bis Animadvv. draws his illustrations particularly from 
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tbe Old Testament and the Rabbins ; De Dieu^ in bis 
Critica sacra, gives valuable critical remarks with refe- 
rence to the Oriental translations ; of the Cappells, the 
elder J. Cappell (a younger, and also celebrated J. Cap- 
pell, was the son of Louis Cappell), Professor in Sedan, 
published copious and well considered Observv, in Ep. 
adEbr. 1624., his brother, the renowned Louis Cappell, 
added Spicilegium nott, in N, T», 1632, to the remarks 
of Cameron, and published this with the Observv. of 
his brother on the New Testament, Amsterdam, 1657» 
But the most deserving of distinction is John Cameron, 
by birth a Scotchman (tl625 in Prance), whose Annott. 
in iV. T. were first published by his friend Louis Cappell 
in 1628, the later editions are of 1632, 1677. Of him 
R. Simon, a Roman Catholic, gives this testimony : " il 
est vrai qu'il traite quelquefois en thiologien les ma- 
tieres de contro verse, maiscela n'empeche pas qu'il n'ait 
eclairci doctement le sens litteral et grammatical d'un 
grand nombre de passages, etc." Cameron unites dog- 
matical profundity to a solid knowledge of language 
(in his 25th year he spoke Greek and Latin with equal 
fluency), and a certain acumen which makes him in se- 
veral passages depart from views hitherto adopted, and 
correct errors which had received the sanction of pre- 
scription. See on Heb. ii. 16. His work may serve as 
a beautiful specimen of the spirit which animated the 
Academy of Saumur. He has done much, especially 
for the Epistle to the Hebrews. All these, with the- 
exception of De Dieu and Heinsius, have been adopt- 
ed into the Criiici sacri, — An interest in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews increased in Holland from the time that 
the school of Coccejus began to shew so great a predi- 
lection for the study of Typology. The commentary 
of Coccejus himself^ which is found in the 5th vol. of 
his works, contains a great deal of good dogmatical 
discussion (Comp., for example, ii. 10), and is not ex- 
travagantly Typological. This characteristic is still 
more observable in those expositions of the Epistle,. 
Tfbich, after the Dutch fashion, were given in sermoiuu 
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We will now bring together the whole of this class of 
writers, which reached even into the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. To it belong : Groenewegen 
(1693), Ackersloot (1697), Hoeke (1693), Caspar 
Streso ( 1661), Clement Streso (1714), Hulsius(1725). 
and others, for the greater part very diffiise and weari- 
some productions, of which the most important is 
Braun, Commentar, in ep. ad Ebraeos, 1705, and 
d'Outrein, Zendbrief van Paulus aan de Ebreen ont' 
leided, uitgebreed en verklaard, 171^9 German, 1713. 
2 vol, 4to. The former is the production of a Theo- 
logian versed in Hebrew antiquities, the latter is more 
of a prolix, dogmatical cast. The English commentaries, 
with the exception of Hammond and Whitby, are in 
character similar to the Dutch works of this period. 
At their head, and still considered by English Theolo- 
gians as a master <piece, stands Owen, ^' Exercitations 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews," 1668. fol., which folio 
illustrates the iwojirst chapters; the two following 
folios carry the Exposition to the tenth chapter. The 
work certainly gives evidence of the learning and theo- 
logical insight of the truly pious author, but it entombs 
the reader under a mass of exercitations, disputations 
and porismata of every kind. — It is discouraging to see 
how the stream of genuine theological learning, which 
still flowed so copiously in the Reformed Church at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, afterwards 
disappears in the sand in this as well as in the sister 
Church. — With regard to Hammond and Whitby, the 
former in his Paraphrase and Annotations upoh all the 
books of the New Testament, 1653 (there were after- 
wards seven editions in English), has sought to esta- 
blish all the crotchets of which the book is full at least in 
a learned way. Even in the Epistle to the Hebrews he 
is haunted by his Gnostics, ex gr.^ x. 26 ; still, like his 
whimsical rival Whitby, in his " Paraphrase," 1770., 
he occasionally makes a useful remark. It is strange 
that the more learned of the English Theologians of 
that period are so much given to indulge either in ortho- 
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dox or heretical rvhims ; yet their works are now s^died 
and repuhlished in their own country as the only learn- 
ed expositions of the New Testament ! , , . 

The Lutheran Church, in which, more early than in 
the Reformed, the exegetical interest was swallowed 
up by the dogmatical and polemical, ofters, during the 
whole of this period, few contributions to the exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Hebrews truly promotive ot 
that object. Of the Reformers, we possess no e:q)08i- 
tory work on this Epistle. Strigel, Cameranus, Bren- 
tius, Flacius, Hunnius, are of no importance, ine 
expositors of most merit are John Gerhard, Cam^- 
super ep. ad Ebr. 1641., Er. Schmid, Ni^ae m N^- 
1658., Seb. Schmid, Comm. in ep. ad if<?6r. IbW., 
Dorschens, Comm in ep, ad Ebr. 1717-, Calov, m the 
BibL illustr. Er. Schmid, a Professor of Philology, 
did, for his time, good service in the cause of expound- 
ing the language of the New Testament. Like Winer, 
he combats, among other thin^, the Hebraisms, and, 
when Beza declares h raTg flrgof^ra/g, Heb. L 1 ., a He- 
braism, he proves the contrary, and cries : ita saepe 
Hebraismum aporielesse velum ignorantiae graectsmu 
The three last commentators, indeed, make the dog- 
matical prevail too much over the exegetical cause, 
but they are of real value in respect of dogmatical 
exposition, and, at least, do not wish to leave their 
dogmatical positions until they have carefully esta- 
blished them. How learned and £u;ute, for example, 
is Calov's explanation of that difficult chapter, the 
ixth of our Epistle? This is in a much lower de- 
gree the case with the commentary of the ^^^^ 
bishop, Erasmus Brochmann {Comm. in ep. ad Ebr. 
1706.), who was celebrated in his time as a dogma- 
tist. - 
Before we continue the History of the Exegesis ot 
our Epistle down into more recent times, we must 
mention the works of the Sodnians and Arminians. 
Of the former we have only the work of Schhchting, 
of which he himself says that Crell had an essential 
share in it. The main object with him is the jusUfa- 
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cation of the Socinian view of the priesthood of Christ ; 
his knowledge of language and history is deficient; 
where he requires these, he willingly seeks support 
from Grotius, yet he endeavours, with some care, to 
investigate the connection of the text, and, upon the 
whole, has a sound judgment.- To this class properly 
belongs the work (Paraphrase and Notes upon the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Lond. 1755.) of Sykes, 
known by his Essay on Sacrifices. Although a mem- 
ber of the Anglican church, the author has brought 
out all the Socinian views. He has, indeed, gone 
farther than the Socinians themselves ; for, while they 
acknowledge a mystical sense in the passages of the 
Old Testament, which are cited in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Sykes disputes this, and sees in those quota- 
tions either accommodation, or a purely arbitrary ap- 
plication. Among the Arminians we must place 
Grotius, Clericus, Limborch, "VVetstein. On the first 
and last of these names nothing farther need be said ; . 
Wetstein's '* Collections" cannot be dispensed with by 
the interpreter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. In 
Clericus' remarks on Hammond's works, some, though 
not many, valuable discussions will be found. No- 
where, perhaps, shall we find that opinion, respecting 
the character of the citations from the Old Testament 
in the New, which is current in recent times, so early 
and so boldly pronounced. On Heb. vi. 1. he says: 
allegorici Scriptores Judat'orum^ eo tempore, innumera 
loca Messiae aptabant, non grammalica interpretatwne 
freii^ sed consuetudine quadam vetusia ita explicandae 
Scripturae , , , ea disceplandi cum Judaeis via 
eo libentius hie usus est atictor (therefore only Acco- 
modation ?), quod ex ea interpretatione nihil sequeretur^ 
quod contrarium esset iis^ quae de Christo vera esse no- 
verat, into vero posset^ pro consuetudine Judaica^ 
•Melchisedeko Christum conferre, Alioqui si res in se 
ntrospiciatur, firmum et grammaiicum argumentum 
?ontra alios ex ea historia nullum duct posset, lim- 
"orch's Comm, in Acta ApostoL, ep. ad Rom* et ad 
Ehraeos^ \^\\^ has been very much used, still ^ 
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high Yalue cannot be ascribed to it, for philological 
investigation is not his calling, and he shews no depth 
in dogmatical exposition. 

When we enter upon the eighteenth century, we 
tread on a new soil, and find ourselves placed in other 
relations. The difference of creeds retires, the exege- 
tical method in all the three Churches is nearly the 
same, but, as a distinction is still found, the classifica- 
tion must be made more according to nations than 
confessions. The main features of this diversity are 
the growth of the Philologico-antiquarian interest, and 
the retirement of the Dogmatico- polemical. Hence, 
the theologians who adhere more strictly to the doc- 
trinal idea follow a method similar to that of Calvin, 
Piscator, and Camerarius ; while those who gradually 
de{jart from it follow the Arminian Exegesis of Gro- 
tius, EJpiscopius, and Clericus. And. the philologico- 
antiquarian cause strengthens in proportion as the be- 
lief in the contents of the Epistle declines, until, in the 
nineteenth century, the New Testament writings in 
general, and our Epistle in particular, are commented 
upon only as records of ancient views and opinions, in 
which the expositor finds little or nothing of his own 
convictions. 

This period is ushered in by some English paraphrases, 
a form of exposition which was introduced into Ger- 
many and Holland from England. The paraphrase of 
the worthy Doddridge (1738), translated by Ram- 
bach, is written in a fine spirit, and contains many 
sound views : that of Pierce (1733) is learned, but is 
not free from -forced interpretations. Michaelis trans- 
lated it (I747) into Latin, and added to it illustra- 
tions, sometimes good, but sometimes, also, either su- 
perfluous or forced, which he retracted, for the greater 
part, in his own work, Erklarung (Paraphrase with 
notes) des Briefes au die Hebraer, 1762 : for instance, 
the direct reference of the viii. Psalm to the Messiah, 
and the explication of Heb. ii. 6, according to this 
view. This work formed an epoch in the exposition 
of our Epistle ; many received views were abandoned, 
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new, although frequently forced, or even false, exposi- 
tions were introduced, for example, when he regsurds 
nXsiovv as an expression adopted from the mysteries, 
in the learned notes on ii. 10., ofioXoyla as a hetrothal, 
on iii. 1., and others. There are several good anti- 
quarian observations introduced; comp., for instance, 
the learned remarks on the sacrifice of the covenant at 
ix. 20., and the aid brought to the interpretation from 
the Jewish theology, as at i. 5., the Son of God an 
official name, ii. 5., on the dominion of the angels 
upon earth, ii. 14., the Devil lord of death. A similar 
rank may be assigned to Zacharia's Paraphrastic ex- 
position of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 1771 5 and to 
the work of Blasche (Systematischer Kommentar iiber 
den Brief an die Hebraer, 1782), a work as lofty in 
pretension as it is humble in talent. The object of 
that work was the illustration of the doctrinal idea of 
the Epistle, but, its well meaning author was unequal 
to the task, as he was to many other objects which he 
proposed to himself. The commentary of the respec- 
table theologian Cramer^ 1 757* 2 vol. 4to., stands, upon 
the whole, in respect of dogmatics, upon the same 
level ; he defends the most orthodox views with zeal, 
but in a very forced manner. Comp. on i. 10. ii. 10. 
ii. 13 , &c. Still his Introduction is highly valuable. 
Storr opened up a new path in the same dogmatic 
field, however, in his illustration of our Epistle, 1789. 
He had to combat the insinuations and notions of 
the more modem theology ; and here and there he 
endeavours to act as a mediator, and in other places to 
help himself by far-fetched interpretations. This very 
Commentary contains some of his most forced exege- 
sis; as when he, ix. 14., translates dta ^iu/iaros altih- 
vkv : " by virtue of his glorious state" (in heaven), or 
when xaS' fifi^^oLv^ x. 11, must mean^ " on every day of 
reconciliation," &c. 

"We come now to the performances of the Emestian 
school. Emesti's Lecliones acadeniicae in ep, ad 
Hebr, were published by Dindorf in 1795, with re- 
marks. How extremely feeble were the academical 
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lectures of the man who is regarded as the restorer of 
grammatico-historical interpretation^ in the very point 
of grammatico-historical interpretation itself, could 
never have been believed^ were not the proof pre- 
sented by the work before us. That it may not \ye 
supposed we err through any prejudice against this 
celebrated scholar^ let us hear Eichhom*s opinion (in 
AUg. BibL VII. S. 125.) : " Although we have read a 
great portion of Emesti's verbal explanation, yet we 
have not been struck by a single remark which merits 
distinction." But the additions of Dindorf are of 
great value. If we may judge from the Acroases 
published by Dindorf, the case is somewhat better in the 
lectures of Moms, the almost equally renowned pupil 
of Emesti, whose translation of the Hebrews (3d Ed. 
1786) received unbounded applause ; Hezel, in a se- 
parate work, gave a criticism <^ it (1795)? in which he 
likewise extolled it to the skies, and improved it by se- 
veral " emendations," which are unworthy of the name. 
These works bearing a resemblance both in spirit 
and form, — ^translation or paraphrase constituting their 
subject matter, — we have mentioned them in their 
order. But we must notice, in addition, among the 
labours of the Germans belonging to this period, Chris- 
toph. Wolf, in his Curae, T. IV. ; Bengel, in the Gno- 
mon : the profoundly learned Bened. Carpzov, in his 
Exercitt. in ep, ad Hehr, ex Philone, 1750; and 
Christ Schraid, in his Observationes in ep. ad Hebr., 
I76O. Of Wolf's work the literary information is the 
most acceptable portion; Bengel's great acuteness 
finds copious nourishment in our Epistle; Carpzov,— 
still standing on the ground of the old Lutheran theo- 
^^&y» — displays a learning and profundity in historical 
exposition which excites astonishment, and, until his 
time, had been found, in this way, only among the 
theologians of the Reformed Church. Christ. Schmid, 
a learned and pipus Christian, is distinguished in that 
age of prolixity and flat dogmatising, even above his 
Eniestian opponents) by a severe brevity, and by a 
strict adherence to grammatical interpretation. 
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Of the foreign productions of that period, we must 
notice Beausobre's Remarqucs sur le N, T. ] 742. ; but, 
particularly, the labours of the two Dutchmen, Abresch 
and Valckenaer. The "former, a son of the renowned 
editor of ^schylus, published, from 1 786—1790., three 
specimina of a Paraphrasis et annotationum in ep. ad 
Bebr., to which there was added, in 1817, a fourth 
specimen^ by his pupil Heringa, which brings down the 
work to the end of the seventh chapter. In these 
we find, so fiar as the language is concerned, the pro- 
fundity and erudition of the Dutch, although the au- 
thor cannot so far get the mastery of himself as not 
occasionally to offer violence to the language in favour 
of his own views. The theological point of view is 
that of the milder orthodoxy of Venema. "We look 
with interest on the struggle of this truth loving 
author, as he sometimes steers his little bark between 
the probable meaning which is not orthodox, and the 
orthodox which is not probable. The Scholia of the 
celebrated philologist Valckenaer, published by his 
pupil Wassenberg (Amsterdam. 1815, 2 vols.), must 
not be taken up with too high expectations; the 
Dutch philologists, who were obliged to deliver lec- 
tures on the New Testament, were compelled, in these, 
to make a very great descent. A few sheets from the 
lectures of the great Hemsterhusius on the New Tes- 
tament, which I have had an opportunity of perusing, 
go little beyond what would be given in our gymnasial 
instruction. Valckenaer's Scholia, certainly, stand 
higher ; yet in them there is much that is deficient in 
precision, and much that is trivial. 

We commence the last period of the exegesis of our 
Epistle by Heinrich's continuation of Koppe, first edi- 
tion, 1792, second edition, 1823. That form of exe- 
gesis for which Michaelis, Zachariii, Moms, &c., had 
paved the way, we find here perfected. The exposi- 
tion gives up all connection with the tradition of the 
Church, — the older interpreters are, at the most, em- 
ployed to contribute a linguistic or antiquarian notice, 
»— the expositor stands with his conviction quite clear 
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of the author to be explained, and has, therefore, only 
to inform us what, in ancient times, was the opinion 
of the biblical authors. But he does this with negli- 
gence, and want of linguistic and logical precision, as 
well as of historical knowledge, and what results 
as the sense of the expounded writing is so meagre 
and wearisome, that it might be thought the last hour 
had struck for the New Testament itself, as well as 
its interpretation. We may find some excuse for this 
production in the fact, that its author composed it 
while yet a repetent at Gottingen. The work, never- 
theless, on its appearance, was received with applause, 
and remained the most in vogue up to the period of 
the publication of Schulz's translation, Breslau, 1818. 
Although, in Schulz, the discord between what is 
considered truth by the expositor, and what was re- 
garded as such by the author^ comes still more promi- 
nently into view (see above pp. 37, 38, 39.), yet, from 
this time forward, exegesis gained in scientific energy. 
Strongly as we are opposed to his dogmatical views, 
we still cheerfully acknowledge that his work has done 
essential service to the linguistic interpretation of the 
Epistle. The translation is excellent, renders, with 
care, even the shades of thought, and, though a few 
of the explanations are violent (e. g. ii. 16.), the 
notes, upon the whole, contain useful remarks. Bohme 
first gave us a complete commentary: EpisUda ad 
Hebraeos, veriit et commentario inslruxit^ Bohme, Lips. 
1825. This learned work, it appears, has not met with 
the reception it deserves. With respect to the dogma- 
tical exposition, indeed, it ranks even lower, perhaps, 
than the ^ork of Schulz, for the commentator does 
not scruple to ascribe to the author of the Epistle such 
gross superstition (see above, p. 105.) that, if the case 
really were as he affirms it to be, we should certainly 
be obliged to advise that the Epistle should be no longer 
placed in the hands of Christians, to say nothing of tak- 
ing it as the foundation of public religious discourse. 
On the other hand, there is a closeness in his discussic;!! 
of the progress of the thought in general; mi the wft- 
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nection of the single sentences, a logical precision, and 
a grammatical strictness (see, for instance, vii. 1, U, 
13, 16, 28. ; Yiii. 5.; ix. 2, 11, 12, 15. ; xi. 7, 8, 14. ; 
xii. 2, 22, 25., &c.) which, we may certainly venture 
to say, is found in no expositor previous to his time, 
llie latest commentaries are those of Stuart, 1827 ; 
Kuinoel, 1831 ; and Klee, 1833. We have already 
(p. 114.) mentioned the last of these ; Stuart may be 
ranked somewhere with Storr ; and Kuinoel is a dili- 
gent collector; but, neither his explanation of the lan- 
guage nor his conception of the thought can give sa- 
tisfaction to the reader ; — one great defect of the work 
is the accumulation of a mass of materials, which^ al- 
lowing it to be useful^ belongs to the Lexicon. 

In conclusion, we must mention two works, the au- 
thor of which is independent of his age, Menken's 
Exposition of the xi. chap, of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, in fourteen Homilies, Bremen, 1821 ; and. Ho- 
milies on the ix. and x. chap., with an Appendix of a 
few homilies on passages of the xii. chap., Bremen, 
1831. Although we cannot coincide with many of 
the opinions peculiar to this author, still these works 
may be ranked among the best and most beautiful 
ihat we possess on this Epistle. 

Since the publication of the first Edition of this Com- 
mentary, there has appeared the first volume of Bleek's 
Commentary (1836), which handles c. i. — ^iv. 13. 
The work belongs to that class of expository writings 
which embraces the whole mass of the exegetical ap- 
paratus, like Harless' Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, and my own Commentary on the 
Sermon on the Mount. Yet some of tbe more im- 
portant older aids have not been at the author's com- 
mand, and the want of these may probably be sensibly 
felt, for example, in respect of the later editions of 
Beza, and the work of Abresch. The exposition is 
careful and impartial ; but there is a want of liveliness 
and compression in the style. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE EXALTED REDEEMER IS RAISED ABOVE THE 
ANGELS. 

Ver. 1 — 5. The highest qf all revelations has been 
vouchsafed to us^ namely, that in the Son ; who, 
non>^ having completed the work of redemption^ sits 
enthroned on the right hand of God. 

Ver. 1 . The Pauline Epistles, at the very outset, throw 
the reader into an appropriate frame of mind, by the an- 
nouncement, that they are the production of a divinely ^ 
called Apostle. An announcement of this kind is want- 
ing in our Epistle, in consequence of its oratorical cha* 
racter ; the want is compensated, however, by the so- 
lemn language with which the topics are introduced. 
Even in this circumstance the rhetorical talent of the 
author is shewn; the expressions are poetical ('to* 
XufJ^soug xai ^rroXurgS'frug, dcrauyaer/^a, ds^ta rf^i fjisyaXcO' 
cxivng, see p. 35) ; the antitheses are striking ; the 
period, notwithstanding its length, is well constructed ; 
the two participial propositions in ver. 3. are beauti- 
fully proportioned to the main proposition with the 
verb, Jin, Ver. 1. begins with a retrospect of the 
manner in which God had formerly revealed him- 
self — viz., only through prophets, who made manifest 
but fragments of the truth, while, in the Son, the 
Spirit is without measure^ John iii. 34. IlaXa/, as 
many suppose, refers to the fact, that, with the excep- 
tion of the Baptist, no messenger of Grod had ap- 
peared for the period of four hundred years, but, more 
correctly, it forms an antithesis to hir seyartu r. j5.a. — 
since primeval times. AaXg/y, agreeably to Old Tes- 
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lament usage, like ^31, is employed particularly in 

speaking of Divine Rerelations, ii. 2. ix. 19. xi. 18. 
xii. 25. Comp. ii. Peter i. 21. James v. 10. Acts 
iii. 24. — UoXvfLs^ug x, woXvf^oTus have, since the time 
of Theodoret, been referred, the former to the various 
periods or measures, the latter to the different kinds 
of revelation ; but, more recently, they have been con- 
sidered merely a rhetorical amplification^ as which 
they are frequently found in orators, e. g, Maximus 
Tyrius, Diss. 7« § 2., and 7- § 7« Now 'rokvfis^ug 
does not directly express times, but corresponds to our 
manifold, and 'jro\vr§6':ru^ is used in the same way ; 
but, as iro'kor^i'jrug, like 'roXvetdug, may undoubtedly 
express kinds, there can be no objection, on this 
ground^ against taking it in the more definite sense. 
The antithesis will then stand thus, " formerly the re- 
velation was by degrees, and with manifold modifica- 
tions, but now it is absolute." If the author, how- 
ever, had this sense in view in employing the two 
adverbs, it is remarkable that the minor proposition 
should want a a-rXwc or l^ctTa^. — *Bv r. ^^op. is, by 
Beza, taken argumentatively : Magna vis est Hebra^ 
ismij quo significatur Deum quasi prophetis ipsis inse- 
disse et animum et linguam eorum afflatu quodam pe- 
culiari Juisse moderatum ; so also Carpzov, and even 
Albert! ; others understand it : " im the books of the 
prophets." It can be taken only in an instrumental 
sei^se. This use of h, indeed, is less Grecian ; still 
the Greeks also employ h in an acceptation very 
nearly approaching the instrumental (Bemhardy, 
Syntax, p. 210. 212.), particularly the Grammarians, 
as Moeris, ed, Koch, p. 268. ; so that this phrase cannot 
be called a Hebraism. In chap. ii. 3., we find XaXiT^ 
bid, — Respecting the formula st' ktsyaroM tmv rjfLe^uv 
rovrojv, we must remark that this reading, as Bengel 
perceived, must be preferred to the rec. sir h^druv. 
The sense of both, however, is the same, comp. the 
singular, 2 Peter iii. 3., the pluralj 1 Peter i. 20., for 
the plural is neutrius generis^ which, moreover, can-x 
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not here be distinguished bj the accent, for the femi- 
nine would be written, not sa^aruv, but, iff^ourojv^ Butt- 
mann, Ausfiihrl. Gramm. I. s. 143. Thus, in the LXX, 
there occurs ET* se^drcav rrig ooyrfg — r^g /3a<r/\E/a;,also st' 
h^dreav^ without any addition, " at last,'* Dan. viii. 19, 
23. Prov. XXV. 8. With the more strictly defining geni- 
tive Tuv fjfisouv or rav tifj^i^tav rouruv^ it is a translation 
of D^!^^^ nnnN2,» This phrase became subse- 

quently the fixed designation of the time when the 
Messiah's kingdom was to begin, so that here the 
sense is : " on the confines of the former period, and of 
the new everlasting epoch — not within the latter, and 
also not within the former." More recent translators 
have failed in giving the meaning of the expression. 
Schulz rendered it, as the Vulgate and Luther had 
done before himi " last of all at this time." This, 
however, is quite incorrect. If the idea that the 
speaking had taken place ^r the last time was in- 
tended to be the prominent one, the phrase must have 
run thus: si^^arov sv raTg iifM^cttg r%\iTa,ig sXdXrjasv, 
But De Wette, also, translates it incorrectly : *' in these 
last days," as the Italic had previously done : in wo- 
vissimis diebus his, Christ appeared at the end of the 
time, Heb. ix. 26., 1 Cor. x. 11.; He is then taken 
up into heaven until the fulfilment of the prophecies 
respecting the spread and fate of God's kingdom, 
Acts iii. 20, 21. Heb. x. 13. Comp. x. 25, 37., 
and will appear again the second time, when the 
aidjv fjbsXXotiv^ which, as to d\jva./ji,tg, exists already in 
the redeemed (Heb. vi. 5.), will pass into svs^ysta^ 
Col. iii. 4. Tiog is not merely the Logos in abstr 
but the individual Jesus, who was one with the Lo- 
gos through continuity of self-consciousness. See, on 
2ie predicate Son, my Comm. on the Sermon on the 
Mount, Biblical Cabinet, Vol. VI. 

Ver. 2. 3. The idea here contained is evolved in a 
similar manner in Col. i. 15 — 22. The former propo- 
sition glances first at the completion of the Redeemer's 
power, tb<)n at its commencement— the latter, enter- 
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in^ more into detail, describes the way to that com* 
pletion, "mth reference to its commencement. "Ov 
gi/jjxsifc— J^o/jjtfji'. The idea expressed by xXr}oov6fjLog is 
that of an absolute representative of the Godhead. 
Christ enters into this state when the work of redemp- 
tion sl^all have produced in man^ subjectively^ its full 
fruit, Acts ii. 34 — 36., Ps. ii. 8. ; in which latter pas- 
sage^ the expression, when used of the Messiah^ might 
find support ; and of this, His x/.jj^oco^/a, the Redeem* 
er imparts a portion to His own, Rom. viii. 37»; 
Titus iii. 7- » Rev* xxi. T* But, that the dignity of 
this Redeemer may appear more pre-eminent, the 
writer, by means of the xa/, connects a new thought 
with what precedes, namely, that the same Being, who, 
according to His divine-human nature, shall possess 
all things in the world which He has carried on to its 
consummation, is also, according to His divine nature, 
the Author of all things. A/uivsg^ according to Grecian 

usage, signifies only agesy as D7ly in Hebrew. 

Hence Theodoret, and some more modem interpreters, 
whose minds were greatly swayed by dogmatical rea- 
sons, as Paulus, Bolton, Stolz, have rendered it, " by 
whom he caused new epochs to arise, the Mosaic and 
the Christian." In Chaldee, however, and in Rabbinic 
Hebrew (Comp. the Hebrew D^ly, Ecclesiast. iii. 

11.), Dvly denotes, also, that which is in time^ worlds 

and this usage has, it appears, passed &om the Rabbinic 
into the Arabic, Here a/fijv must necessarily signify 
world. This is decisively shewn by the parallel pas- 
sage Heb. xi. 3., and, likewise, by that in the Epistle 
to the Colossians, and (p^tny ra Ta^ra in ver. 3. Comp. 
Griesbach, De miindo a Deo Patre condiio per Filium^ 
Opusc, T. ii., where, at p. 192, this passage is ex- 
amined more at large. 

The leading thought of the proposition in ver. 3. lies 
in the vfrb.Jin. '* The Son is enthroned J* Comp. ver. 
13. With this leading thought a subordinate one is 
connected in the part.y namely, that He is fiist en« 
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throned after haying humbled Himself for the expia- 
tion of our sins.* This subordinate thought, -again, is 
raised bj a parenthetical participial proposition, which 
expresses the dignity of Him "vrho is the Author of 
the Redemption. But, perhaps, we ought to prefer 
i^e supposition, that the parenthetical participial pro- 
position has less logical relation to the second partici- 
{»al proposition than to the main one, and consider 
the thought to be this : " He is from everlasting asn 
effulgence of God, and, therefore, His sitting on the 
throne might be expected," in which case the part, 
would be regarded as causal. The idea, that God in 
the Ao70g finds and reflects Himself as in His counter** 
part, is expressed bj Paul, when, 2. Cot. ir. 4. ; 
Col. i. 15., he calls the Logos iUm rou 069v ; which 
expression, as also the cognate one exfAaysThv rov ©goD, 
occurs in Philo. In the Eabbins, we have the sjnono- 
mous |ipV*?Tj and Wisd. vii. 25, 26., hoirr^w rrig 

ro\j 0gou svs^ys/as. With the expression " image*' 
corresponds that which is here chosen, %af axr^^, and 
oL'Trauyaafia says the same thing; doS^a denotes the 
splendour which surroimds God, Luke ii. 9.,. Macrobius 
Saturn, i., 20. ; quae aeris gloria, nisi solis illuminatio, 
— *Tv6(rra(fig means, as the Greek interpreters have 
explained it, Being, essence; although many exposi- 
tors, offended at the Son being called only the copy of 
the Being, took u-roVratw; in the sense, adopted by the 
Church, of Person ; so Hesychius, Iliomas Aquinas, 
Salmeron, Beza, and Hutter. This signification Hol- 
ler, in particular, undertook to defend against Calvin : 
De genuifia vocum x^S^^'^'^i ^l v'TrUratstg noiione, 1738. 
Others, as Gerhard, and Seb. Schmid, draw a distinc- 
tion between persona and personalitas^ and adopt the 
latter signification. 

•We have yet to discuss the question whether we 
have here Philonic doctrine and expressions ? The 

* Bengel : latet hie occupatio, Conversaiio Christi in carne 
non videbatur tarn auguita de eo J'erre pradicaia, Respondet 
apostolus, id faclum esse ai tempus, pro purgandis peccatis. 
So also IL 9. 

K 
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doctrine of Philo is certainly akin to this ; lie calls the 
Logos not only: ix/iayeTov rou 0goD,but also: ctTauyatr^a, 
Grossmann, Quaest. Pkilon, ii. p. 432., sq. Liicke,' 
Comm. on John, 2d Edit., Pt. I., p. 246., thinks he 
has discovered between Philo and John, on the one 
hand, and between the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
Paul, on the other, an essential difference in the doc- 
trine of the Logos. This difference we do not think 
can be well established. On the contrary, we hold 
the supposition of a connection of the doctrine of the 
Logos, as here introduced, with that of Philo, as in 
the highest degree doubtful, at least upon the ground 
assigned, namely, because it can be shewn that the 
Theology of Palestine teaches the same thing respect- 
ing the Logos. But the supposition, apparently enter- 
tained also by Liicke, lb. p. 244., that the Alexandrian 
Gnosis first formed that of Palestine, is, in our opin- 
ion, quite erroneous. See above, p. 67, ^, Yet, if 
ApoUos be the author of our Epistle, we are at liberty 
to suppose, on this very account, a connection, if not 
with Philo, at least with the Alexandrian form of the 
Jewjsh Gnosis. As Col. i. 15. mentions first His 
origin, and ver. I7. declares that all things subsist 
through Him, so is it here likewise ; and this (ps^uv^ 
too, is not connected by a xa/ but by rs, in as much as 
the idea of the All-upholding power is conditioned by 
that of the likeness in image of the being : hence both 
have a closer connection than would have been ex- 
pressed by xa/. ^s^m, in the spiritual sense, unites 
the meanings sustain and govern^ the former is found 
in Philo, Quis rer. divin. h. p. 486, c, De nom. muU 
p. 1084., c, the latter in Plutarch, in Lucullusy c. 6. 
Being as common in the later as it was rare in the ol- 
der Greek, it is here adopted by Chrysostom, Theo- 
phylact, and Theodoret.* If our author have taken 

* Compare the use of i?£^€r« in Seneca, Ep. 31., Deus ille 
maximus potentissimusque ipse vehit omnia. Also {«^{yj, in 

Hebrew, and v3.D, in Rabb., have a kindred meming. Still, 
it would be absurd in our author to go back to the sio^nifiea- 
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f)s^£iv in the derivatiye, intellectual sense, then we pre- 
fer the signification uphold (erhalten), as 6vvs6rr,jti, Col. 
i. 17. ; and h Xoyif) avrou ffvyxurat ra wdyra^ Wisd.. 
xliii. 26. ; and, considering the rhetorico-poetical cha- 
racter of the composition, we should prefer retaining 
the proper meaning of the word to bear, which Schulz 
and de Wette express in their translations. The reader 
may, probably, remember the Yirgilian thought: spirit 
tus intus ality iotamque infra supraque mens agitat 
molem. Of 'P^amx t^s dvvdjui^iug we may here regaid 
the gen. as haying an adjective force, that form of con- 
struction being frequent in our Author, (p. 32), and, 
indeed, a Hebraism, which even the more correct Jew- 
ish writers do not easily avoid. See James i. 25., ii. 1. 
Hespecting the dogmatical import of na&aotciMov 
'jronTv and its synonimes (see App. II.). A/ savTou is 
designedly made prominent, because, by this circum- 
stance, He is distinguished from the Old Testament 
priest, at whose sacrifices the offering and the priest 
were two different objects, while here they are the 
same, Comp. vii. 27- > x. 10. Griesbach, therefore, 
fell very far short of the meaning, when, conceiv- 
ing dt* lavTov to be superfluous, he conjectured dion, — 
On xadi^Cfj^ see p. £36. He who sits at the right hand 
of the king shares his power with him. As no He- 
brew, although he might speak of a throne of God, ac- 
tually believed it to exist externally^ so no Christian, 
certainly, will think of an external sitting at the side 
of God. But, for the representation of the particular 
idea the image is indispensable and thoroughly true, 
Comp. for the image, as such, particularly Rev. iii. 
21, After being perfected through suffering, Christ 
first ascended the throne, xii. 2., v. 9. 'fiv {/•vl/jjXoTi;, 
as in the Old Testament, 3B^V Dll^il, what dis- 
tinguishes the throne of God from the throne of 

tion of the Hebrew, ^ here thit f^stne signification is presented 
by the Greek- Many of the L tin Fathers have gtreiLn o.-rinia 
(>ee the Note in Sabatier), while the Italic has Jtiens^ and 
the Vulgate porlans. 
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earthly kings, Eph. ir. 10.> and^ as a closer definition 
of fJksyaXcaffvvfi, is best taken as connected in^ith it, and 
not with xa6it,stv, MsyoXwerui'jj, like all nouns in ffu^jj, 
came later into nse than those in drrig, especidlj 
in the solemn st^e; yiii. 1-, Jude 25., Wisd. 
xxTiii. 4. The Abstr, is here stronger than the 
concr, ; as, in onr own language the majesty^ the ab- 
stract, is much more emphatic than the majestic.^ 

Yer. 4. Tivofitvai points out that this exaltation is 
true, not onlj of the Logos in abstractor but of the 
whole dirine-human subiect. Comp. yii. 26. As 
the serrant^s form in which the hnmbled Messiah ap- 
peared had given offence, it was requisite to giro pro- 
miqence to this notion. Comp. ii. 9. It is not neces* 
saiy to suppose that the readers of this Epistle 
belonged to a particular party, which, hke the Judaiz- 
ing ^Ise teachers at Colosse, occupied themselyes 
much in speculations about the angelic powers, instead 
of clearing, as Paul desired them, to the Head. Peter 
also giyes prominence to the notion of the subordina- 
tion of the whole spiritual world to the Messiah 
(1 Peter iii. 22., Comp. Eph. i. 21.), and Gal. iii. 
19. brings out the contrast that the law, because it was 
given by angels only, and not by the Son, is inferior to 
the Gospel. 

Toffo'jTtf} — ^tfy, see abore p. 35. The name is the 
name Son, At Phil. ii. 9., it has beendoubted whether 
v/6g, or *I?7(roSff, or Jiv^tog be the m/tia rh bvs^ ^av ovo^a. 
We should be inclined to say, that Paul had not in that 
passage any particular name in view, but rather that» in 
its proper sense, name was subordinate, and the mean- 
ing of dignify the principal object, while here the con- 
trary appears to be the case. 

Ver. 5 — 14. What the Scripture says of the Son, 
goes far beyond what can be said of the Angels. 
Angels are servants, nay, servants of His redeemed, 
while Christ is Son, and Everlasting King. 

• In Clem. Rom. Ep. I.e. 16, Christ is called «■• ^unTr^^f rnt 
fitymkaffuftis T#y Gwy, " the sceptre of the majesty of God." 
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Ver. 5. — God declares Himself His Father, in the 
strictest sense of the word^ in two passages, Ps. ii. 7., 
and 2 Sam. vii. 14. We have here to consider 
the subject which we have treated of elsewhere (in 
App. I.), viz., the application of the Old Testament in 
our Epistle, especially with regard to the passages be- 
fore us, as well as those to be hereafter cited, riors is 
not, to rvhxm then, tandem^ for, with that meaning, it 
would have been more nearly connected with rm, but 
it is joined with the verb, ever, at any time, as in 
ver. 18. 

Ver. 6. — Our first object is to inquire whence this ci- 
tation is derived, since the decision of that point must 
influence our conception of the meaning. The ques- 
tion is, namely, whether the Author cited from Ps, 
xcvii. 7- where the LXX. translate ir^o<pivvT}ffaTs avr^ 
'xrdvTsg oi a.y/sXoi avrou, or from Deut. aEs:;;xii. 43., 
where the words are not found in the Hebrew, in- 
deed, but in the LXX., and there, literally, as they ap- 
pear in the quotation before ns. As the writer pre- 
faces the declaration by xa/, which is of no importance 
for his object, it appears to us indubitable that he 
quoted Deut. xxxii. 43., from the LXX. And it 
appears to us equally beyond doubt, that he borrowed 
the words from thence precisely because their ^rm, 
that is, the &'yysXot 0£oD, was more suited to his purpose ; 
while, with respect to the matter, he had recourse t<> 
Ps. xcvii. That Psalm introduces God as the King 
of the world, and what it says of Him as such might 
be said of the Messiah, through whom, and in whom, 
God established the Theocracy. Comp. App. I. On 
the other hand, the words in Deut. xxxii. apparently 
furnish no reason for their application to the Messiah. 
And, another circumstance confirms the opinion that 
the Author referred to Ps. xcvii. The Cod, Alex*, 
namely, has in Deut. xxxii., not &yyi\oi, but vh) 
@£ou ; and so, also, two ancient Scholia, Eusefo. Comm. 
in Psalm, p. 416, ed, Montf., Epiphan., Haeres^ 
Ixx. Augnstiiie also takes notice of this deviation* 
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In this form, our Author could not have employed 
the quotation, since he urges precisely the name v/bg 
0goD, as applicahle to Christ. But the Cod. AUx.^ m 
the parallel proposition, reads : %al IvKr^vffdruffav avrf) 
flravrcc ayysXoi avrov. Now, if this he the ancient 
reading, it would be clearly seen, that, in the Author s 
mind, a reminiscence of Ps. xcvii. was blended with 
that of the passage from Moses. If the quotation 
be taken from a Psalm descriptive of the majesty 
of the Messiah's kingdom, that circumstance alone 
would suggest the conjecture, that the bringing. in re- 
fers to the time to which 1 Cor. xv. 28. also refers 
(Heb. X. 13.), when all things shall be subject to the 
Messiah-king (Phil. ii. 9.) To this exposition of 
the words a strict acceptation of them seems also to 
lead ; it is supported, namely, by the position of craX/y, 
which, from that position, appears to be joined with 
the verb. If we then take the Aorist, construed with 
orav^ in the signification of the fuL ex.y there will re- 
sult the translation, quando rursus iniroduxerit This 
translation has been defended by Cameron, Calmet, 
Dan. Heinse, and others. Otxov/ievri may then be un- 
derstood of the glorified world, into which the King 
of Spirits enters, and is in point of matter^ the 
same as, at ii. 5,, is expressed more definitely by 
ohcvfisvri /jLiXXouaa, On the other hand, the majority 
of interpreters have disputed the reference to the fii. 
ture appearance of Chnst, and made the ttadystv re* 
late either to the introductio praedictiva^ as they have 
expressed it, that is, the announcement of the birth of 
Christ in the world of Spirits, or simply, to the birth 
of Christ. See Chrysostom, Theodoret, Seb. Schmid, 
Cramer, Storr, Kuinoel, and Bleek. Chrysostom ap- 
pealed to what is said of an heir : " he is brought into 
his inheritance ;" more recent expositors appealed to 
Schottgen and Lightfoot, who had shewn that, to come 
into the n^orM, among the Rabbins, means nothing more 
than to be bom. Comp. x. 4. Bleek appeals to the cir- 
cumstance, that the Author would not, in homage to the 
Messiah, have limited the summons to a period at that 
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time future. To this we reply, the factum, however, 
stood fast in futurity. Against Bleek's supposition 
it may be urged, partly, that a bringing in of the 
First Born before the incarnation, and a summons to 
the Angels to worship Him, would require a definite 
moment, and if this were the moment shortly be- 
fore the incarnation, it would have been unsuitable 
for such a summons, while another cannot be found, 
and, partly, that the exposition of nri^i rji XaXoiJ/xsv, ii. 
5., which would then be necessary, might be thought 
less satisfactory than a reference of it to this passage. 
Still, on the other hand, we cannot approve of the 
construction of TctX/y with the verb. This construction 
could, with propriety, be admitted only if there had 
been a previous mention of Skjirst bringing in, which 
some indeed conceive they have foimd, ver. 5., in 
(STjfAs^ov yiysviifixd «. But that proposition has been 
affixed merely for the amplification of the idea of th« 
Sonship. To this may be added, 1. That 9raX/v is the 
usual formula by which citations are ranged in serie, 
ver. 5. ; ii. 13. j x. 30. ; Rom. xv. 10. 12. 2. That 
the supposition of a transposition of the adverb is ex- 
posed to no suspicion, since it is frequent both in 
Greek and Latin. Comp. Abresch on this passage, 
Winer, Gram. p. 456. We, therefore, assume a trans- 
position,* and conceive it, as respects, the point of time 
to which the language is to be referred, to imply the 
whole period of the exaltation of Christ (1 Peter iii. 
22., perhaps, also, w^^jj dyyiXoig, 1 Tim. iii. 16., may 
be compared), but especially the manifestation of it, 
when He enters into the regnum glorias (2 Thes. i. 
9, 10.). The ^rst born is also, in point of rank^ the 
first among the brethren. Hence David is called the 
first born among the kings of the earth, Ps. Ixxxix. 
28. That passage in the Kabba, the mystical commen- 
tary on Exodus, sect. 19. f 118. 4., is referred to the 
Messiah ; He is, also upon other occasions, called 

■ In German also we could say : " wann er abermalt eivfuhrt,** 
instead of ** abermah wann er einfuhit.'' 
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among the Rabbins, the first-born of God, and, with a 
more distinct allusion to the fraternal relation, in Rom. 
▼iii. 29. It is unnecessarj to determine more closely 
whether here^ in like manner, the relation to the hrC" 
thren (ii. 12.) predominate, or that to the other rul^3^ as 
in ver. 9.* 

The formula Xs^s/, in this and other passages (iy. 
4.), Bohme will not allow to be supplied bj 6 0g^c, 
because, in the citations, a-^yiku ©gou is again founds 
but bj j) yiOL<p7i^ as Paul is accustomed to write. See 
Introduction, p. 50. 
Ver. 7. — Angels are ministering elements of nature, the 

Son is everlasting King(S — 12.). Ti^og, like 7, turn- 
ed towards^ i, e. in respect of. Our author quotes ac- 
cording to the LXX. ; and, in the sense which is given 
bj that translation alone is the passage suited to his 
purpose : it is the lowest kind of servitude, if his angels 
must minister as elements of nature. But, on the con- 
trary, how sublime are the declarations, ver. 8 — 12., 
concerning the Son ! Meanwhile, is the version of the 
LXX. correct ? and — at any rate — what is the sense 
of the passage according to the view conveyed by it ? 

The text runs thus: VmC^D Dlnn VDkSo HB^V 

. T : T : A IT ' : - V 

tori 7 t^K' The preceding context shews how water, 

doiids, winds, hence the elements of nature, must serve 
God. Following the same train of thought, we expect 
here, also, that wind and flame will be described' as the 
ministers of God, So it was conceived by Calvin, 
Bucer, Beza, Cameron, Grotius, Bleek, andalmost all 
the modems.^ Some, indeed, have assumed this 

• By the raut fAiri^tvsy (answering to the Hebrew rH^**\*lW 
are meant associates in dignity, ^vvf^ovauf, i. e- fellow Kings* 
89 Br. French and Mr Skinner well render, aptly compar- 
ing Rev. xix. 16, '' And he hath on his vesture and on hia 
thigh a name written, Kino of Kings and Lord of 
Lords." See Bloomfield, s. 1 — Tr. 

^ In Xenophon, Memorah. IV. 3, 14,, the winds and light, 
nings are Ciilled vvn^irmt rut 4uiih 
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meaning in the passage before us^ and Beza brings ior- 
ward a grammatical reason for it, namely, that the 
words ay/iXai and Xsirou^yoi must be r^arded as pre- 
dicates, because they have the article, a proof that thej 
are not used appellatively of ministers of God in gene- 
ral, but, in specie^ of the (known) angels, so that the 
sense wiU be : '' winds and flames take the place of 
the angels" — and, consequently, the conclusion, how 
low their station ! An ingenious exposition certainly ! 
In our opinion, however, that acceptation of the passage 
of the Psalm which makes the angels the deject deserves 
the preference. In the first place, in Hebrew the natural 
order of the words, in ordinary discourse, is this : first 
the Verb, then the Object, and finally the Predicate. 
This rule is to be departed from only when an impro- 
per sense would arise from its obs^ance. The ap- 
parent unsuitableness of the sense has been the cause 
of such a departure in this instance. But, how would 
tlie case stand if the angels were here to be taken as 
impers<»ial eradiations of the powers of God, serving 
as a basis for natural phenomena ? Primarily^ indeed, 
^K 7D9 which> according to its form, means^ not lega- 

ius^ but, legatio divina^ was a more general designation 
of every divine energy acting in the terreslrial system ; 
in the New Testament such energies are called dwdfLetg, 
Rom. viii. 38., 1 Peter iii. 22., among the Rabbins 
n1nl3 Forces, Powers. According to the Jewish 
theology, they are the instrumental causes of every 
phenomenon in nature ; and such, also, was the notion 
of the natural philosophers of the middle ages, down to 
the time of Keppler — including this great man himself 
(" every element has its celestial Archeus"). Even if 
we regard John v. 4. as spurious, it will still shew the 
popular notion of the first Christian age : an angel is 
the principium movens of the natural phenomenon. 
See Olshausen's *' Komm. zum N. T. I. Th. I. A. S. 
46."* If this be our author's view, and it has some 

• According to Sack, Comment. Theol. p. 19. the*^ ^^ r ? 
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foundation in truth— for what we call powers of nature 
is but a X, instead of which we might use the ex- 
pression messengers of God — then his quotation is quite 
appropriate, there arises the sense we haye giyen 
above.* 

Ver. 8 — 12. — Contrast of the Son, Here '^oog might 
signify fl^, and (as in ver. 13. xi 18) serve to mark the 
dative relation ; but, since this verse forms too definite 
an antithesis to ver. 7^ ^c prefer the signification : ^^ in 
respect of the Son, God says in the Scripture** The 
passages are quoted strictly from the LXX., Ps. xlv. 
7., cii. 26 — 28. We will not here inquire whether 
the LXX. have rightly translated o ^^Cvog gov, 6 0g&j. 
The matter most important to the author in the Jlrst 
citation is, that the Son is twice addressed as 6 &i6g^ 
and, that an everlasting throne is ascribed to Him ; in 
the second, that He created the world, and will survive 
it, when, in its present form (1 Cor. vii. 31 . 1 John 
ii. 17.)' it shall perish. That oj^avoihere means angels, 
or, at least, includes the angels, as many think, does 
not seem easily reconcileable with the passage. 

Ver. 13. — Here we take To6g in the signification to : 
nor will this change appear striking after the interven- 
tion of such long quotations. As the last dictum pro- 
bans, that notion is adduced which was most known 
and most current, and to which the Redeemer himself 
appeals, Matth. xxii. 44., then the Apostles, Acts ii. 
35. 1 Cor. XV. 25., to which perhaps, ver. 3. alluded, 
and which appears, x. 12, 13., in a distinct dogmatical 

also is to be so regarded : " ita ut ^^ ^K / J3 non tarn personam 

a Jehovah distinctam, sed naturalem illam apparitionem, qua 
Jehovah loqui et se manifestare vohiit, indicare videatur. 
Persona, quae agnoscitur, in nuntio Jehovae, semper Jehorah 

ipse est, ac nobis fortasse ^^( /O potius Bothschafi (Message) 

quam Bothschafter (Messenger) vertendum esset. 

*■ Venema, also, on Ps. civ. 4., regards the anpeh as the 
object, but sees nothing more in the predicate of Winds and 
Flames o( Jire than a description, in the way of comparison, of 
the manner of their agency. 
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conDCction (Comp. also viii. 1.), and where we will 
treat more at large of the sense in which it is cited hy 
the New Testament writers. 

Ver. 14 — ^The Son rules, the angels serve^ nay, serre 
those who are subjects in His kingdom ; the Son is 
enthroned^ they are sent to and fro as messengers: It 
is even said rrdvrsg, that is, the very highest among the 
many classes of higher spirits. And, to express this, 
the proposition is put in the interrogative form, which 
gives additional force to the emphatic character of the 



CHAPTER II. 

WE MUST NOT BE LED ASTRAY BY THE CIRCUMSTANCE 
THAT THE REDEEMER WAS HUMBLED FOR A TIME 
BELOW THE ANGELS ; THIS TOOK PLACE, BY DIVINE 
NECESSITY, FOR OUR SALVATION. 

Ver. 1 — 4. How much the sublime character of the 
New Testament revelation makes it our duty to lay 
it earnestly to heart / 

Ver. 1.— Instead of the usual Uiv (p. 36.), we have 
here the more Pauline expression hia tovto. — rigf/tftfo- 
rcfwr, a word very frequent with Paul, being foimd in 
the second Epistle to the Corinthians seven times, in our 
Ep. at xiii. 19., and 'jrs^ifffforsoov^ vi. 17- 1 vii. 15. There 
is no necessity to take the compar., with Bohme, as a 
positive. It must be construed with dsZ, and not with 
wpgs^siv, — In ^agag^uw^sv we have first to consider the 
orthograghy. Lachmann has adopted Tagapuwiagv, with- 
out the reduplication of the ^. This orthography is 
found, also, in Cod, A. D., likewise in two Cod, men- 
tioned by Matthai, Comp. also ix. 19, 21., and Cod, 
D., at X. 22., l^avTiff/jLsvoi^ in like manner, Prov. iii. 21., 
in Breitinger Ta^a^vfig. This orthography, according 
to Eustathius, Ad Odyss, n. 610. 12. ^. 761. 53 , is 
peculiar to the later Grecity ; Sturz, De dial Maced. 
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§ 10.^ numbers it among the examples of Alexandrian 
ortliographj. 

There is great uncertaintj, however, with regard to 
those examples of Alexandrian orthography quoted 
bj Sturz ; and, this is bj no means an unimportant 
point, since, from the orthography tests have been 
obtained to determine the native country of the New 
Testament Codd, Hug has two such tests, .by which 
he regularly fixes the native country of the manuscript, 
viz. the a in the termination of the II. Aor., and the 
fi before the labials, particularly before -vj^. When 
we come to discuss the first-mentioned form in si/^o- 
fiivog, ix. 12., we will return to this subject, and 
shew what weighty consequences have been drawn 
from such doubtful premises, not only by Hug, who 
is generally so circumspect, but by all those who, after 
him, have given us Introductions to the New Testa- 
ment. We must previously remark, that we can by 
no means permit ourselves to lay down any fixed rules 
respecting the Alexandrian orthography. This only 
' may be affirmed, that the whole catalogue of the pe- 
culiarities of Alexandrian orthography, by Sturz, is 
Tery uncritical, more especially where he cites all those 
instances, in the LXX., of a single instead of a double 
^ as Alexandrianisms. There are innumerable exam- 
ples in which the translators, purely from oversight, 
have written a double instead of a single, and a single 
instead of a double, letter, as when, in John xix. 23., 
several Codd, read a^a^og^ and, vice versa ^ in the Cod. 
Thuric* III Maccab. vi. 6., gg3u(y(r«, and Matth xxvi. 
28., sx^u¥v6!i6vo¥. It is otherwise, perhaps, with the 
case before us. The spelling with the single p is poe- 
tical (Buttmann, Ausfiihrl. Gramm. I. 84.) ; and hence 
we might, perhaps, agree with Eustathius, in as much 
as poetical forms prevailed in the later usage. Accord- 
ingly, in the Cod, Alex,, Heb. x. 22., we have the 
liomeric form ^i^a^^nfffLmi. Comp. the uncontracted 
forms x,^iXsuiV Iffrtwv^ xiii. 15. ; xi. 22., which, how- 
ever, occur also in Plato and Aristotle. 

Moreover, the word is accented by all the editors 
as Properispomenon, and, ix>ii8equently, is not consi- 
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dered to be the conj. praes, ira^a^^Uj/Liv^at but either, 
as by Erasmus, Schmid, and Dm<U)rf, the conJ. praes* 
of ^a^a^^vsu, or the aor. sec, pass, of ^a^ag^usw* 
Now, we have, certainly, some few examples of a 
praes. ^a^a^pusu ; but the aor, sec, pass* is far more 
frequently used, and is found everywhere, both in its 
proper and its figuratire sense. We may, therefore, 
without hesitation, regard the word as in the «or. 
sec, pass* and employed with a neuter signification. 
To flow is = to be flowed past, -^ so Buttmann. 
Now, " to flow by before something," when used 
%uratiYely of persons, may certainly mean, ^^ to let 
slip from the attention,'* and, hence, doubtless, to /or. 
get, or, to Jail of something, to lose something, and, 
used absolute : "to go to ruin." The meaning to for- 
get it is equally difficult to shew, strictly spea^g, 
either from usage or from the etymon. It cannot be 
done in the manner in which Calvin, Beza, Piscator, 
Cameron and Peirce (who take it to mean perfluere ut 
vas rimarum plenum) wish to d» it. Beza himself 
says, that, on account of fiyjTore ne quando, he is 
inclined to prefer the other signification^ Now, in 
favour of that other signification, it may be said, I . 
That the meaning forget^ even could it be established, 
would introduce a tautology : *^ let us give good heed 
to the things we have heard, that we may not forget 
them. 2. That the second meaning is found also in 
similar compp. For example, 'fra^uwi^rsiv Ttji 
akri&iiag is found in Poly bins, 12. 7- 2., rou %a67^xovTog 
8- 13. 8. ; Tugawahtv rtii akrihiai in Polyb. 3. 12. 9.; 

* There is another passage in the New Testament where it 
may be considered doubtful whether the Act. or Pass. Aor. 
should be adopted, and in what manner, accordingly, the accent 
should be placed, viz. Luke xvi. 9. : trm* ixXiVfjrt quando de- 
/iciatis, or oruv IxXi^riirt quandd deficiamini, in case, namely, it 
should be thought proper to supply auxilio or viribug; in 
which explanation, moreover, we by no means agree- 

^ This supposition ha.i very probably arisen from two causes. 
1. The passage, Prov. iii. 21., on which we shall afterwards 
make some olraervations, seems to require it. 2. Praeterjluere 
auresy used (A things, frequently occurs in Latin and Greek. 
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^aoa<s\j^t(tdai rrig aXrihiag in Photius, vide Biblioth. 
p, tn. 400 : sotxs dk pXo'srovojrtPov v^i Trjv }e§dv fj/uLuv x, 

rrig aKTt^siag, 3. That this signification is not only 
exactly suited to the context, but has also a corre- 
sponding parallel, in matter, in iv. 1. 4. That it 
may be shown to predominate in the later style, and 
hence is adopted in this place by the Greek Fathers 
and Lexicographers generally, Chrysost. and Theoph. : 
fi^ avoXujjMs^a, fin eTc^riffu/itv, Theod. : iva /Lyj riva oKia^ov 
\)ieofLiim,my. According to this, Hesych., Suidas, Lex, 
Cyrillic Gloss. Alb.^ see, in the last, the remark, p. 170., 
wnere 'fra^ayXvffr^iffojfuv is adduced from the modem 
Greek translation of Maximus as an explanation of the 
proof; but, yXwrr^oDv, according to DuCange, is xaro^ 
Xiffdaivsiv, eKTi'TTiiv, The vouchers for this, from the 
later usage, where it is so employed in speaking of 
persons, are the following: Clement of Alexandria, 
Paedag. III. 11, p. 288. ed. Potter: " the women 
must adorn themselves in a chaste manner, fi^va^a^ 
kuutrt Trig aXridiiag bia ^avvorniTa: Ephraim. Syr. T. 
1. 0pp. p. 267. ed. Rom. : aflrog^/'-vJ/w/^gv dp* kauToiv irdv^ 
ra Xoyia/ihy xaxiAg^ firi'^ors ffa^agguw^sv yv/tivhg yd^ 
6 qidrig Mriov aurou, xai ovk hri ^gg/Co'Xa/ov rf d'jrcuXiicf :■ 
lb. T. II. p. 243.: /Arjbs cra^aggujjrg d-T auTTig (jiritf^ 
Tiug), h Tivi diffrayfKfi}* We have also to consider the 
passage in the LXX., Prov. iii. 21., where it is said : 
vis fi^ -jraiagpurc, rri^viffov ds sfitlv ^ovXtiv xai Ivvoiav, 
There, it has been attempted to force the reading 
Ta^a^^vr into the text, and, then, to supply dvb ruiti 
opdaXfiuv <rov, so Ludovic Cappell, and liambertus 
Bos. The Arabic, and, somewhat similar to this, 
Symmachus translated fin 'jca^oi.'^lvnadTtacav s^ opOocX^ 
fjkuv (fov. It is incontestable that the meaning to be 
adopted there is : " let not slip." But, if this be 
given by dfiiXsr^^ it shews that this is the same mean- 
ing which we adopt in the passage before us, only 

* Let us cast an^ay from us every evil imagination, lest at 
any time we swerve r for Hades is open before his face, and 
there is no covering for perdiiion. 

** Neither swerve ye from it (t. e, the faith), by any wavering. 
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differently applied, namely, not to blessings delivery^ 
but, to doctrine. Now, since we have an allusion to 
delivery, a reminiscence of the passage in Proverbs 
cannot be supposed. Iji our opinion, the author, by 
'!roLcaohi7\f means exactly the same thing which he ex- 
presses, iv. 1 ., by i/oTs^g/v : '* to lose salvation, and in so 
far to be lost.*' Thus Haymo (t853) unites both — «e 
forte pereamus et a salute excidamus. Respecting 
this difficult word, Luther very much wavered. In 
his translation of 1522, he followed the obscure and 
barbarous pereffluamus^ of the Vulgate (" Damit wir 
nicht etwa verjliessen') ; in that of 1530 he has: 
That we may not be destroyed (" Damit wir nicht 
etwa verderben miissen*), which he subsequently dis- 
placed for " Damit wir nicht dahinfahren," and ex- 
plained this in his Marginal Glosses, '* as a ship, be- 
fore its entering into port, plunges into destruction.** 
But ^af ag^g/V cannot be said of ships, but of water 
only. With the exception of Storr, the modems, for 
the greater part, as Bohme, Bretschneider, "VVahl, 
Kuinol, Schulz; and De Wette, in his 2d Ed., ex- 
plain it as we do (" that we may not lose them"), 
the last, in his 1st Ed , *' that it may not escape us." 
Ver. 2. — Tradition affirmed that the law was given 
by the ministration of angels. The first traces of this 
opinion are in Ps. Ixviii. 18., and in the LXX., Deut. 
xxxiii. 2. ; in the New Testament, Gal. iii. 19., Acts 
vii. 53. ; in Josephus, Aniiq. 15. 5. 3. ; Targum of 
the Song of Solomon, ii. 3. This mode of representa- 
tion our author employs in order to illustrate the 
higher dignity of the New Testament ; but, the more 
he points this proof by carrying it back exclusively to 
the angels, the more does he embarrass the older inter- 
preters who urged the mouth and finger of God in 
the giving of the law. A similar climacteric contrast 
between the Old and New Covenant may be seen at 



• Jeiome, Conir. Jovin. has even: ne forie supereffiaa- 
musy the translation prior to Jerome has: ne casu kibamur. 
Ihe casu is intended to express the »*ri in /A^trart, which is 
more correctly rendered by quando than hy forte or casu. 
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xii. 25. Hence, many have allowed themselves to be 
misled so far as to understand, by a/^gXo/, prophets^ 
Be^aios is used in the same sense as ItSefiam^Ti subse- 
quently is of the New Testament word of God. Every 
transgression of the law receiving its punishment was a 
proof that the law was /3s/3a/o;. On fj^Ksda'xobosIok see 
Introd. p. 35. 

Yer. 3. — A metonymy is here commonly assumed, as 
if (fuTTieia = Xoyog octirvi^iag in Acts xiii. 26. ; xvi. 17.> 
Comp Acts xxviii. 28. : rh acurri^m toD ©sou. The re- 
lative nng coming after TTiX/xavTuii instead of wtfrg, is 
explained by Matthia^ sect. 479., rem. i. ; the mark of 
interrogation, therefore, which is commonly put after 
curfi^/ag is inconvenient, as the proposition is not com- 
pleted. Stilly as the whole period does not terminate 
till we reach ver. 4 , the point of interrogation could not 
be so long postponed. 'Apx^Iv "Kaii^dmv for a^p^gertfa/, 
is usual with writers at the time of Christ, and subse* 
quently ; with the /n/!, it serves as a circumlocuti<»i 
of the adverb, soinewhat like TMyydvM with the parti- 
ciple. * "E^i^atuidvi ih Vf^oii> a significalio pregnans^ 
as Theophylact explains it : dierro^OfLivdr, xa/ s/g iifiai 
^slSaiug xai nrttsrug. 

We have now reached that passage of the Epistle 
which appears to speak most strongly against its 
Pauline composition ; for, the Author, by &is decla- 
ration, seems to place himself in the same dependent 
relation towards the Apostles as Luke does, with respect 
to himself, in his Gospel, i. 2. ; a passage compared with 
this by Chrysostom. So early as the fifth century, 
Euthalius pointed out this difficulty, without^ however, 
removing it; Theophylact and Oecumenius endeavour 
to remove it, but unsatisfactorily ; Luther and Calvin, 
from this passage, especially, decide against the Ep. 
being the work of Paul." Beza, in his fifth edition, 

' Luther (Walch's Edit. xiv. p. 146.): ** It is clear from 
this, that he speaks of the Apostles as a disciple, to whom Ri\ph 
doctrine had come from the Apostles, perhaps long afterwards." 
, Calvin says : ** Caeterum hiclocus indicio est epistolam a Paulo 
non fuisse compositam. Neque enim tarn humiliter loqui 
solet, ut se unum fateatur ex apostolorum discipuHs, neque id 
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seems to prefer the supposition of an error of trans- 
cription, that is, of i}fji>ag instead of u/cta;, but after- 
wards he takes refuge, like most of the defenders of 
the Pauline origin of the Epistle, under the rhetorical 
figure dvaxo/vuffig. If the Ep. is to be maintained as 
the composition of the Apostle, the assumption of this 
figure offers certainly the most admissible way of es- 
cape from the difficulty, and one which Hug, in his 
Introd. 3d. Ed. p. 467-, has followed with the most 
security, although he has not brought to his proof all 
the means at his command. We may remark that 
the communicatiye^ manner, peculiar to all the New 
Testament epistolary writers^ is found more than once 
in our Ep., vi. 1—3. ; x. 24—26. ; xii. 1. 2. To the 
observation of Bleek, that, while the fact cannot be 
denied, yet, that this manner of address occurs only in 
exhortative, reprehensive discourse, where the Author, 
conscious of the general sinfulness, may include him- 
self along with his readers, it may be replied : We find 
it so in the passage before us : d^.T fifiag 'r^cgi^siv, vu^g 
ix(psv^6fji,sda. xrX., and although the proposition s/g f}ju,ag 
i^e8cuu>^r} does not directly belong to the exhortative, 
but declares a historical fact, yet it may, perhaps, be 
imagined, that Paul having commenced in the com- 
municative style would continue in it, and so much 
the more, as, in many respects^ his knowledge also ruv 
^aXrjBsvTuv htdt, roD xv^hv was based upon the tradi^ 
tion of the Apostles. From the instances mentioned 
by me in my Miscellaneous Works, Vol. II., p. 309., et 
seq.^ it appears to me indeed decidedly probable, that 
1 Cor. vii. 10.; xi. 23. cannot be referred to oral 

ambitione, 8ed quia improbi ejusmodi praetextu tantundem de- 
trahereejus doctrinae moliebantur. Apparet igitur, uon esse 
Paulum, qui ex auditu se habere evangelium scribit, non autem 
ex revelatione. 

a The word commvnicative is employed in the Original to de- 
note that manner of writing in which the Author consitltrs 
himself in the same position as his readers, and in this sense it 
is also employed here, and in a few more passages of the trans- 
lation Tr. 

L 
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traditions derived from the Apostles, yet it cannot 
be but that Paul received many a saying of Christ, 
and many a fact of His history through the Apostles. 
Besides^ does he not say that he received the AaXri- 
6svra.^ not v^h tuv dcrottroXuv^ which certainly would 
speak more decisively against the Apostolic origin of 
the Epistle, but, only vv6 ruv axovcavruv^Jrom those 
that heard ? This declaration^ then, might perhaps 
be reconciled with the Authorship by Paul ; and we 
should be satisfied with this vindication of the point, 
could it be proved that the Epistle was written to per- 
sons in whom no doubt could arise as to the apostolic dig- 
nity of Paul. But what shall we say when we find the 
Apostle, where a doubt prevailed as to his parity with 
the other Apostles, so zealously defend his equality 
with them as he does in Gal. i. 1. 11. 16.; ii. 6., et 
seq. ; 1 Cor. ix. 1. Now, this Epistle is addressed 
precisely to those communities in which Pseudo- Apos- 
tles, similar to those in Galatia, could not fail to be 
found, from which we should rather say the Galatian 
Pseudo- Apostles aro^e (Gal. ii. 12.). In writing to 
these communities, would he have given occasion for 
any misunderstanding touching his dignity ? This 
cannot be believed.* 

Ver. 4. The leading thought previously was, that 
the New Testament word of God is ^sjSuiov, as being 
spoken by the Lord^ and delivered by those that heard 

*■ Among the communicative passages, to which the defenders 
of the other view appeal, perhaps the most applicable is Jude ver. 
17') fifMnrt vZi fnfiMrm riv ^^ut^fAuetv vvri r£f itirdffriXmf 
rw Kv^Uv fi/niif, but see Meander's History of the Apostolic 
Church. Another passage irum the Pauline Epistles might be 
adduced, which has never yet been applied in this investiga- 
tion, viz., 2 Tim. ii. 2., d Hjcwvett fr«^* \ft»v ^tk ^eXXSv f^ta^rv^ttf. 
By these witnesses we might understand the Apostles, as se- 
veral expositors have done. But, not to mention other reasons, 
1 Tim. vi. 12.. decidedly proves that these witnesses are bap- 
tismal witnesses. In the Armenian Ep. of Paul to the Cor. 
ver. 4., it is certainly said, iyat^l kv a^x'^f '^>ti7va lil^ala vfiis, 
Scrt^ uvrif iru^iXafitii irec^a. rm fr^«rf««y 'Avo^rXv* «tX., but 
that i!/pistle is decidedly not genuiue. 
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him ; but there was added the ^e^a/uoigy by the won- 
derM signs, and here, in particular, those of the pri- 
mitive Church. The idea of miracle is rhetorically 
amplified ; (frifisTa^ the miracles, inasmuch as they are 
signs of the spiiitually wonderful, point to this (Hugo 
a S'** Victore ; prodigia quasi porro digia)^ rspara^ as 
they cause astonishment, dwddug^ as they are eviden- 
ces of superhuman power. The fiB^ifffioi wsvfiaTog are 
the diaiPSffstg ^oL^ifffJitdrciiv xai ivi^yrj/JLarufy 1 Cor. xii. 4. 
6,, of the One Spirit the various ^avs^uKftigt which, in 
the first age, being endued with unusual energy, passed 
into the supernatural. Me^igfiCg^ which occurs, also, 
iv. 12., is, besides, like a/zarr/t^;, and similar words, a 
nominal form of the later Grecity, found in Josephus, 
Plutarch, &c., the classical word being avadaa/uUg, 
The addition xard rh auroD 6s\fiffiv is in the genuine 
style of Paul, Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 11., ^dvra ds ravra 
hi^sTro h xai rh aurb ^vsD^a, dsai^ovv idtcf Ixdortf) xa&ug 
j8ou>.gra/. As the reason why one being receives 
this^ and another tkaty quality at creation must be re- 
ferred simply to the dsXrifia roD 0goD, so the same rea- 
son holds with respect to the New Creation. Comp. 
Paul's use of xara ty^v evdoxiav rov dsXTi/iarog^ Eph. i. 5., 
and of dtd tov QiXrifLarog rov ©sou, where he speaks of 
his own calling to be an Apostle. 

Ver. 5 — 9. The Son alone is Lord in the kingdom of 
Godi and aUlumgh all things are not yet subject to 
Him, still we already see His exaltation in its com- 
mencetnent. 

Ver. 5. We would neither, with Heinrichs, refer 
yag to arifj^ita, nor, with Kuincil, to hid rov xi»o/ou, and 
still less, with Chr. Schmid, exchange it for 6?. It is 
based upon the whole connection of ideas from ver. 2 — 
4m in which the greatness of the Christian scheme of 
salvation is declared. Its greatness is founded in this 
(such is the meaning), that the Son of Man is ruler 
in the oUovfi, fiiW,^ and not angels. The glory of the 
Christian economy is then farther ehewn, as in ch. i.. 
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from the dignity of the Son of God compared with the 
Angels, and that, too, with the special intention of re- 
moving any doubt which might arise in the minds of 
the readers in consequence of His ignominious death. 
Us^i ^g XaXc\ifi,sv can be properly explained^ we think, 
only by looking back to i. 6. If a transposition of 
frdXiv be adopted there, as we have done, then the 
passage does not indeed distinctly declare that fj 
ohoujtisvri fj /tiBXXovffa is meant, but, as we have 
shewn, the idea lies in the subject itself, since God did 
fiol solemnly introduce His Son on His first appearance, 
for on this first appearance He was rather humbled, 
l^§oLX ' ^'> below the Angels. It may now be asked 
whether, by o/xou^iev?}, we must understand the earth. 
This sense is not necessarily conveyed by the word it- 
self, for, like a/civ, it may denote the new system of the 
universe^ whether that shall be upon the earth or else* 

where. The expression KBH D /IV ''^^s employed 

* — T 

equally by those Jewish Theologians who expected 
the new order of things upon earth, and by those 
who looked for it in another world. We must form 
our decision^ therefore, by what is said on this sub- 
ject in other passages of the New Testament, and, 
particularly, by what our Author teaches. The most 
distinct intimation that the consummation of the king- 
dom of Christ shall be upon the new earth is found 
in 2 Peter iii. 13. ; Rom. i. 19— -21. It has lately 
been asserted (Usteri, Paulin. Lehrb. 4. A. s. 369.), 
that " the Ep. to the Hebrews contains generally the 
germs of that opinion which we call the modern one, 
namely, that our life upon earth is only a state of trial 
and preparation for Heaven. Paul, on the contrary, 
places the future, for the greater part, upon earth, and 
sees it in events which shall come to pass on it." 
This is one of the many assertions which have been 
inconsiderately made concerning the Apostolic doc- 
trines, among others by Riickert, without the smallest 
attempt at an illustration of Scripture by Scripture. 
Thus, Usteri gives no other proof of his assertion, as to 
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the views of Paul, than Phil. iii. 20. From that pas- 
sage, however, no certain conclusion can be drawn ; 
while the passage, 1 Thess. iv. 1 7-j which appears to 
speak most decisively against it, is not even men- 
tioned. That the Ep. to the Hebrews every where 
places future bliss in Heaven is certainly true (see 
Schulz, p. 92.), See especially ch. ix. il. ; xiii. 14.; 
vi. 20. ; X. 34. ; xii. 22. 23. Still it would have 
been nothing more than a duty to have noticed that, 
not to mention the other Apostolical writings, this 
'* modem" opinion may be proved just as well from 
the discourses of Christ himself. Matth. v. 12. ; vi. 
20. ; xix. 21. ; Luke xvi. 9. ; John xvii. 24. Comp. 
ver. 5. 13.; xiv. 2. Our opinion is this: God is de* 
signated in the Old and New Testament as s'Trou^mg^ as 
enthroned iv ouoavf), and still, in the Old and New Tes- 
tament, it is declared, that the heavens do not contain 
Him, and that He is e very where present (See my Comm. 
on the Sermon on the Mount, BibL Cab. Yol. xx.) 
Hence it follows, that, on the one hand, it is very na- 
tural that the abode of Christ and the blessed should 
be placed in Heaven, for they are in the immediate 
presence of God (Heb. ix. 24.), but, on the other, 
that this designation is to be imderstood not so much 
of place as of siate^ as it is expressed in the Lutheran 
dogmatics, not roTtKug^ but r^ o vixStg, Even the 
doctrine which adhered strictly to the letter distin. 
guished coelum gloriae^ the world of the blessed, coe- 
lum naturae^ the ^ther, coelum graiiae, the Church 
upon earth, and defined coelum^ when alone, not 
as the regions of air, but thus : est cerium ^ou, in quo 
electi aeternam laetitiam ei gloriam participabunU 
Comp. the remarks in the Introd, p. 105, etseq. If 
the case be thus, there is no reason why the Apostles 
should not speak of a bliss in heaven, and yet under- 
stand by the expression a bliss which should be mani- 
fest upon earth. They might the more readily do 
this, as bliss commences at death, and, until the glori- 
fication of the earth, must be fixed, as to lo<^ity, 
somewhere else. Hence^ in Acts iii. 21., it is said of 
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Christ himself, that He is received np into heaven, 
jyro fpmpore, until every prophetical prediction he ftil- 
filled, when He will again appear upon earth. That 
the expression of locality, in heaven^ from heaven, is 
only the designation of what is from and with God, 
from Him proceeding, is particularly apparent when. 
Rev. xxi. 2., the prophet says he saw the new Jerusa- 
lem, adorned as a hride, descend upon earth, ix toO 
oypavou d-TTo rov @eov. In 1 Peter i. 4, it is said of 
the TcKvi^oyo'iia of the faithful that it is to be reserved, h 
oboavoTg^ until the cw-jj^/a shall be revealed^ iv 't'«'f? 
h^drtff. The Apostle says. Col. iii. 1.. that Christ 
is enthroned above with God, wherefore the Christian 
must rd avca ^oovgTv ; and, ver. 3., it is declared that al- 
ready the ^MT} of the Christian is hidden evv rfi X^Kfrifi 
sv tOj 05p, until the appearance of Christ. In Phil, 
iii. 20. it is said our conversation is, ev oloavoTg, fg o5 
'/.at eear^^a, d^exdB^6fis$a. While the same Apostle, 1 
Cor. XV., so beautifully describes how the new ao^juLa 
shall spring from the old like the blade from the 
grain of seed when it casts off its shell, it is said, 2 
Cor. V. 2., that the new o/xjjr^o/ov is h rorg cvpavoTg, and 
will come sx, toU ov^avcv^ in order to absorb {xara*^iveiv) 
what is mortal in the old ffu/tia^ and then to form a new 
covering. Is it not clear that r '* to be established in 
God*8 07nnipotence^ destination^' and : *' to be in heaven,' 
are synonymous expressions ? That two representa- 
tions apparently destructive of each other, such as 
in heaven is our country, &c., our cminlry will be on 
the glorified earth, may co- exist and mutually support 
each other, without the exclusion of either, might be 
proved from the manner in which, in the religious 
style, we speak of the dead : *' He is gone to the joy 
of his Lord :" '• God grant him a peaceful rest until 
the blessed day of the resurrection." A heathen who 
should observe only the latter in our church, would 
consider himself fully entitled to conclude from it, 
that, according to our belief, a Psychopannychy com- 
menced immediately after death ; and whoever should 
remark the former only, that, immediately on the 
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death of the Christian, his completed state begins, 
after which nothing more is to be expected. With 
these observations, we return to the term oixou/nhri 
fieXXovGa. For the reasons we have stated, there is, in 
our opinion, nothing opposed to the notion, that the 
Author of the Ep. to the Heb. shared in the belief of 
his teacher Paul, that the earthly oiKovfihri. at the final 
consummation in the state of glorification, shall be 
the seat of the /Sa<r/Xg/a tou Xo/arou ; although, on the 
other hand, we do not affirm that such a conclusion 
may be drawn with perfect certainty from this ex- 
pression. This conception of the passage has certainly 
much more in its favour than that adopted by Bleek, 
according to which oh. ^gXX. is the Christian economy 
in general, the ffooTTiota^ spoken of (tcp/ w$ AaXou/x-av) 
ver. 3. ; this is not governed by Angels, inasmuch as 
the Angels nowhere exercise an essential influence in 
bringing in the kingdom of God. 

"Ver. 6. In a rhetorical s^e^yaffia^ similar to that in 
Rom. X. 5., et seq, ; Eph. iv. 8., et seq.y v. 32., the 
Author, on Ps. viii. 5 — 7> which he quotes literally, 
but with a slightabbreviation,''from theLXX., develc^s 
wliat he himself wished to teach the community re- 
specting the humiliation of Christ ; that the Son of 
Man had indeed been humbled far below the angels, 
but only for a season ; that He was thereafter crowned 
with glory ; and, finally, that all things had been put 
under Him. It is true that we do not now see all 
things put under Him, although this subjection will at 
last take place (Heb. x. 12 13.). but the exaltation 
of the deeply- humbled Jesus has already begun. The 
indefinite way in which the citation is made must not 
be explained. asKoppe and Schulzhave explained it, by 
supposing the Author to have cited from memory, and 
to have forgotten the Scripture passage. The con- 
trary might rather be inferred, from the words agree- 
ing so nearly with the LXX., but with more certainty 
1 stiy. From the consideration, that, if the words of the 

* The words x») Kxriffrvretf *tX., ver.7 , <^o not belong to the 
text, but are a completive gloss from the LXX. 
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Psalm were so well known to the Author, that he could' 
quote them with such strictness from the LXX., 
it is very improhahle that he was ignorant of the 
passage heing a portion of the Psalms. If we as- 
sume this here, we certainly cannot do the same hy 
iv. 4. 2dly. From this, that Philo quotes in a similar 
manner when he certainly knew the writers from 
whom he quoted (See Carpzov on the passage) ; in 
the same way, the Kahhins (see Schottgen on the pas- 
sage), and the Apostolic Fathers, as Clement of Rome, 
Ep, i. Ad CorinlhioSi c. 1 5. 26. Xiyg/ ydo tou. There- 
fore we say more correctly with Theodoret, ou Xsyg/ rh 
ovofia rov elzS^rog^ are ^^rohi srtaTT^/jLOvag t£v y^a^oUv 5/a- 
Xiy6fisvog.A Perhaps, also, the indefiniteness of the 
quotation, in this instance, may he partly explained 
from its serving the Author as a connective, as a sub- 
stratum for his own thoughts. Paul is equally indefi- 
nite in his quotations under similar circumstances, 
Eph. iv. 8. ; v. 14; and Christ himself cites, at John 
vii. 38. (where in reality there is no distinct Old Tes- 
tament passage), quite indefinitely, xadug eTrsv fjy^a^i, 
— Asa/uMfiTv^iff^ai we must not take, with Kuinol, in 
the more lax signification of canere ; the passage is 
cited as a Scripture testimony^ although not in the 
strictest sense. Comp. /la^Tv^sTv, vii. 17« 

In expounding the words of the citation, we have 
only to ask ourselves what signification they have in 
the mind of the Author, within the scope of his own 
application of them. And, first, it may be asked, 
whether the rt imply the praestantia or miseria ? 
Bohmc supposes our Author to have conceived it in 
the former sense ; Kuinol, that in Ps. viii. and cxliv. 
3. it is likewise to be so taken. In our opinion, this 
is forbidden by the context in the passages from the 
Psalms ; but, independently of that, does not the phrase, 
'' God remembers any one," according to Old Testa- 
ment usage, always imply that he is miserable ? 
Comp., for instance, nDT and IpQ, which are found 



* He does not give the name of the speaker, as he is dis< 
coursing to thoie who wure conversant with the Scrip 
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together in Jer. xv. 15. We cannot believe, there- 
fore, that the Author has departed from this acceptation, 
particularly as nothing compelled him so to do. When 
the writer used viog uvd^utTov^ had he in view the name 
which Christ commonly gives to himself? This is 
possible ; but we cannot agree with Bohme, that the 
term gave him occasion to employ precisely this quo- 
tation. Such a circumstance might with more justice 
be affirmed of the ?ra/ dyysXovg, 

Ver. 7' Interpreters have endeavoured to explain 
the departure of the LXX. from the Hebrew text, in 
this verse, by expounding the latter by the former. 
Calvin, Vitringa, Venema, and Dciderlein, explain 

^i'^X^ r/ in the Psalm, temporally, and D^H /N^f *^6 

Angels. The latter interpretation is adopted not only 
by the LXX., but the Targum, by Jarchi, Aben 
Esra, and Mendelsohn. In the Psalm, however, both 
expositions are inadmissible, 1. On account of the 
construction of the verb IDH ; * 2. Because the Psalm, 

V:l'* - : JV : - : - . 

as the greater number of modern interpreters of the Psalms 
have done, as a comparison. The tQ^ construed with "^Sn* 

denotes the object of which one suffers want. So we find 
it clearly, Eccl. iv. 8. But, in Q^H /N *^® original signi- 
fication of this plural, the idea of the abstract, appears promi • 
nent, '' he wants but little of the Divinity*' (er ermangelt 
nur wenig der Gottheit). The ancient plural in the word 

D^ri^K ™*^ be regarded as denoting the abstract idea, ra- 
ther than as indicating the original Polytheism of the He- 
brews, or, as a pluralis majestatis. ** 1'his manner of ex- 
pressiTig the abstract by the plural appears to be even more 
ancient, and more immediately addressed to the senses, than 
the more fj-equent one, in which the foem. sing, is put for the 
abstr. Ewald, Hebrew Gramm. p. 323. The acute De Dieu 
first drew attention to that construction of^JJp^, Differing 

from all other expositors, he translated : egentem fecisti eum, 
and in the same way appealed to Eccl. iv. 8., but he, too, has 

translated D^n7N)3 l>y 8upra angelos. 
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as is shown by ver. 6. 7-j alludes strictly to the history 
of the creation, where the likeness to God is declared. 

Ver. 8. 9. Only a few have rightly perceived the ap- 
plication which is now made of the declaration in the 
Psalms. The Psalm says, that all things shall be sub- 
ject to Him. This crc^vra is here brought forward as it 
is in 1 Cor. xv. 27. To ibis extent, indeed, the word 
is not yet fulfilled in Him ; still His exaltation is cer- 
tain, as the glorified One He has poured out His spi- 
rit. Acts ii. 23., is already exalted above all Angels, 
Eph. i. 21, 22. ; 1 Peter iii. 22 , and is enthroned at 
the right hand of God, until He shall have put all his 
enemies under His feet, x. 13. As to its commence- 
ment, therefore, we see that 'Troivrcc v-TrsTa^ag already 
fulfilled. To this we must add, what is further deve- 
loped in ver. 10 — 18, that it was precisely His tempo- 
rary humiliation which made Him the High Priest of 
the New Covenant. It cannot, of course, have any 
thing in it offensive. 

Ver. 8. Here is one of those cases where yd^ ap- 
pears to be used anomalously (see p. 41.), inasmuch 
as we should rather have expected a /aiv in opposition 
to the following 6e, on whicli account Schulz trans- 
lates : now. If we had before us an animated dialogis- 
tic discourse, we might here suppose an elliptical use 
of the yd§ : ** but this saying agrees not, for," See 
Viger, p. 496. So in Paul, Rom. iv. 2. Some may 
wish to apply to this passage the canon, which, since 
the time of ApoUonius, has been applied to Homer, 
that the established proposition is placed by transposi- 
tion befora that to be established : " We see not yet, 
however, all things put under Him ; if all things shall 
be put under Him, then nothing shall remain that 
shall not be put under Him " But, besides the im- 
propriety of applying this canon, taken strictly, to 
Homer (see Thiersch, Gramm. p. 478. Hartung, Grie- 
chische Partikeln. I. 467- )> ^^^ relation of the pro- 
positions to one another is different, for the second 
with de appears to point out an objection to the first. 
If we must take yd^ as ratiocinative, I see only this 
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way of getting quit of the difficulty ; the citation, 
namely, is supposed to be brought to prove, that the 
ohov,u,6vri ijAXKo'odcL is put under Him ; but how is this 
found in it ? The author urges ^ai/ro — in pursuance 
of his purpose, he puts ra 'jroLyrot,^ not merely^ all 
things possible, but, the totality — this 'ttolwcl must also 
include the oiKov/Miv/i /jt.sX\cvffaj and thus the yd^ refers 
back to ver. 5. But what are the ov'Trca VTrorsTwyfLsva. ? 
It is commonly said the angels, but according to 
Eph. i. 21. 22. ; 1 Peter iii. 22., along with the ex- 
altation of Christ, His exaltation over the angels is 
also given ; and, indeed, necessarily given, for He 
sits on the right hand of God, What is not yet put 
under Him we may determine by 1 Cor. xv. 25. 26. 
Comp. the exposition of Heb. x. 13. 

Ver. 9. The construction in this passage is accom. 
panied by some difficulties. Certain expositors, as 
Beza and Jac. Cappell, think a double synchysis must 
be supposed, so that the real position of the words 
would be this : ISXsto/zsv ds dS^ri -/.at rtfifi sgTi(pav(»)f/,svov 
rbv 0^a^v ri tfolp dyyeXovg riXarTU/nmv did to 'Trddrifia 
rou davdTov. Valckenaer will have d/d rb 'ffddrifia rou 
Qctvdrou construed with rfKarruifihov as well as with 
ftfrg^ai^w/xfvov. Others have even questioned the read- 
ing. Schulz, on account of its unsuitable position, 
would expunge 'Iriaoxiv from the text ; Matthai, both 
here and at ver. 7j would expunge h6^r\ xa/ riij-fi iffre^a- 
vw^agkov, and Semler ocrwg X^S^'^* ®^^^ — duvdrov. For all 
these assumptions I think there exists not any reason. 
Let us first come to an understanding on the position 
of 'I>j (ToDv. That position, so far from being striking, is 
much rather necessary. The subject-matter, previously, 
had been Man, or the Son of Man in general (ajrog). 
The Author now shows how this was fulfilled in the 
person of Jesus. It might in fact occur to us, as it did 
to Beza, Michaelis, and Storr, that he had by dvC^Cfjmg, 
in the Psalm, understood man in general, to whom 
universal dominion was promised in Christy and now 
wished to prove, that in Christ, the True Man, the ful- 
filment had in a preliminary manner begun. The 
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first flcc, ro9 ds ^^nyb rt xrX., has for its predicate 
'Ijjtfouv, to which we may supply ovra or ihaiy as at 
Acts xviii. 28. (Matthia, Gramm. sect. 428.) ; and, if 
this be the correct view, then the position of ^IriaoZv is 
the only appropriate one : '* Him mho mas humhledfor 
a short time below the angels (of whom the Psalm speaks, 
and who before was only denoted by aurd;) we see in the 
person of Jesus," This is precisely Luther s view. 
Comp. the position given to*lr}(rovg, vii. 22., not for 
the sake of euphony alone, but of emphasis. If, in- 
stead of 0^5 v, ver. 8., /3Xs^g/v were intentionally put, we 
should be obliged to consider its proper signification 
here to be, to descry, to behold^ (Ger. erblichen\ 
which is quite agreeable to the sense of the passage. 
Bengel gives adspectus loquitur. The phrase 0§ax'J 
Ti is, by many, referred only to the last period of the 
passion. But, according to ver. 14. 16. I?-, ▼• 7»» we 
think that the ^ai^a/ rrj; ffuoxo; are meant by it The 
(fd§^ xai aluLa is that which places Him lower than the 
Angels. — Now, if the first half of the proposition be 
translated as we have rendered it then dia rh ^d&riiLa 
cannotbejoinedwith ^jXarrw/xswov but with gVrg^av^aswv, 
and dogmatical analogies will be found in v. 8. 9. ; 
X. 12. ; xii. 2. It may now be expected, perhaps, 
that the proposition, btd rh Tu^fifia xrX., as a defining 
proposition, is more closely connected with *I?7ffoDv, by 
the article t6v placed at the commencement But it 
is more rightly regarded as parenthetic : *' We behold 
Jesus, the humbled one, crowned with glory, and that 
on account of His having endured death." The pas- 
sage being so conceived, it cm no longer strike us 
that we find oTug xrX. connected with riKurru/tjLBvov; as 
otherwise, indeed, it would have been a solecism. 

Along with %af /n 0goD, there is found the reading x^i'^ 
0goD, which is interesting in a dogmatical point of view. 
According to the testimony of Origen, in his Comm. on 
John i. 1. it was, in his time, the most general, for he men- 

* See my Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, Bibl. 
Cab. Vol. vi. 
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tions p^ag/r/ 0f ou as ?v rtct avrtyp '^o/f, whereas, accord- 
ing to Jerome, I. 2. in Gal., absque Deo was found 
only in quihusdam exemplaribus. According to this 
reading the passage is explained by Theodoret. It is 
frequently found among the Latin writers, in Ambrose, 
Fulgentius, Vigil. Taps., and, likewise, in one Cod, of 
the Sy riac rersion.* Until the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, however, a manuscript proof was wanting for it. 
Bengel, in 1723, to his great joy, discovered in the 
codex of UfFenbach, which had been communicated to 
him, the reading which he had already regarded with 
so much partiality. This Cod, is now in the library of 
the Gymnasium at Hamburgh, forming part of the 
bequest of Christ. Wolf. A minute description of it 

^ Thus, namely, Tremellius reads, in his Heidelberg MS. 

C3S19 waba f^bn nrrjn^zoi Kn^Kntt isd "i^:j -jh, 

0*1^)3, and according to this the Paris ed. in 4to., and £1. 
Hutter : the Oriental Historians, also, are represented as at this 
day adopting this reading (La Ciyze, Hist, du Christian, des 
Indes, 1. 3. n. 64) — but, against this are Widmanstadius, ac- 
cording to the Vienna Cod., the Polyglots of Antwerp, Paris 
and London, Trost, and Schaaf, mAn*^, A^^ iouij 1^,^.001 

iJilQ^ >oX^ cgjll) 2)i\a* " For God himse^ hath ac- 
cording to his mercy suflfered death for all men." Ho;v did the 
translator obtain this version ? M^as it from a text different 
from our own ? This is not credible, for then the entire struc- 
ture of the proposition osttits — ytv^nroti must have been changed. 
There is incomparably greater probability in the supposition, 
that this reading was originally a stranger to the Syriac text, 
and was iiist introduced as a Syriac Gh)ss, arising from dog- 
matical views. We are led to this conclusion also by the 
Ar<ib8 Erp,y who translates from the Syriac (although he has 
here and there been corrected from the Coptic), and neverthe- 
less follows the leol. rec. But from what dogmatical views can 
that translation in the Peshito have arisen ? In my opinion, 
most probably, from an orthodox, in opposition to the Nestorian, 
reading. Griesbach, in his Comm. Crit, in iVT. T. pars II. p. 
51., has made some observations on the interpolations of the 
Peshito; but, according to Griesbach, Hug, and Winer {De 
vers. N, T, Syr. usu critico instituendo^ 1823.), the words 
of Semler (ad Weistenii Prolegomena, p. 289.) must still be re- 
peated : <* Syriacae translationis critica quasi historia Aonuc 

DESIDEBATUR." 
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was published by Henke (Helmstadt 1800). It con- 
sists of two leaves only, and contains the first and last 
chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews (The Cod. 
Uffenhach L ap. Welst, contains the Acts, the Epis- 
tles, and the Revelation). This valuable fragment, 
which cannot be assigned to a later period than the 
tenth century, is the only Cod, known which reads 
%wf /g 0€OLi, if we except Cod, 67-, which, according to 
the statement of Alter, has the same reading as a 
Scholium of the second hand, on the margin, Nov, Test, 
ed. Alter T.ii. p. 519. This reading, although feebly 
supported externally, is defended by Bengel. 

It appears that this excellent man would not have 
adinitted the application of Schulz's Canon of Criti- 
cism, although sound in itself: kclio prae aliis sensum 
pietatis praesertim monasticae alendae apium fundens 
suspecta est {Prokg, in ed, N. T. p. Ixi.), either here 
or to 1 John v. 7» If we are to take x^i'^ ®^^^ ^^*® 
favour, in spite of its slender external foundation, it 
must be supported by wery strong internal evidence. 
It must be, 1. The reading demanded by the context : 
and, 2. The substitution of %a^/T/ 0gou must be easily 
explicable from dogmatical reasons. Now, so far as 
the former point is concerned, it is remarkable that 
Bengel himself wavers as to the right sense. In the 
first Prodromusy which he subjoined, 1 725, to his edi- 
tion of the work of Chrysostom, De Sacerdotio, he 
gave this exposition : Jilius hominis tnortuus proinde ac 
si is nan esset Deus; in the Prodromus of 1731, and, 
in the Gnomon, he proposes this meaning : ut praeier 
Deuni sibi omnia vindicaret, which has been adopted 
from him not Only by the Crusian Chr. Schmid, but 
also by Henke. Again, the exposition of the Greek 
interpreters is quite different from this, they explain 
it according to 1 Cor. xv. 27. : " He died for all save 
God," and then the object of the addition, ^' save God," 
we must consider as being to give greater prominence 

* Wetstein had already, in 1717, made that discovery ; but, 
UDknown to Bengel. 
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to the extent of the reconciling power of Christ : " for 
every thing that exists, God only excepted." But, 
there is a fourth view possible, that is, a reference of 
the words to the lyxardXsi'^ic^ Matth. xxvii. 46. So 
Matthai. Now, as so great a difference of opinion 
exists among interpreters respecting the sense of that 
reading, we cannot surely affirm that it is necessarily de- 
manded by the context. Moreover, it cannot be made 
to appear probable that xag/r/ has been substituted for 
X^i'i ^or dogmatical reasons. Such a substitution must 
have been made, if at all, for polemical purposes, 
against the Nestorians ; but, the antiquity of the read- 
ing %a^/r/ extends far beyond the date of these disputes. 
Hence Bengel, in the Gnomon, after mentioning both 
readings, and deciding in favour of %wf /^, adds : lec- 
tori tamen integrum est, rem amplius expendere. 

If we now inquire into the origin of the reading 
%6tj^/^, we must examine the charge advanced against 
the Nestorians, or those ecclesiastical teachers who en- 
tertained their sentiments, as having been the authors 
of it. Marius Mercator charges Theodoret with the 
substitution; a Scholium of a Cod, Coislin. 19., in 
Griesbach and Wetstein, accuses Theodore of Mop- 
suhestia; Oecumenius and Theophylact blame the 
Nestorians in general. That they have sometimes 
corrupted the text of the New Testament, as they were 
accused of doing by the Si/nodus Diamperensisy is 
shewn by 1 Cor. v. 8., where the Nestorian manuscripts 
alone, instead of h a'(J)(j.oic, express the sense of if 
Zyfiri, and, for this reason, because the Nestorians, with 
the other Eastern Christians, at the Sacrament of the 
Supper made use of leavened bread. The passage, 
according to the present Peshito text, must also have 
been decidedly displeasing to them, so that, in this 
way, we have it explained why those of Nestorian sen- 
timents among the ancients, as well as the present 
Nestorians in the East, prefer the reading x^^'^ OeoD. 
From the high antiquity of that reading, however, we 
must renounce the idea of its origin in Nestorian 
views, and then the question presents itself, whether 
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X^i'i ®eoD arose, by a mere slip of the pen, from %af /r/ 
0SOJ7, or whether it have crept into the text as a Gloss. 
The substitution of an ca for an a, by transcribers, was 
easy, for a was expressed, far the sake of brevity, by 
a straight line drawn above the consonant, w by a cir- 
cumflex, and these two marks were readily interchange, 
able. It is not so easy to explain the change of n iato 
g: yet there are examples of it; Comp. (r;;/^,aa^/ MSS, 
Ba. et Vi, instead of a^/rifLari, in Herodian 2, 12, 3. 
Henke conceives, that, originally, neither reading was 
found in the text, but, rather, that to Ots^ zavrog was 
added the gloss yj^ik 0:ou, and this exchanged by tran- 
scribers for the better known %af/« ©sou. The hjrpo- 
thesis of Griesbach is more probable, that, to the oh^sv 
dprixsv avrfj avv<7r6TaxTov the gloss %w|/5 0goy, founded 
on 1 Cor. XV. 27. w'as added, and, that it afterwards 
crept into our verse. 

X6i§m &so\j has several dogmatical parallels in the 
New Testament, e. g. Rom. v. 15. Titus iii. 7- — ^The 
use of the sing. ^a>roc, instead of the plur. flrai/rwr, 
quilibet omnes, has been considered, although impro- 
perly, as an idiom of our author, see p. 35. Why 
should he not, with equal propriety, write : " that he 
might suffer death for every one," or : *' that he might 
suffer death^br all ?" Was it not here at the writer's 
choice, as in Matth. xiii. 19., and Mark ix. 49., to use 
the singular instead of the plural ? See, for example, 
Polybius I. 1.4. 'jra^o^firiffat irdvia xat vhv xai ^^g(rj8u- 
Ts^ov, on which passage Schweighauser remarks : sin^ 
gularis nsurpatur, uhi numerum pluralem exspectasses, 
Comp. wag ng frequently =: sxacrros, e. g. Herodotus 
1, 50; 3, 79., and, simply. Tag in Herodot. 7i 197- is, 
by some, so explained. Origen and Theodoret urge 
this word for the universality of the work cf redemp- 
tion, the former drawing from it the conclusion, that it 
includes the souls of the stars and the angels. If, with 
these writers, we read y^cooic 0eou this conclusion seems 
necessary. 

Ver. 10. — 18. And indeed^ this short humiliation^ until 
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dealh^ was necessary y for, only through it could He 
overcome death and be a merciful high-priest* 

In our opinion, rer. 10. contains the Thesis, which^in 
the next verse, is further developed, and in the follow- 
ing sequence of ideas : 1 . If God was desirous of form- 
ing a community of many glorified sons, then that Son 
who paved the way for them must be glorified through 
suffering. Ver. 10. 2. Those whom Christ has sanc- 
tified are to be regarded as the Sons of God as well as 
Himself. Ver. 11 — 13. 3. The eV^gcrs is proved from 
this, that the incarnation was necessary, a .• in order 
that death might be overcome, ver. 14, 15., 6 ; in order 
that Christ might have that full sympathy with hu- 
manity which i^ust be supposed in a mediator, a priest, 
ver. 14— -18. 

Respecting the construx;tion, two sets of questions 
fall to be considered. 1. To what subject does aurw 
relate ? 3. Must the same subject be taken for aya- 
ySvra'i All the moderns (with the single exception of 
Cramer), and almost all the ancients have made aur^ 
refer to God. To Him the language necessarily re- 
fers, because the a^yjnyo'; rrjg curriPiftg is mentioned as 
a different subject. Brachmann has very strangely made 
ahrff) refer decidedly to the Father ; but, contrary to 
all the principles of grammar, he has from bi ov xrX. 
onwards referred every thing to the Son. It may ap- 
pear more doubtful whether God be the subject with 
respect to dyayowa. also, as many have supposed, 
first, the Auct. quaest. ad Antiochum, and last of all 
Klee, who translates ; " it became Him, on account of 
whom are all things, Him who was leading many sons 
into glory, to make perfect the Prince of their salva- 
tion through suffering.*' But, it is remarkable, that, 
in his exposition, Klee follows another view of the 
passage. Against the reference of dyayoyra to d^yvi- 
yov it can hardly be argued, that, before croXXouf, the ar- 
ticle rh would have been expected again, for we might 
assume— as Justinian proposes to do, and as Bengel ap- 
proves — that we have here a proposition in apposition, 
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which, for the sake (Jf emphasis, is placed before : " it 
became God — as one who should lead many sons into 
glory, the leader of them, &c/' But the pron. avrm 
is certainly opposed to this construction of the words. 
Interpreters have been led to expound the passage in 
this manner from expecting the dative dyayovrt, instead 
of the accusative, in the reference to God.* In such 
cases, however, it depends equallyupon the author, whe- 
ther he will add the participial proposition in the same 
case as an apposition, or make it a predicate, as it 
does whether he will construe the predicates of the in- 
finitive with the case of the subjects or not : See Bern- 
hardy, Syntax, p. 367- ; in the New Testament, Acts 
xi. 12. XXV. 27. Construed with the infinitive, it 
defines more closely not so much the nature of God, 
as He is in Himself, as His relation to the rsXgiwffa/. 
We must by no means call this, as Kuinol has done, 
an Anacoluthon. 

Let us now examine the words individually. XI^sTg/v 
does not denote an outward ai'ayxjj, but one in the 
existing constitution of the human race, resulting from 
the nature of God: so also w^g/>.g, ver. 17-, and biTy Luke 
xvii. 25. xxiv. 26. &c. — Aurog, as in Attic prose, = 
ixsmg. We were obliged to refer the relative propo- 
sition to this subject, but, we cannot help remarking 
that, in the predicate itself lies a reason for referring 
it not to the Father but to the Son, namely, in the di' 
o5 : if spoken of the Father as the source, i| o5 would 
have been necessary, according to Rom. xi. 36. and 
1 Cor. viii. 6., where precisely this di* o§ distinguishes 
the Son from the Father. If, for this reason, the read- 
er still wish to abide by the reference to the Son, I see 
no other means of vindicating the construction than 
the supposition, that avrov tovtov has dropt out from 
before the relative, a supposition, which, however, would 
charge this correct writer with an intolerable solecism. 



• According to Carpzov and Michaelis : ** giammar undoubt- 
edly decides that it goes to Christ,'* because, otherwise, the da- 
tive must necessarily have been used. 
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We shall come nearer the truth by supposing that, in 
this place, the author (as is done at ver. 11) would have 
employed e^ ov had he not had in view the Paronoma- 
sia 5/ ov. This highly significant predicate of God 
proves the descent of our author from the Pauline 
school. Of the Apostles, Paul, alone, is acquainted 
with that thought which embraces time and eternity ; 
God is the end of all being. The Italic, instead of 
propter quern ^ has, with a like sense, pro quo* And 
why does the writer add this predicate in particular ? — 
for the same reason that is found at Kom. xi. 36. 
There it points out God as the autonomic author of the 
whole developement of the universe in its beginning, 
middle, and end. So here the predicate intimates, that 
He who is the prime cause and end of created being is 
also in a condition to form the wisest counsels for its 
welfare. The irok'koi vtoi stand in contrast to the one 
viog^ who was not alone to be conducted to the do^a, 
similar to the declaration, Heb. xi. 40., that the elders 
were not alone to be conducted to God. The do^a is 
that enjoyed in the regnum gloriae, Rom. v. 2. ; viii. 
18. Col. i. 27. 2 Tim. ii. 10., which includes the 
becoming like to Christ, 1 John iii. 2. 

It is necessary that we now enter upon a difficult 
inquiry, that, namely, respecting the Pari. Aor. dya- 
ydvTCL, The translation : '* who was to bring many," is 
widely spread among us — and to it we are led by the 
context. Nevertheless, grammatical accuracy demands 
particularly that the past idea should be expressed ; 
for, among all the modes of the Aor. it is, next to the 
indicative, most peculiar to the participle. Hence the 
Italic : multisfiliis in glotiam adduciis, the Vulgate : 
qui adduxerat^ in like manner the Peshito, the Arabic, 
Luther, and also de Wette : " as he — led," which, 
however, does not necessarily express the past. Now, 
the adoption of the complete past is accompanied with 
insuperable difficulties. "We could not, if such were 
adopted, understand the New Testament u/o/, but, as 
Este, Justir., and Braun have done, the Old Testa- 
ment saints only. Now, these, certainly, are repre- 
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canon De conatu cannot be applied, perhaps the sig- 
nification peculiar to the Aorist, that of marking what 
is customary, habitual^ has more to recommend it. A 
very acceptable sense would be obtained if we might 
translate : ciijus est adducere^ as we might compre- 
hend in the passage both the Old and New Testament 
sons of God. But, on the one hand, this version gives 
rise to the dogmatical difficulty, that there ought cer- 
tainly to be a causal relation between the vihg aiyriyii<; 
and those urn *i:bK\oi^ and that, consequently, we can- 
not understand any save those of the New Testament : 
while, again, strictly taken, the Aorist does not ex- 
press what we call {pflegen) to be wont^ for we find in 
Greek rather (piXih, %a/^£/v, edsXztv. Thus stands the 
matter : the Greek, from his vivacity, presentiates the 
past in which certain events frequently came to pass ; 
hence, in Grecian proverbs, where we would use the pre- 
sent, the Aorist is employed, Comp. for example, 'A^asvtov 
*luvid ed. Walz^ 1B32. p. 185. Similar to this is 
Iliad iii. 33 — 35 (the same is the case with Arabian 
proverbs, Comp. also Thiersch, Gramm. p. 291. 2.). 
According to this strict acceptation, the aystv eig do^av 
would refer especially to a past. This being the case, 
nothing else seems to remain for us than, without fur- 
ther justification of the proceeding, to suppose a per- 
mutatio temporum, according to which dyayovra would 
stand in place of ayovra or a^ovra. Thus, Beza con- 
tents himself with the remark : ipsa senientia ostendit 
significari actum praesentem^ non praeteritum^ Bleek, 
also, says no more, and Schlichting is so bold as to 
give ayovra as a reading. The true state of the mat- 
ter seems rather to be, that the Part, Aorist ,, joined 
with the Aoristic Verb.Jinit.^ loses the signification of 
the past, and expresses what takes place contempora- 
neously with it, from which, in the passage before us, 
we derive this sense : " as he wished to bring," addu'^ 
cendo. This is rendered very clear by a passage in 
Eurip. Phoen, v. 1519. rag ay^iagon duG^vvsrov S^v^irhg 
fMsXog syvct) 6(f>tyyhg^ miboZ ffoj/jLo, (povsvffac. Oedipus did 
not explain the riddle ajler be bad killed tbe spbinjf, 
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but while he killed her. So Eurip. Medea^ v. 434. 
Hermann has illustrated this usage, Ad Figer. p. 774. 
New Testament examples are found in Acts xix. 29. 
Luke i. 9. ; ix 20. 1 Tim. i. 12. 

'A^X'^^yog is here, and, in xii. 2., as also in Acts iii. 
15. V. 31., equivalent to author, Joseph. Antiq. vii. 
9, 4. 'JToXkutv d^yjiy^v xaxSiv ; Diodorus Sic. v. 64. 
(MiyaXcay ayaduv a^p^r/you^. 

On nKiiouv See App. II, and, on the reXg/wtr/f through 
the ^aOrjfji^aTa, the exposition of v. 8, 9. The Soci- 
nian and Arminian exegesis finds — in the genuine spi- 
rit of modern Rationalism — the causal connection of the 
TeXs/uffig of Christ and of the toXao/ vtol in the example 
of steadfastness, to be given to Christians, since they, 
likewise, would be constrained to endure many suffer- 
ings. See Schlichting, Grotius, Limborch, and also 
Episcopius in his Commentary on Revelation ii. 8., 
where he discusses our passage at length. In like 
manner, the restriction of ra 'jravra to quae ad salutem 
pertinent is a Socinio- Arminian reduction of the com- 
])rehensive idea which cannot be justified by Eph. iii. 
9 , and still less by Rom. xi. 36., to which Grotius 
appeals. 

Ver. 11. The ydo refers back to vtot^ the object 
being to shew wherefore the redeemed bear the same 
name as the Redeemer ; but, it may appear doubtful 
whether this be proved by the Messiah participating in 
their lofvness, or by their being sanctified and made 
Sons through Him, and participating in His highness. 
In the former case 1^6; must be referred to Adam, as 
Justinian, Hunnius, Carpzov and others have referred 
it ; or, in consideration of ver. 1 6., to Abraham, as 
Bengel, Michaelis, and Chr. Schmid ; or, ho; may be 
taken, with Calvin, as a neuter : ex una massa. In 
the other case, the expositor will, with the Grecian 
interpreters, refer it to God. O iJ x IraiS'/iinrai, in the 
same way, will be referred, in the first case, to the Mes- 
siah's taking part in the lowness of His brethren, in the 
other, to their having been raised by Him. The rea- 
sons advanced by Bengel and Michaelis for the former 
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view are less weighty, but not so that drawn from the 
first citation in ver. 13, which, howerer, seems to de- 
clare that the Messiah and the redeemed stood in a 
similar human filial relation to God. Still so many cir- 
cumstances combine as to decide us in fiivour of the «e- 
cond view. Even the phrase rs — xal seems to lead to it, 
for, in the strict use of that phrase the first word ap- 
pears as the main idea, so that the formula runs thus : 
*^ not only this — but also that " So, in Latin, amoque el 
Inudo^ Terence, Hecja-a, iii. 5, 38., praeier aeqmimque 
et honum^ Adelph. 1, 39. See Ilartung, Partikellehre 
I s 98. Moreover, oi»x g-a/ffp^ui/gra/ is better explain- 
ed by it, for, it implies that men have now obtained a 
dignity, so that the Son of God is not prejudiced by 
His brotherhood. Add to this, that, in ver. 14., the 
participation of the Redeemer in the meanness of hu- 
manity is first mentioned as a consequence of what 
precedes. Finally, it must be kept in mind, on the 
one hand, that the name u/o/ @io\j^ according to the 
usage in other parts of the New Testament, constantly 
denotes the dignity obtained through Christ, on the 
other, that, in the passages where Christ is called *' the 
brother of the redeemed," the expression refers to 
God being His and their Father, Jolm xx. 1 7 Matth. 
xii« 50* Hom, viii. 29. But, what shall we now say 
to the above-mentioned citation, ver. 13. ? I can only 
suppose that it is not carefully selected, in as much as 
it properly belongs to that other series of ideas : but, 
even were it to be proved that the Messiah was truly 
a man, it may be said that Old Testament dicta more 
appropriate than this might have been adduced. The 
allegation of this passage was made, perhaps, in this 
way : the author's real intention was to cite the se- 
cond passage from Isaiah viii. 18 , which is here quite 
appropriate, and, as this from Isaiah viii. 17* would 
also, in some degree, bear to be applied, he cited it pre- 
viously. It is remarkable, that the very writer who, 
ch. i., describes the superhuman dignity of the Redeem- 
er in such lofty language, now brings prominently for- 
ward the equality of the redeemed with Him. For this, 
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however, he had the authority of Christ himself, John 
XX. 17. Matth. xii. 50. A sentiment of reverence 
has made the Church abstain from a frequent use of 
the title brother ; it is most frequently employed by 
the United Brethren, in their Ascetic terminology, in 
consequence of the tendency of Zinzendorf to bring the 
Saviour as near as possible to His own. It is a highly 
remarkable trait in the Christian doctrine, and a source 
of its inexhaustible riches, that it unites in its dogmas 
such amazing contrasts as " our brother and our God." 
It is, also, remarkable that the Rationalists^ in their 
dogmatics, have not often employed this expression. 
Baumgarten-Crusius has taken this significant word as 
the motto to his Introduction to Dogmatics. 

On the term ay/a^w See App. II. The faithiful have 
no claim to the name of brother on their own account, 
but only as ay/a^(>.a.svo/, that being imparted to them, 
Rom. viii. 29 , only in so far as they are <r6^^o3^o/ rJjs 
iUovog a.vTov, — The ihat sx. rov ©sou is, like other com- 
prehensive expressions of Scripture, sometimes em- 
ployed in a narrower, sometimes in a wider sense, all 
the senses, however, having one fundamental notion to 
which they relate, like concentric circles. This cha- 
racter of the language of Scripture, by virtue of which 
a single word traverses so wide a field, and has, at one 
time, a less, at another a greater opulence of mean- 
ing, according to its application, may be disagreeable 
to the formalist in dogmatics as well as to the linguist, 
these having more to do with the distinction than the 
unity of the idea ; but, for religious contemplation, 
and a profound speculation, there is a great charm 
in beholding the unity of the Idea in the unity of 
the Word. Thus the soul and centre of the notion 
vibg 0£ou is given in Christ, but His vtorrig is reflected 
in manifold gradations in His brethren. Paul desig- 
nates, Acts xvii. 28., in the language of the poet, 
all men as the children of God ; in the fuller sense 
the name belongs to those whom the Son has, xar 
•5°PC^S made Sonsy Gal. iv. 4 — 6. John i. 12. But 
John uses the same sfva/ h rou 0eou, and sx rrig 
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aKr,&siag, of those also, in whom — to speak in the 
terminology of the Schools — only the gratia prae- 
paratis is active. He who has a sense for truth, 
before he comes to Christ, is becoming a child of 
God, in the deeper sense of the term (John iii. 21.) ; 
John viii. 47- ; xviii. 37. 1 John iv. 6. Comp. on 
the notion viH ©sou, my Commentary on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount (Bibl. Cab. Vol. VI.) and see also 
above p. 127. 

Ver. 12. 13. The two first citations, with a very 
slight change, are made from Ps. xxii. 22., and Isaiah 
viii. 17 (the ancient commentators improperly regard- 
ed the latter as quoted from Psalm xviii. 4), the third 
from Isaiah viii. 18. On the relation of the Old 
Testament passages to the reference to Christy 
see Appendix I. It is commonly supposed, in re- 
spect of the passage from Isaiah viii. 18., that the 
nervus probandi lies in this, that the^lial relation, as 
well as thejraiernal, evinces a unity of nature, and, of 
course, that the 'Tratdicc are children of Christ. Much 
more must we look upon ra ^athia as a designation of 
the Midi 0gcD, who are assigned to Christ as to the 
First-bom, and which He, consequently, mentions in 
close connexion with Himself. 

Ver. 14. While in ver. 10. gflr^g-jg was advanced with- 
out further explanation, the motives are here first as- 
signed. It may be said that these are twofold, the 
first, lying in the antecedent, in sirii\ the second in 
/va, in the final proposition. The second, however, 
appears as the main question, the Incarnation alone 
making the endurance of death possible. Therefore, 
nearly the same relation obtains between this s'ttu and 
ha. as between the two Zi/a, Rom. v. 20, 21., where, in 
our opinion, the first proposition with ha, declares the 
condition under which alone the second with ha could 
be realised. Still more correspondent is, in ver. 17, 
the relation of the okv ojpetXsv to the final proposition 
ha yBvTjrat, It may excite our wonder, that, in 1 
Tim. ii. 5., where Christ is mentioned as fisffirrig &sov 
xai avOpUi'Xuvy He is called only av&^u'rog; the reason of 
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this, however, lies in the mention made immediately 
afterwards of His reconciling death. We must, there- 
fore, agree with the Gloss ot Grotius, that <rr/f g and 
alfLx here point out not merely the human nature, but, 
in particular, the ^jra^rirhti x. (pdaoTov, This is demanded 
not only by the context, but, generally, by the usage of 
the term ; this materiality, which consists in flesh and 
blood, is the perishable, Matth. xvi. 37. 1 Cor. xv. 
60. Gal. i. 16. ; Eph. v. 12. Christ has even now, 
in His glorification, a Gu>/Ma, Phil. iii. 21., but the days 
of His (rae§ are past, Heb. v 7* The perf. xsxotvufvrjxs 
must not be explained with Bengel : respectu majoris 
pariis, quae jam vixerat, tempore testimonii in Psalmo 
editi, but gather, according to the proper import of the 
Perfect, as denoting the stale, arising from the action 
of the xotvciuvBtv, On the construction with the Gen. 
ret, see p. 37' l^aTOL^yuv is a genuine Pauline expres- 
sion, found, in the most various flexions, twenty- five 
times in the Pauline Epistles, but, with the exception 
of Luke xiii. 7'» where it is applied to an object of 
sense, it is found nowhere else save in the passage be- 
fore us. In Luke xiii. 7* it is used of an object of 
sense, but in every other instance, in the spiritual 
sense, to deprive of activity {at^yhv ^o/g/v). 

The developement of tlie thoughts upon which this 
declaration is founded, is equally difficult and impor- 
tant. Let us divide the subject, considering these 
three questions: 1. In how far has Christ, through 
His death, destroyed death } 2. In how far has He, 
through His death, destroyed the devil ? 3. In how 
far has the devil the power of death ? 

1. In how far has Christ through His death, de- 
stroyed death ? Or, that we may express the thought 
in the harshest of all Oxymora. that in which Luther 
has clothed it in his Easter Hymn of 1524 : '* What 
means this wondrous rejoicing of Christians : The 
Scripture hath announced how one death ate up the 
other ; death hath become a derision ! Halleluiah ! (Die 
Schrift hat verkiindet das, wie Ein Tod den andcrn 
frass : ein Spott aus dem I'od ist worden ! Hallelujah!) .^** 
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— When we inquire, amid the Theology of the last de- 
cennium of the past century, we receive an answer 
equally tenuous and distinct, the echo of which we 
find in Kuinol : by the resurrection of Christ, it is 
most clearly proved that there is a future life ; — this is 
given as the dogmatical contents of the passage, and 
the remainder of this declaration is regarded as a con- 
scious or unconscious Jewish dress for it. Grotius re- 
lates^ at this place, the Jewish superstitious sayings of 
Sammael, the angel of death, and after him, Wetstein, 
Michaelis, and others. Bretschneider, on tfavaro?, has 
endeavoured to propagate some peculiar ideas respecting 
the superstition which lies at the foundation of the dis- 
courses of Christ and of the Apostles, especially in the 
*' Zeitschrift fiir Christenthum und Gottesgelahrtheit" 
in the " Aufsatzen B. 7- H- 4., und B. 8. H. 3.", then in 
his Lexicon, and in his ** Dogmatik", B. 2. S. 30 1 ., &c. 
The Apostles, as it appears to him, looked upon the 
natural death as something good and agreeable to the 
laws of nature ; and, by Bdvarog they understood only 
that everlasting sleep of the soul, in Hades, which came 
over every so\d in consequence of Adam's transgres-. 
sion, so that the merit of Christ and his Apostles lies 
in freeing men from this superstition, and in doing this 
— ^because of the incapability of the people at that 
time to understand the subject better — ^by means of 
another less hazardous superstition, namely, that the 
death of Christ upon the Cross frees the believer from 
Hades. The Socinian and Arminian Theology gives 
a more comprehensive import to the declaMtion than 
the modern. . According to Schlichting, Christ through 
His death has conquered death and the devil ; 1 . In so 
far as His exaltation followed upon His death, and^ in 
His exalted state, He is able fully to vanquish Satan. 
2. In so far as upon the death of Christ the resurrec- 
tion and glorification followed, and, by this highest 
proof of the truth of the Gospel, men were brought to 
devote themselves to Christ, and thus to withdraw 
themselves from Satan's dominion. According to 
Limborch, that victory over death and the devil is ac- 
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complished, 1. Because the death of Christ, as the Co- 
vcDant Sacnfice, strengthens faith generally ; 2. Be- 
cause the death of Christ does away with guilt ; 
3. Because upon the death of Christ follows His exal- 
tation, through which He is able to cast down the 
kingdom of sin and death. The dogmatists of the 
Church reckon up various single points, for instance, 
Gerhard, Loc, theol. T. xvii. p. 48. : liberavit nos a mor- 
te^ 1 ) iimorem mortis in nobis extinguendo^ 2) mortem 
in aliquid melius commutando^ 3) in media mortevivi- 
Jica consolatione nos sustentando^ 4) corpus nostrum 
suscitando. Before we show kotv^ in our opinion, 
Christ destroyed death, we will discuss the question, 
in what does the destruction of death through Christ 
consist ? In doing this, we must refer especially to 
parallels in subject, or, at the same time, when we 
can find them, in words The most remarkable of 
these is 2 Tim. 1. 10., xara^y^oavTng fisv ri» 
Bdvarovy fuTiffavrog ds ^wjjv xa/ d^&a§ffiavdta rcu ivay- 
yiTuov, then comes 1 Cor. xv. 55. ; Rev. i. 18. ; xx. 
14. ; xxi. 4., with these the passage from John must 
be connected^ in which it is said, that, for believers, 
there is no more BdvaTog, John v. 24.; viii. 51, 52. ; 
xi. 25. Now, we must remark, on the one hand, that 
ddvarog, in the passage before us, can, from the con- 
text, denote only bodily death, but, on the other, that . 
neither here nor in the passages from John, is the 
question at all of the abolition of the act of physical 
dying, for to this believers also remain subject. Hence 
also ver.- 15. speaks only of the destruction of the Jear 
of death, and of the bondage to death. Decisive 
proofs that, in the language of Christ, to die^ does not 
mean to escape phi/ steal death, are partly tlohn xi. 25. 
6 'riCTihciiif ugifik, xav diro Qdvji, ^jjffgr a/, partly John xi. 
4., where our Lord first says of the sickness of Lazarus 
it is oh ir^hg Qdvarov^ and, nevertheless, He declares 
shortly afterwards : Ad^agog d'TriQctnv. The expres- 
sion employed also in 2 Tim. i, 10, xaraoyg/i/ tov 
BdvaroVf strictly interpreted, denotes only a rendering 
inoperative {ds^yhv ntonTi), and the ^avtpctjffig of the ^w)7 
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and a<p&a^6ia is assigned as the positive act of Christ, 
which <f>a,vi^M(ii^ is here something effectuating, and not 
merely a /eacAiwg. Zun and a(pdoL§<fict, again^ are here so 
related, that the one is causa^ and hence placed hefore, 
the other effectus, L e, the ^uri is the owtag ^uri^ 1 Tim. 
yi. 19., which overcomes death. Observe the remark- 
able expression, 2 Tim. i.l. : xar iirayyikiav ^w^g r^g h 
X^iffT^, where ^w^ means specially the spiritual life 
in Christ, but it probably comprehends also, as i^ay- 
ygX/a permits us to conclude, eternal life. This ^tan 
is consequently the ^afftXivav sv ^ojf) di6i 'iriffov 
X^iffrou^ Rom. v. 21 (Comp. hixaitatsig ^uris, Rom. v. 
18.), 7} X^i*^ ^aaiXsvffst dia dtxaioffvvrie sig ^uiiv a}(A)Vdov, 
Hence, also, John v. 29., avcicratf/g rrii ^urig con9trued 
by apposition, contrasted with amffrasn x^iffsug. With 
this agrees fully what is said John v. 24. — ." the be- 
liever hath already passed into life/' and John iv. 14. 
'< Christ hath placed a fountain in the inward man, 
the water whereof floweth unto everlasting life.*' In 
like manner, it is said, John vi. 33. 40. 41. 44. 50. 51. 
of the bread of life which Christ gives, — that it is 
" food which remaineth unto everlasting life, and that 
whosoever eateth of it shall live for ever." Hence we 
may give the following as the result : the xara^yeTv 
rhv ddvarov, through Christ, consists in this, that He 
establishes in man a true life which overcometh death, 
and which will go on unto perfection in another world. 
But, since this true life is not established in man merely 
through the death of Christ, and the power which 
overcomes death cannot be ascribed exclusively but only 
pre-eminently to the death of Christ, our question 
stands thus : In the whole compass of Christ's agency 
in obtaining the ^uri aiuivtog for men, how much effi- 
cacy is inherent in His death? Our answer is: by 
virtue of the fulness of God dwelling in Him, death 
has only so much power over Christ as He grants to it, 
but the principle which overcomes death, that princi- 
ple the head imparted to His members. Oux riv dwarhv 
x^arsTg^ai aMv virh rov OavaTOv, says Peter of Christ, 
Acts ii. 24. The Redeemer declares of Himself, that 
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He has power to lay down His life and to take it up 
again, John X. 1 7* 18., and the same thought is con- 
tained in John ii. 19. Therefore, we affirm, that He 
who was able, by His mere will, to recal the spirit in- 
to the lifeless body, and to overcome in it the princi- 
ple of corruption, could have warded off death from 
Himself, provided He had so willed ; but that having 
yielded Himself a prey to it, and freely laid d(»wn His 
life. He also freely resumed and glorified the holy tem- 
ple of His body. This affirmation may, perhaps, ap- 
pear a little startling to some. But, are we not con- 
vinced that the Christ who was able to overcome dis- 
ease in the organisation of others, was also able to ward 
it off from His own } If this power, however, is in 
Him in an absolute degree, then, along with it, He 
has also given to Him the ability to suppress the 
power of death. Now, in our Epistle, this power in 
Christ to overcome death is mentioned in those signi- 
ficant expressions found in ch. vii. 16. ; ix. 14. But 
that which the head has, the same passes also to the 
members. 

These members, too, receive such a life, that, in vir- 
tue thereof, it will one day be said of them : ovrg yao 
cL'iroQxMTv srt dvvavTut, Luke xx. 36. In appearance, 
while they yet only receive the first fruits of the 
Spirit (Rom. viii. 23.), they are overcome by disease 
and death ; still, even now, through the life of Christ 
in them, they overcome disease and death in their es- 
sence, so that, as the older theologians express them- 
selves, their death is only the larva mortis, the transi- 
tion to a more free unfolding of the life established in 
them, which finally overcoming also the material ^%a, 
will glorify its cast off bodily covering. He who has 
raised up Christ, will, as Paul says, bioi, to 'trviZfLo, rov 
0gow rh SV0I7C0UV sv fifiTvy finally animate also our ff^/iLa 
dvrjTov, Rom. viii. 11. " The end of God*s work is the 
glorification of the body." The xaraoyuv rh ^ai/a rov, 
in the Church, has, therefore, two degrees, the one in 
which death in its essence is overcome, but, in its ap* 
pearance remains ; the other, in which, in its appear- 
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ance also it is overcome. This last zara^yiTv is 
spoken of in 1 Cor. xv. 26. Then first, also, Hades is 
destroyed, which subsists so long as the material 
world is not glorified by the Spirit ; . and hence, also, 
at the final consummation, Hades, together with 
Death, shall be overcome, 1 Cor. xv. 55. Rev. xx. 
14. 

Now, although the main idea of the author, as 
is shewn by ver. 15., be, that Christ has destroyed 
death, yet he adopts the expressions, that Christ has 
destroyed the Devil, who has the power of Death, 
whereby the overcoming of Death is represented not 
as a physical but an ethical process- Accordingly we 
inquire : 

2. In how far has Ckrist*s death destroyed the 
Devil ? That His death was a condemnation of the 
devil is declared by Christ Himself, John xii. 31 . In 
how far is this the case ? A general answer may be 
given : in so far as by His life and His death He has 
broken the power of the kingdom of evil, Luke x. 18. 
But. if we inquire in a more special manner, what did 
our author understand, in the passage under conside- 
ration, by the overcoming of the power of Satan ? we 
may, with reference to ver. 15. express it thus : 
Christ, by His redeeming death, deprived Satan of 
the right to make men miserable after death — the 
want of dixatoffvyri and ^awj, and unhappiness are corre- 
lative terms, so that where the one is the other must 
be also. But, Christ, by his death, has obtained for 
His own the ututmi xXvi§ovofjt.ia, ix. 15., is become, 
through the struggle which He rightly sustained 
against death, a/nog rrjg ffcorrioiag sj/xSv, v. 7 — 9., 
has brought it to pass that believers, through the rent 
vail of His earthly life, pass into the Holy of Holies, 
X. 19. 20. Comp. A pp. II. With this agrees the 
boast of Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 56, 57.> that death is de- 
prived of his sting, which is sin. 

3. Let us again inquire : In how Jar the power 
over death is attributed to the Devil ? For the eluci- 
dation of this question expositors are wont to adduce 
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Pftssagoa from tlie Rabbins concerning the angel of 
atmth Siuiimael who, riding upon the serpent, is said 
to have seduced Eve, $cc. These passages are found 
at greatest length in Buxtorf, Lex. and in Eisenmen- 
ger, from whom Schottgen has made extracts. With 
these maj be compared what Hackspan brings forward 
in his learned treatise, De angelorum daemonumque 
nominibus^ § 42. 43., on the Ajigei of Death, in his 
SifUoge Disserlt,, J 663. Still, what do these passages 
prove ? According to some modifications of the Kab- 
binical story, thej certainly talk of Sammael (and, in 
like manner, of Asasel and Asmodai) as if he were a 
particular angel ; but, according to the most current 
representation, Sammael is only another name for Sa- 
tan, as Maimonides has proved. More Nebochim^ II. 
c. 30. Now, that Death came into the world through 
Satan, is already known from Wisdom ii. 24. We 
must not, however, regard the proposition : That Sa- 
tan has power over Death, as merely an isolated notice, 
for it is intimately connected with the whole doctrine 
of that Ueing. The author of evil upon earth is also 
the author of all its consequences. Descending still 
farther, Christ himself calls that which in nature dif- 
fuses Death, dum/tiig rou iyj^oxi, Luke x. 19. The 
same thought, that Death is dependent upon the 
Author of Evil, is given under a more corporeal image 
in Evang. Nicod, ed, Thilo, p. 736., where Hades, as a 
particular person, addresses Satan : u aoyjbtd^oKi^ t} 
row Oavdrou dp^rj, t; p/^o, rrig dfi^a^riag, rh reXog Travrhg 
xaxou.* The expression x^drog iyja)i rou davdrov in- 
dicates that Death itself is a power, which, although 
originally foreign to human nature, yet now xug/gug/, 
paffiXsvsi (Rom. vi. 9. ; v. 14.), reigns over it. 

Ver. 15. The first thing which here attracts atten- 
tion is the use of the demonstrative rovrovc, since we 
should either expect 'Trdvrsg ocoi^ or oisot^ in the first pro- 
position, and TouTOMg in the second. Hence Luther, 



■ O Archfiend, the beginning of Death, the root of Sin, 
the end of all iilvil. 
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Schulz, and de Wette have, without any remark, 
translated it : " those who," exactly corresponding to 
the Italic : " hos^ qui** No other course is permitted 
us than either to suppose that, construed ad sensum^ 
it refers to the preceding ra ira/S/a, or — which I 
should prefer — .to suppose a preadmission of the De- 
monstr., such as we find in Herodian, 4, 15, 11 : 
s^si^oSvTO ds 01 fj^v jdd^lSa^otf toXv ti rui *7r\riQu rovruv 
v'Tre^e^ovTsgy xvx.Xu>(faadat rovg *P«^a/ou?, instead of 
x.u}cX(jjffa,ffdat roiis *FMfiaioug^ 'roX6 rt ru 'jrXfi&u u-Trs^s^ovreg 
avruv or rourcjv. It is asserted, although incorrect- 
ly, hy Abresch, that the infinitive ^^j', when taken, as 
it is here, substantively, cannot be accompanied by an 
adjective. See, for instance, Ignatius : Ad Trail, c. 9., 
rh aXriMv ^rjv. The connection of the Gen. bovXuctg is 
questionable,* that is, whether it is to be construed 
with gvo;^o/, which is assumed by almost all interpre- 
ters, or with the verb aflrizXXag??, a construction which 
Abresch and Bohme defend, after the example of de 
Rhors. The reason given by Abresch, namely, that m')(p: 
is more usually construed with the dative, is of no weight. 
The argument, to which Bohme has given such pro- 
minence, that our author, for the sake of emphasis, is 
wont to place the main idea at the end of his periods, 
is based, at least, on precarious grounds. Schafet- 
goes so far as to affirm, against Hermann and Bremi, 
that the Greeks and Latins, in the collocation of 
words, paid no attention whatever to the emphasis of 
sense, and looked only to euphony, Appar. ad De- 
mosth. I. 347« 400: omnino falsissimum mihi videtur 
de vocum collocatione judicium in Uberrima linguae 
graecae latinaeque syntaxi, quae ad aurium sensum 
numerorumque suavitalem aut gravitatem fere exige* 
retur. Even if this be not true to the extent main- 
tained by him it is so in general, and more in Greek 
than in Latin, in which we certainly trace distinct rules 
for the emphatic collocation of words. At all events, 
the construction adopted by Bohme would make us 
sin equally against logical perspicuity and the laws of 
euphony: and, still, this commentator urges another 
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reason, namely, that acraXXa^jj cannot well stand 
without a genitive. This is correct, a^jraXKdmiv 
is = uXXdrniv aTo rivog. Aid has been sought in an 
ellipsis of (pS;3ov^ indeed, but, Kuinol's observations in 
defence of that are inapplicable. If d-rccXy.d^r} stood 
at the close instead of the commencement of the pro- 
position, the pronoun belonging to it, aurou (<p6$o'j)y 
might be omitted with the utmost propriety : See 
Winer, p. 128., and* the writers there quoted. Yet, 
in the present position of the words, an ellipsis is 
scarcely admissible. I do not venture to decide be- 
tween the two constructions ; whichsoever we adopt 
the sense remains the same, ^o^og and douXog are cor- 
relative ideas, Rom. viii. 15., and stand opposed to 
the ^ag^jj(r/a, with which the u)o/ approach the hovog rtjg 
;^a£/ro;, chap. iv. 16. x. 22. This Christian ^rag- 
pjjova refers also to that which lies beyond the ejurthly 
death. It might occur to an inquirer to compare with 
this the hox/Kiia rijg <p(^^g^ Rom. viii. 21. But, on a 
closer examination it is perceived that the parallel is 
only apparent. 

Ver. 16. With that race — such is the author's 
thought — which was to be saved, it was necessary 
that the Divine Being should be incorporated, and 
this thought is declared in such a way as again to set 
aside the doubt as to His humiliation below the 
angels. 

We have here an extraordinary case in the history 
of Exegesis, namely, of a proposition, without a single 
testis veritatis, having for centuries been understood 
and explained in the Church against every law of lan- 
guage. Of such a case it might have appeared diffi' 
cult to find an example ; yet such an example is pre- 
sented by the verse before us. Without a dissentient 
voice, save that of Chrysostom,* we find adopted front 

• The passage in which Chrysostom explains this verae 
is one of those in which the hand of a stranger has inter- 
fered with the text. Comp. below, on chap iv. 2. That 
Chr}so.stom distinguishss between the signification of IrtXttfjt- 
£>ai*w4ai and &f»Xafii'.*uf is clear from these words: f| 
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the first ages of the Church down into the sixteenth cen- 
tury, an exposition which, according to the laws of 
language, ought manifestly to be rejected. The Italic 
translates : nee enim statim angelos adsmnsit, in the 
sense of: *' He did not assume the tiature of angels ;' 
the Vulgate : misquain enim angelos apprehendit ; 
Ambrosius, Vigilius Taps. : suscepiL The Peshito : 
^f»i ]d]^^ — ^ ^v JQoi }J> " he has not taken 

(anything) from the angels," by which, probably, it was 
intended to express^, that he took not on him their na- 
ture. The Philox. has omj» " he assumes." The 
Coptic version, also, has : non induit The version of 
Luther, as well as the other Protestant translations, 
express the same sense; and so is it explained by 
all the interpreters from Theodoret to Castellio, the 
first, so far as we know, who gave an exposition agree- 
able to the usage of the language. He first render- 
ed (I Ed. of his translation, 1551) : non enim angC' 
lis opitulatur. Yet, after this correct translation was 
published to the world, neither Erasmus, nor Calvin, 
nor Beza, nor any other of the philologists of that age, 
undertook its defence. On the contrary, Beza hurls 
his thunders against what he calls this abominable in- 
novation of Castellio, whom he very much hated. 
The new exposition found so much the more welcome 
a reception from the Socinians, first from the acute 
Enjeddin (not, as Maresius says, from Socinus him- 
self), who undertook Castellio's defence, and made 
some severe animadversions on Beza, then from Crell, 
Schlichting ; — subsequently from the Arminians, Gro- 
tius, and Liraborch ; and, finally, the theologians of the 
Roman Catholic and Evangelic churches appear in 
its favour. Among the Roman Catholics the first 
was the acute Ribera (1606, died 1614.). Both par- 
ties, however, still evinced an unwillingness to im- 



«VT«iy(r. *I«vW«;y) Irrtf hfmvft^ietf SriixttvMf i«ri>.aCir« «r^«ir«v, 
Srt htt'4tf aviXaCi wa^xu, but, upon thes-e there folJows home 
words from which no meaning can be drawn. 
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pugn the traditional exposition. Hibera says : liben- 
tins fatebor non intelligere sensum Pauli^ quam tot 
Palrum explicationi contradicere. On tbe transla- 
tors of Port Royal adopting the new version they 
found themselves exposed to the censure of R. Simon 
(see his Hist, des commentU du N,T., p. 922). The 
praise of the most solid defence of this version is due to 
Cameron. Since the middle of the 17th century, the 
older exposition has been, in fact, the property of the 
stricter Anti-Socinian polemics. See, among those of the 
Reformed Church, Maresius, Hydra Socinianismi II. 
p. 522. ; among the Lutherans, Scherzer, College An- 
tisocin. (1672), p. 396., Calov, Synopsis controvers, 
(1685) p. 77.; but see, also, the Comm. of Seb. Schmid 
and Chr. Wolf. 

The proofs of the incorrectness of that older expo- 
sition, are the following : 1. 'E-Tr/Xa/z^/Savstr^a/, with the 
Gen., has the signification of: " to take hold of one by 
a part of the body, especially by the hand, in order to 
help him," Wisd. iv. 11. Jerem. li. 32., hence the 
Vulgate, more correctly than the Italic, has employed 
apprehendit. But, on the other hand, this verb cannot 
be understood of the assumption of human nature.' 
2. 'E'T/Xa^jSavgra/ is in the Pres. ; upon which Kuinol 
remarks : praesens vim Aoristi hahet. The work of 
redemption is rather considered as a work begun by 
♦he incarnation of Christ, but still constantly advanc- 
ing. However, if sTriXctfL^dvieQai were explained of 

» Theophylact and Oecuraenius have endeavoured, in a 
peculiar way, to unite the traditional dogmatical interpretation 
with that agreeable to the usage of the language. They take 
ivtXa/AficcHff^cu in the sense of ^^ua-rt^^ett, and Oecumenius 
observes accordingly : ro i^riXufA^einTat %n^o7 on hfAsTf /mv uurof 
i^ivyofitv ol Ayfi^wrot i Ss X^iO-ros i^ioixt, », W«ary t^^ewtf x. (piei' 
ffas WiXd^iro, cv» dyyikuv ^uffteas ti^d^aro evil ai>ix«/3iy, «XX' 
«»^^««-W.aa Daniel Heinsius, in his *' Exercitt. Sacr. p. 556.," 
professes himself to be of this strange opinion, but inaccurately 
quotes it as the exposition of Chrysostom, and Justinian also. 

a»The Wi^ufifieifirxt means, that we fled from him, tut that Chriit 
nur!,utd, and, pursuint, overtook, and overtaking, iaid hold o/; he laid not 
hold of nor took up the nature of angels> but of men. 
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the assumption of the human nature^ the Aorist 
or the Perfect must he employed. 3. " To hecome 
man" cannot be expressed hy XafijSdvsiv or avaXafi^d^ 
vuv Tovg <h6^u)--:rovg, noreyen avdi^uirovg 7£kg(r^a/, such 
a phrase necessarily demanding rriv (pvffiv ruv dvd^u)-7ruv 
diaXa/xCdvciv (this word is frequently employed to de- 
note the putting on of clothes)^ or dv^^arrog ysvsffdai — 
and much less can iiriXafj^Q^dncQai^ with the Gen., have 
that signification. 4. This proposition with yd^ is in- 
tended to elucidate the proposition fiiTS(f^i ffa^xbg xa/ 
aHfji^arog, hut that view of it would make it express an 
idem per idem. There is a peculiar notion expressed 
by Schulz, who takes ddvarog as the subject : *' death 
indeed does not seize angels but the children of men« 
therefore the Redeemer was obliged to come to the 
help of men." 'E'T/Xa^€av£(r^a/ denotes certainly a vio- 
lent attack, for instance, of diseases (epilepsy), but, as 
the natural subject of the phrase is precisely that per- 
son whose redeeming efficacy is previously spoken of, 
recourse should have been had to such a reference only 
in the event of its being found impossible to bring out 
a proper sense in any other way. 

We have yet to inquire, Whence had Luther the 
nowhere {nirgend) of his version ? He has here — 
for generally in his first undertakings in the New Tes- 
tament, no less than in his translation of the Psalter, 
he depended on the Vulgate — ^followed the Vulgate. 
Now, the nusquam of that version seems to have been 
thus introduced : dri atou were read separately, ffou ing 
refeiTed to a Biblical passage, Comp. ds 'ttov, ver. .: 
" in no Biblical passage is it said that he, &c.'* And 
thus it is explained by Seb. Schmid and Coccejus. 

But why have we ff^i^/ticLTog 'AjS^ad/j, and not ruv 
dv9p(L'jrojv^ which might have been expected as the na- 
tural antithesis of ayyiXwu? As Bbhme supposes, 
cmo[/,a 'A,8gaa/x might be put in the spiritual sense, so 
that it would denote those genuine sons of Abraham 
who had truly the word of prophecy before their eyes 
(Rom. ix. 6, 7» 8.), and these are they who walk in 
the footsteps of his faith (Rom. iv. 12. Gal. iii. 8. 9.). 
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Such a Spiritual acceptation of the expression can not 
have been far from the mind of our ' Author, since he 
transfers the predicates of the outward people of God 
in the deepest sense to Christians^ Comp. Xaog, ver. 17-, 
iv. 9., xiii. 12., with 1 Peter ii. 9. Titus ii. 24. 
Gal. vi. 1 6. But, in our passage the leading idea is 
the corporeity of those to whose aid the Redeemer is 
come. Now, that the writer actually confined the 
Redemption to Israel may not he affirmed, because of 
the M^ 'TravTogy ver. 9. It seems, therefore, most pro- 
per to seek for the reason of this form of expression in 
our Author's having in view the promises fulfilled to 
the seed of Abraham. On this very account, too. ex- 
positors have been led to refer drjfrov to Scripture pas- 
sages. 

Ver. 1 7. Here odiv and ha appear in the same rela- 
tion as e-Tg/ and ha in ver. 14. The overcoming of 
Satan mentioned in ver. 14. already presupposed the 
redemption and the redeeming death. The verse is 
an explication of that presupposition. In order to 
overcome Satan our Redeemer must be High-priest, 
in order to be such He must be iXififiuv, and, that He 
Wght be this, it was necessary for Him to be like His 
brethren. On the realization of the order of Priest in 
Christy See App. II. 'EXsrifiuy may be construed with 
aff;(;/g^gjg as an adjective, or, it may be taken by it- 
self. The latter mode is preferable, because, otherwise, 
the sXsrifim as well as the 'Tiffrog would be placed in 
connection with ra, 'Tr^hg rhv Gihif ; iXivifiuv refers to the 
relation of Christ to the brethren, ^isrog to that to God, 
who perfects the atonement in and through Christ. 
Still, we must not take ra T^hg rbv €>s6t as = rr^hg 0£o», 
as Bengel appears to have done, Comp. v. 1 . It be- 
longs to the idea of a reconciler or mediator, that he 
unite the interests of both parties in himself, that he 
transpose himself in a lively manner into both. Ac- 
cording to His divine nature, Christ bore in Himself 
the consciousness of the claim of God on men at the 
same time with that of His compassion towards them ; 
He must, as man, feel the wants of men, and hence 
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stand in their stead. Schleiermacher, Dogmatik I. A . 
II. S. 290 : '* Since Christ, in order to receive us into 
the communion of His life, was obliged to begin by en- 
tering into communion with us — " S. 291 : " So far 
as the whole of Christ's dealings and actions from the 
beginning was conditioned by His suffering, that is, by 
His sympathy with our guilt and punish ableness." 
Should it be objected — If Christ could not have be- 
come compassionate by any other means than through 
a real participation in our nature, then is He more com- 
passionate than God, it may be replied : '* God was 
in Christ, and reconciled the world to Himself/' It is 
said in the parable, that the Father fell on the neck of 
the lost Son, so, in like manner, has this taken place 
in Christ. We have still to inquire, whether the dig- 
nity of the High Priest be here conceived as one first 
beginning in heaven (see on viii. 1.). The contrary 
seems to be the case ; I'KddTtic&at certainly appears to re- 
fer to the Redemption completed upon earth. If, 
however, ver. 18. be urged, we may say with Bleek, 
that the ^ori&ijmi^ which is mentioned as the conse- 
quence of the crgTov^gka/, is parallel to the tXaffxsffdat, 
and, if this be so, th«n tXaffxeffBat refers to the interces- 
sion by virtue of the Atonement completed upon earth. 
On Xaoi^ see at ver. 1 6. 

Ver. 18. The merciful sympathy of the New Tes- 
tament High Priest had been mentioned, ver. 17m Dot 
without respect to the state of the community, their 
struggles, their sorrows, and their consequent tempta- 
tion to apostacy. This notion appears still more pro- 
minently in the verse before us, wherein, from His 
temptation in tribulation, the Author deduces the con- 
sequence : '* that He is able to succour them that are 
tempted." This is more distinctly shown in ch. iv. 1 4 
— 16., which verses, let it be carefully remarked, ex- 
actly continue the thread broken oflP at this passage, 
for ch. iii. iv. must be regarded as an intervening Pa- 
renesis. We think the sense of the verse cannot be 
more beautifully given than in the language of Hutt. 
rediv. 2 Ed. p. 273; ** In Christ God received a 
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form fnr us, ia the Son we recognise the Father, we 
are able to love Him as a man, in our Brother God, 
who reigns at all times oyer us, and who will one day 
(even now) pit on His throne to judge the world, we 
confide in a heart which has experienced how the hu- 
man heart feels amidst seductive pleasure, and how 
amid the cares and anxieties of life." *Rv w is gene- 
rally regarded as a relative including a demonstrative, 
sv ^ — tv ToOrtfj hmaroLi^ as the Vulg., Luther, and also 
philologists, such as Casaubon and Valckenaer. But 
Bdhme, with great acuteness, has pointed out certain 
reasons which compel us to regard it here as a causal 
particle. Of these, the most worthy of remark are : 1 . 
We expect, from the very commencement, that the dis- 
course will not turn upon a single suffering, nor a sin- 
gle temptation, as if the ^07)diia were confined to a 
distinct class of the 'jntoadfiui ; and against such a no- 
tion we have also iv. 15., 'Trs'^rn^aff/j.ivov Kara irdvra. 
2. As we should have, according to that view, a his- 
torical relation of the suffering, we should expect the 
Aorist g-ra^g, as in v. 8. ; xiii. 12. ; as the Perfect rather 
points out the result of the iradrjii^ara, that Christ is 
one who has endured suffering, and the Part, of the 
Aor. connected with it, assigns the modification under 
which the rra&rif^ara befel him. *Ek 9S?, therefore, will 
be best translated by : in so far ; the examples of 
which from the Classics see in Bemhardy's Syntax, p. 
211. — Auro's in other passages, when in the casus rec- 
tus, is always emphatic, so is it likewise here. Winer, 
p. 132. 

We have now to elucidate the dogmatical purport 
of '^rst^aff&rivai, as employed -with reference to Christ. 
In my Comm. on the Sermon on the Mount, Bib. 
Cab. Vol. XX, I have stated that the signification of 
iruoagfiog = Tu^arrimv implies, that a man is placed 
in a state of choice^ and, hence, may easily be brought 
to fall. Castellio expresses this sense by periclitando. 
If the sinlessness of the Redeemer is still to be main- 
tained, then, as Ullmann, finally, and Hase, also, in 
the 2d Ed. of his Life of Jesus, p. 67., has remarked, 
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we can ascribe to Hira no susceptihility of incitement 
to evil, and this, as it would seem, negatives the 
notion of choice. How then can we speak of a 
^uoa(s6riyat with respect to Him ? It may be replied : 
in so far as, in abstracto, the possibility of sinning in 
the second Adam is no more to be excluded than it is 
in the first, and every thing took place in Him, which, 
if it had taken place in other children of Adam, would, 
in them, have stirred up sin — as Schleiermacher, in 
his Second Advent Sermon 1832, on Heb. iv. 15., 
expresses himself: " His human soul had in every 
thing the same susceptibility as our own ; the opposi- 
tion of liking and disliking, of joy and sorrow, as it is 
found in our soul was also in His, and, in such oppo- 
sition it was obliged to try its strength — that is, be 
tempted. Every things therefore^ which moves us in- 
wardly, and in such a manner that thereupon sin 
afterwards arises in us, moved Him also, but without 
any ensuing of sin in Him," But, in our opinion, 
the notion of temptation is still more closely applicable 
to the Redeemer, and we are not obliged to suppose 
Him free from the pain of choice also. Let us 
first inquire : of which Tet^afifioi does our author 
speak ? Not of those in the wilderness, but of the 
struggle with the sufferings of His last days and 
hours ; this is shewn by v. T, 8. ; and the object of 
the writer was, from the ^n^atsfici of the Redeemer, to 
draw consolation for Christians assailed by tribula- 
tion ; hence, also, iv. 15., (fufjLwadTJffoci raTg dff^svstaig 
rifiuv. Now, in these struggles of the Redeemer, there 
was actually a pain of choice, not, indeed, between 
what was agreeable to God's will, and what was op- 
posed to it, but between what was agreeable and what 
was opposed to human nature, as capable of suffering. 
Were not this the case, how could the Redeemer here 
distinguish His will from that of His Father, and say: 
" Not my will but thine be done ?" Suffering, in it- 
self, without reference to the Divine "Will, was not 
His will ; and, as He chose it, He chose it only in so 
far as, therein, He chose the will of God, and this suf- 
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fering could not pass away without pains and struggles. 
But, in such straggles sin could have no place, because, 
1. The dread of suffering in human nature is not, in 
itself, sinful ; 2. Because, considered under the form 
of the Divine rvill^ Christ straightway chose suffering. 
As he says in John iv. 34 : that it is His meat to do 
the will of His Father, so was it also His meat to suffer 
it. But, in our opinion, in the 'ru^adfLog in the Wil- 
derness, we must not think there was no pain of 
choice. If we keep by the intimation of Luke iv. 13., 
and John xiv. 30., these two passages, apparently, go 
to prove that Christ's struggles, in the last days of 
His sufferings, and those in the Wilderness, were of a 
kindred nature. We find that the conflict in the 
Wilderness, in general, is directed to the same object 
as that in Gethsemane and Golgotha, in particular. 
This is not the place for a full explanation of the his- 
tory of the temptation ; thus much, however, we may 
premise : The Redeemer, we conceive, declares, in the 
three acts of temptation, concentrated, the three ten- 
dencies wherein the Divine fulness of power imparted 
to Him might have been abused (So also, recently, 
Neander). Let us imagine another endowed with 
this fulness of power ; in him the temptation might 
have arisen to seek, by means of it, pleasure^ honour^ 
glory, and, to these three things refer the three temp- 
tations. Had this taken place, Satan and not God 
would have been served. Now, when the dread 
of suffering in the human nature preferred, in- 
stead of slowly pressing forward by the path of the 
Thorns and the Cross to the rsXeiufftg, to the do^a and 
r/fiT} (v. 9. ii. 9. xii. 2.), at once to become a par- 
taker of glory, the preference shews nothing siniiil ; 
on the contrary, human nature must flee the evil, and 
seek the untroubled state. Sin would first have en- 
tered when the evil had been regarded as the svroXn 
rou 'iruT^ogy and yet been avoided. But, He who feeds 
five thousand lives on alms. He who succoured all 
others permits that it should be cried out to Him 
while on the cross, that " He can not help himself ;" 
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He who — to employ the language of Claudius — bears 
under the coat which was woven throughout the 
thunder and lightning of heaven, and says Himself, 
that twelve legions of angels are at His command, 
Matth. xxvi. 53., has not where to lay His head. 
This is what the Redeemer chose instead of that 
which Satan proffered Him ; and, if it cost Him a 
struggle freely to embrace it, there was in that struggle 
just as little sin as in the exclamation of the Christian 
when, sighing under the burden of tribulation, he, at 
the same time, cries out : " Father, thy will be done," 
and : " deliver us from all evil !" 



CHAPTER III. 

BY THE FAITHFULNESS AND EXALTATION OF OUR 
HIGH PRIEST LET US LAY FAST HOLD ON HIM, 
OTHERWISE, IN SPITE OP THE GIFTS OF GRACE 
WHICH WE HAVE ALREADY RECEIVED, THE SAME 
FATE OF REPROBATION MAY COME UPON US WHICH 
BEFEL THOSE IN THE WILDERNESS, WHO HAD 
PREVIOUSLY OBTAINED SO GREAT FAVOUR. 

Ver. 1 — 6. Behold Christy who is as faithful to God 
as Moses was, and yet is exalted so high above 
Moses* 

Teb. 1 . In our opinion, the context is especially con- 
nected with the predicate merog in ii. 17. He re- 
mained 'JTiarog in the Tei^a(f,u,oi, therefore the com- 
munity must look upon Him in order to become so 
likewise, KKriffig expresses a Pauline idea. At srrov^ 
^dviog the question arises, whether it mean that which 
descends from heaven (vi. 4. xii. 26.), or, that which 
leads to heaven ? The same question has been pro- 
posed at Philipp. iii. 14., on 7} uvea xXfiffig tou Qsou, As 
the object of the x>.ria/g there has been proposed 
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atojmg ^wj^, 1 Tim. yi. 12., and, in our Epistle 
ix. 15., the aimiog xKrioovofj.ia, Compare 'O.'Jth ^^^ 
xhfitfsuic, Eph. i. 18. This reference, too, answers 
a paraenetic purpose, that is, to yenture the earthly for 
the heavenly, comp. x. 34 : rriv d^zayriv ruv Wafp^oy- 
rctiv v/jiUv fisTU p^a^as cr^o jg^g^aff^g, yivuffKovng t'/iiv ka-j- 
ToTi xpeirrova ifxa^^iv sv ov^amg xa/ fievovffav. This 
passage contains the only example of the predicate o 
diroaroKog applied to Jesus, and has given rise to the 
puzzling question : " In what passage of the New 
Testament is Jesus numbered among the Apostles ?" 
The opinion generally current justifies the expression 
by those passages in John wherein it is said, that the 
Father has sent the Son into the world (aflrgtrrg/Xev), 
John iii. 34. v. 36. vi. 29. x. 36. Comp. also John 
XX. 21.. Theodoret compares, likewise, Gal. iv. 4. 
And, as, elsewhere, the Apostles call themselves hdxo- 
vol rou 0eou xat tuv ay/wv, so Paul calls Christ diaxovoc, 
Rom. XV. 8., comp. Gal. ii. 1 7- Supposing this view 
of the passage to be the true one, there arises another 
question: whether d^offroXog relate here to Moses, 
and d^x^i^iiig to Aaron, or, whether doyti^ihg must be 
regarded as involving the idea of dmsioKog ? An at- 
tempt has been made, as by Jac. Cappell, to shew 
that the predicate d-rooroXoj is as applicable to Aaron 
as that of d^x'H^^^ *® Moses. I must confess that the 
passages quoted do not appear to me sufficient to jus- 
tify the use of the predicate 6 dmtrroXog rrig hfj^okftyiag 
ri'Mwv as applied to Christ. *Am(froXog, without any 
addition, is constantly employed to designate the dToff- 
roKot Tov X^iffrov ; if it were intended to point out 
Christ, in contradistinction to them, as the immediate 
d^ogToXog rov Osou, it would have been necessary to in- 
timate this, in some way or other ; for instance by an 
adjective, such as hTog or ov^dviog. And we may add, 
that, in this construction, where the Sacerdotal dignity 
alone of Christ is the matter in question, we do not 
expect such a predicate. But, if the expression were 
employed to compare Jesus with Moses, wherefore the 
addition of do^ie^ivh and why not the expression 
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iroo(p7]rrjc^ which is more frequently used of Moses ? 
These reasons oblige us to look around for some other 
explanation. The first writer, so far as we know, who 
pointed out a suitable explanation was Braun in his 
Commentary. The same view was subsequently de- 
fended by Deyling, in the Observv. Sacr, 1. 1., Sachlin, 
in a learned treatise in the Thes. nov. phil. theoL II. 
p. 964., Schottgen, Wolf, Wetstein, and Stuart. Ac- 
cording to the Talmud, the High Priest, on the Feast 
of Atonement, was sanctioned by a fixed formula to 
appear before God as the mediator of the people, and, 
as such, received the name of ajnbassador^ i. e» repre- 
sentative of the Synedriumf H fT^S Il^^t!^* Oi 

this we are informed by the Cod. Joma^ which de- 
scribes the different rites of the feast of expiation. 
The supposition of an allusion to this rite would yield 
us in so far an advantage as it would enable us easily 
to explain the connection of d<7r6ffroXog and d§x^i^evg\ 
But, it is requisite to determine the signification of 
ofioXoyia in order to obtain a complete insight into the 
sense of the expression. The Vulgate, Luther, Schulz, 
de Wette, and Wahl, have retained the signification 
confession^ and taken it in the wider sense o? religion ; 
the Italic has constitulio, probably in the sense of lex, 
statutum ; Chrysostom explains it by: rrtg ^rlffrsug. On 
the other hand, Camerarius has referred to the sense 
of league, covenant ; and the Dutch Federal Theology 
decided, after the example of Coccejus, universally, 
for the meaning stipulatio. The signification cove^ 
nant, promise, has lately found a defender in Titt- 
mann : " Remarks on the Synonimes of the New 
Testament," Biblical Cabinet, Vol. III. We, in 
like manner, think ourselves obliged to decide in 
its favour. In our opinion, it is much more con- 
venient to refer oLP')(^isoivg, an expression of a kindred 
meaning with /itstf/V^j^, to a covenant than to a confes- 
sion ; and, from iv. 14, as well as x. 23., tliis signifi- 
cation appears the most suitable. '0.x6A6^/a, like 
btaOriXTiy denotes ^rtg swi x^ikrociv iirayyiXioLtg vsvofiods' 
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rrirai viii. 6., hence, x. 23., ofioXoyia rrjg sX'n'idog, The 
notion of dia6r)xr} and that of IfrayyiXiai are indeed 
closely connected. Wisdom xviii. 22. Ecclus. xliv. IJ. 
And, very remarkably, this same expression, 6 fiiyag 
d^yji^iitg Trig 6,u,oXoytag, is found in Philo 1. I. De 
somn.^ in Mangey t. I. p. 654. There, it is true, T^g 
ofLoKoytag is wanting in Cod, Med.^ and Mangey has, 
in his usual manner, and without one word of explana- 
tion, founded a conjecture upon this circumstance, that 
the word has been transplanted thither, by some co- 
pyist, from the Epistle to the Hebrews. Whether the 
reading be genuine or not, the signification of covenant 
alone must be adopted in that passage^ as the word is 

unaccompanied by a pronoun. Now that n^^{y sig- 
nified delegate, u e. deputy, representative of the com- 
munity; just as we find in other combinations, also, the 

term H^ StJ^ decidedly with this signification. The sense 

of the passage would then be : Christ the representative 
and High-priest of the covenant concluded with God; 
and aToffroXog would not differ in sense from fisffirvig 
and 'iyyvog, vii. 22. It has been objected to this ex- 
position, that the term, in this sense, belongs to the 
usage of a later period, and that, in the rite alluded to, 
the d-TToffroXog was chosen by men, while here, ver. 2., 
God appears as the appointer. But, with respect to 
tbe latter remark, it may be replied: that God has 
chosen the representative of men from among them- 
selves ; and, as to the forms, a doubt may certainly be 
entertained with regard to the time at which the rites 
given in the Cod, foma were recorded. At any rate, 
they'belong to a period anterior to the destruction of 
the temple, consequently, if the rite be founded upon a 
genuine tradition, so is also the name. And^ besides, 
the name, as we have shewn, was elsewhere in use 
with the signification of representative. We conceive, 
therefore, that this exposition has been sufficiently es- 
tablished. 

Yer. 2. It appears that this comparison of Christ 
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with Moses occurred to our Author rrferely hy the way, 
from a remembrance of the Old Testament passage, 
Numbers xii. 7', wherefore, in ver. 3 — 6., he immedi- 
ately makes the reader remark, that the equality in 
faithfulness of these two does not involve their equality 
in respect of dignity. UonTv, according to the usage in 
Greek, as well as in Hebrew, to appoint) Corap. Keu- 
chen on Acts ii. 36., Eisner on Mark iii. 14., Carpzov 
on the passage before us. Comp. namely, 1 Sam. xii. 
6. fid^rvg xvptog 6 nroirieag rh Mwuff^v xa/ rh *Aa§utv. 
Bleek, who doubts whether cro/g/i/ nva may ever stand 
absolutely for appoint^ would take, in opposition to Ge- 
senius, the J^ti^y of that passage in the sense of create. 

V T 

The declaration respecting Moses is quoted in thai form 
in which we find it in Numbers xii. 7» A question 
of great importance to the understanding of the passage, 
ver. 6., is, whether avrou refer to God, to ^o/^ffaj, or to 
Christ, to whom the preceding uMv refers. In the Old 
Testament passage, certainly, the pronoun is used with 
reference to God ; as our author, in like manner, at x. 
21., speaks of the oJy.og rou ©goD ; and, hence, all exposi- 
tors have given it the same reference here. But, reasons 
of considerable weight might be adduced to shew that 
the writer wished, in this place, to denote the house as 
a house of Christ, in the same way as it is declared in 
ver. 3. 4. and 6- Bcihme has given this as a conjec- 
ture. We should, if we adopted this view, be obliged 
to read, ver. 6., rhv oJxov aO roD, as we find it in the 
Plantinian and Erasmian editions, and, to the external 
reasons for u-jtov in ver. 6., there might be added some 
internal grounds also. But, as something may be urged 
against this supposition, and nothing compels us to it, 
we shall drop it, after the example of Bdhme. We 
may remark, respecting oJkoc, that it 'means, in the Old 
Testament passage, and also in this application of it, 
family, race-, hence, too, 'ttistcc, in the Old Testament 
context, has a superlative signification, see Ewald, 
Kritische Gramraatik, sec. 302. If prominence was' 
given in ver. 3. and 4. to the proper meaning Hou&e^ 
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the transition from the MetonTmical to the proper 
sense was so much the more easy, as, in the Old Tes- 
tament; the Metonymy is carried still further^ and : ^' to 
build a house* is of the same import as : '< to found a 
iamWyr Ruth iv. 11. 

Ver. 3. The reason of the call to xaravoiTv already 
exists in the participial predicate iridTov ovra, yet, the 
yd^ brings forward a new reason drawn from the dig- 
nity of Christ. As all Divine revelation belongs to the 
Logos, as the God manifest, so, the establishment of 
the Old Testament economy is referred to Him. In 
like manner, John xii. 41 . 1 Cor. x. 4., rest upon the 
same view. Hence, while Christ, in whom the Logos 
became man, is the founder of the Old Testament eco- 
nomy, Moses belongs to it simply as an individual, and, 
consequently, stands far below Christ. 

Ver. 4. En locum — thus does Abresch commence his 
exposition of this verse — qui vix did j)otest quantum 
torserit inttrpretes. The declaration has appeared so 
singular and difficult to many, that some Codd., men- 
tioned by Matthai, entirely omit cra^ yd^ — rmg, — 
First, let us remark, that the verse has been impro- 
perly included by Carpzov, Knapp, and Vater, in a 
parenthesis ; the argument goes on to ver. 5. — Accord- 
ing to the exposition current since the time of the 
Greek Fathers the declaration would be a dictum pro- 
bans for the divinity of Christ, and belong indeed to 
those passages in which Christ is called (not 6 0go;) 
(dio;. But what, in that case, would be the argument 
of the Apostle ? The answer depends upon this, whe- 
ther we refer rd <Ta^ra to the institutions for salvation 
spoken of before — taking rcc in a demonstrative sense, — 
as the expositors of the Reformed Church do, or, to the 
universe, as Theodoret, Theophylact, and the Luther- 
an interpreters have taken it. Some conceive that 
there is here a syllogism, to which the conclusio must 
be supplied ; according to others the jyropositio minor is 
wanting. Piscator gives the syllogism thus : is, qui 
condiditdomum Dei, est dens — aiq'ui Christ as condidit 
domum Dei^ — ergo Christ us est Deus, et per conse- 
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quens major est Mose* It were better, if we adopt this 
view, to say : " Some one must be the founder of every 
house, now, he that builds up the whole Old and New 
Testament edifice is no other than God." According 
to the acceptation common among the Lutherans, which 
was known also to Theophylact, and, as it appears, to 
Theodoret, the conclusion is this: " A house — and 
Moses was designated as part of a house, and, of course 
can be here named a house — is made^ but he who is 
not made, but himself makes all, and, consequently, 
created Moses also, he is God." In support of this 
exposition Jac. Cappell and Bengel come forward with 
a demonstrative acceptation of o ^g : ** but this one — 
Christ, who made all things, is God," certainly against 
every principle of grammar, for, in that case, the article 
before ra nrayroL could not have been wanting: 6 ra irdvra 
xaraffxivoiffac:. These two views scarcely deserve a parti- 
cular confutation. Socinian, and ISocinianising theolo- 
gians, as Sykes and Peirce, have attempted, from pole- 
mical motives, to give other expositions equally violent. 
That explanation which has, in recent times, been most 
approved of' we ourselves adopt, and will endeavoui 
to establish in the following manner. As the fl^H 

/K'nty^ in the Old Testament was always designated 
as nin^ n^3ij the reader, even though acquainted with 
the idea which referred back the divine revelations in 
the Old Testament economy to the f ^T N^lO^Oj might 

• — T : •• 

certainly have been struck by the circumstance, that 
Christ, without farther notice, should be pointed out as 
thefounder of that community. As if in explanation, the 
Author adds : "Some one, as an instrument, must found 
a building, although God must ever be acknowledged 
as the highest founder of all things." Paul express- 
es himself in a manner very similar, 1 Cor. xi. 1:?., 
Mtfrgp ya§ rj yvvrj sx, tov dvd^hc^ ovru %al 6 dvr^^ dia r^g 
yvvafxog' ra ds Tavra sx. ro\j ©sou, Comp. ver. 3. ib. 
Yet it still remains something singular, certainly^ that 
rtv6; stands lo isolated and indefinite, 
o 
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Ver. 5. — Christ's exaltation above Moses is slieTvn 
from yet another side. According to Numbers xii. 7-, 
the latter is 0ipdiru9^ and he is ^spdwuv with relation to 
the future institution for salvation. Christ is, by ac- 
knowledgment, Son, — ^this material contrast is for- 
mally expressed by the counter-position of the preposi- 
tions h and M, Siedtrm, which is well rendered by the 
Vulgate : famulus, and employed also in Wisdom x. 1 6-, 
and applied to Moses, corresponds more to the sraT^og, 
while BoOXoi = oUerfig, see Ammonius, ed. Valck, p. 
69. It is singular that most interpreters have impro- 
perly referred Xa>.ri07}(f6,aiva to revelations which Moses 
was still to receive. The Peshito itself translates ex- 
pressly : " what by his mediation (ai,.Ao) should be 
revealed;" Ambrosius, De Josepho, c. 6*. 10., cites even: 
quae dicta essent, instead of: quae dicenda eranty ac- 
cording to which we should have been obliged so to 
conceive the matter as if that honorary predicate had 
been conferred upon Moses before the reception of his 
revelations, with reference to his future deportment. 
This, however, would be an assumption destitute of 
all foundation. When we remember what is said 
chap. viii. 5. ix. 8. 23. x. 1., we shall believe, no 
doubt, that the \ccX7^$yiff6,u,im are the Christian revela- 
tions (ii. 3.), which were indicated by the arrange- 
ments of the Mosaic worship. 

Ver. 6. —The Copula may be merely supplied, or, 
what is better, ^r/ffro; J^r/. Down to the most recent 
times, there has been a diversity of opinion among 
interpreters whether we should read aurou, or avrov. 
The Vulgate has : in domo sua, while the Italic : in 
domo ejus. When it is urged against the reflective, that 
it is precisely the term viog which brings out the princi- 
pal point, namely, that of the dependance, it is re- 
plied, with a reference to Gal. iv. 1. 2, 7.> that the 
notion viog includes the xXriPovofi/a, Perhaps the fol- 
lowing reason may be more striking. If, with these 
interpreters, we do not refer auroD in ver. 5. and 2. to 
Christ, then the former avrov and this aurou, in ver. 6., 
would form an antithesis not less strong than the pre- 
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positions sv and iri But^ in this case also, we should, 
in ver. 6., expect another word, such as /diov. Instead of 
the rec. ou, we find in the Latin translations^ and in 
the IjSLtinpatres oc, which Bengel, from his predilection 
for the authority of the Latin version, decidedly pre- 
fers, notwithstanding that neither Cod. A.^ — the agree- 
ment of which with the Latin version he made a 
criterion in the Gnomon, 2. A., of the genuineness of a 
reading, nor any other auxiliary accords with this 
reading, except the Cod, Clarom,, from his partiality 
for which Beza, likewise, has adopted o^, and three 
Codd. Minusc.y although the first, from the second hand 
too, reads oS. The external reasons, of course, quite 
preponderate in favour of o5 ; for Cod. jD., from its 
adherence to the Latin version, and also from its 
adoption of glosses (See, immediately below, orou in 
ver. 9.), has no great weight. There exists a gramma- 
tical suspicion, indeed, against o&, namely, the want of 
the article before ohog, which a grammatically instruc- 
ted Copyist has added in only one Cod., according to 
Matthai. We do not intend to vindicate the want of 
the article from the fact, that it is equally wanting in 
passages of Luke and Paul, where the definite nature 
of the subject necessarily demands it, e. g, Luke x. 
29., 36. ; Eph. i. 10., when explained accord- 
ing to Riickert. But, we might inquire with Bohme, 
whether it must not necessarily be wanting here? 
Since precisely, according to the connection of 
our passage, 6 oJxog 0gou denotes the Old and New 
Testament economy as a whole, and it mi^ht, con- 
sequently, have caused some confusion, if, imme- 
diately following upon this, the N. T. Theocracy 
had been called directly 6 ohog rou Qiouy comp., ac- 
cordingly, 0gou oixodofin hrSf 1 Cor. iii. 9. {Should 
this reason be thought unsatisfactory, an appeal may 
be made to examples where it is wanting to the Pre^ 
dicate after a preceding relative. The passages, in- 
deed, in which these are found, are not sufiiciently 
convincing, xi. 10. ^g n^viTrig xai drifiiov^yhg o 
&s6g ; Fs. cxliv. 15. : o5 x6piog 6 &ihg aurou* OUtg roO 
05OL/, vaog Tou 0«ou are employed in speaking of the 
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Christian community, 1 Tim. iii. 15. I Peter ii. 5. ; 
ir. 17. Eph. ii. 21.; 2 Thess. ii. 4. Rev. iii. 12., 
comp. 1 Cor. iii., 16. 2 Cor. vi 16. Now this house 
of God is here called a house of Christ, in the first 
place, because He is the foundation of it, and, secondly, 
because in Him the building is framed together and 
groweth, Eph. ii. 20. 21. ; 1 Cor. iii. II. As Paul, 
when he puts forward any elevated declarations to the 
Churches, is wont to connect his warning propositions 
with g/^g^ and s/ys, Rom. viii. 9. 1 Peter ii. 3. Col. i. 
23., so our author employs sav, which Lacbmann has 
adopted, or idvr?^ ver. 14. ; vi. 3, and, in the wavering 
state of the community such was the more necessary. 
What he wishes them to hold fast i^ faith and hope, and, 
in the same way, vrlartg and sX^rig are connected 1 Peter 
i. 21. na^^97(r/a as to matter=UTO(rra(y/j, ver. 14., rrrKYi^^a^ 
(po^ia Trig {sic.) flr/tfrswj, x. 22. Hope, according to the 
Christian notion, is Fait hwith a particulardirection,that 
is, while faith is the holding fast the reality of the pre- 
sent and future invisible world, hope is the joyful con- 
fidence which arises from that holding fast the future 
world, the certainty of participation in the l3a<fiXsIa rrig 
3o5??, and hence hope and joy are correlative ideas, 
Rom. xii. 12. ; 2 Cor. iii. 12. Here also xav^^ri/icc 
expresses joy, triumphant joy ; a parallel passage is 
found Rom. v. 2. : xaup^co/Ag^a Jt* JXt/S/ tt^s ^o^rig roii 
0SOU. Wahl, by an accurate distinction of sensus and 
significatus has, for the most part with reason, diminish- 
ed the number of meanings in the N. T. Lexicons ; 
but, under xaup^jj.aa he has improperly omitted the 
signification gavdium^ which Bretschneider has re- 
ceived into his Dictionary. That Luther's : " RuhrrC' 
(glory, boasting), and : '* sich riihmerC' (to boast) are 
not quite suitable, we often feel in reading the Pauline 
Epistles, particularly the second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. Ihe LXX. clearly shews that xad'/Tiatg, accord- 
ing to Hellenistic usage, was equivalent to oLyotXKiaaic^ 
which latter, accordingly, in one Cod., 1 Thess ii. 19., 
stands instead of xavyriaig. In the Aramaic, also, 
'C'u^Lji has not merely the signification gloriatus 
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est, but also laetatus est Kawp^>j,aa, for which the Attic 
writers have xaux^tr/g, is here, as it is in 2 Cor. v 12. 
Active, as (p^ovrj/^a is= <p^6vrisig, Buttmann, Ausfiihrl. 
Gramm. ii. 315. In Pindar it so occurs, Isthm. v^ 65 : 
xav^rjfxa xaTccQpi^s ctyqj, : ** water glorying by si- 
lence," that is, that it may spring up so much the more 
luxuriantly — jSsCa/og, not only here, but, throughout all 
the New Testament, occurs as an adjective of three 
terminations, ver. 14. ; vi. 19. ; ix. 17« ; Rom. iv. 16. ; 
2 Cor. i. 7- From the predilection of the Attics for 
communia it is used more frequently by them as a 
commune : but still it is often found as an adjective of 
three endings. See the Rem. on Thomas Mag. ed. Bern. 
p. 149. In Heb. ix. 12. we find also aimiav. Examples 
ofthe reference of the adjective, as in thispassage, accord- 
ing to its genders, not to the substantive immediately 
preceding xau;^jj/xa, but, to iX^/g are found like^vise in 
classical writers, although more frequently in the poets 
than the prose writers. Matthia, §. 141. 2. c. There 
yet remains, the question, whether H'^XV "^''^'f refer to 
TgXoj Twv wdvTMVt the reappearance of Christ, or to the 
TsXof of every individual, a question which may like- 
wise be asked respecting Matth. x. 22. ; xxiv. 13. 1 
Cor. i. 8. Rev. ii. 26. The assertion propagated in 
more recent times, that Paul distinctly expected the 
reappearance of our Lord during his own life, has 
been lately modified by Usteri and others, who think 
that he looked for this when he wrote the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, but that, subsequently, Phil. i. 21 
— 24., he became doubtful respecting it, and, finally, 
2 Tim. iv. 6. et seq., altogether resigned this expectation. 
Were this assertion correct, we should not, merely on 
that account, be entitled to assume that the disciples of 
Paul participated in his opinion. And, moreover, the 
assertion, not to mention other reasons against it, is 
weakened by the express declaration of the Apostle, 
2 Thess. ii. 2. &c., that the day of the Lord was not 
to be immediately expected, various events were pre- 
viously to take place ; and, if, with many, we under- 
stand by xars^uv^ the Apostle himself, then it is ex- 
pressly declared ^t he would not survive until th# 
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day of the Lord. The communicatiye manner of ad- 
dress must he admitted in 1 Cor. xy. 51. (according to 
the r€c.)t and in 1 Thess. iv. 17m for, if it be not, we 
should be forced to adopt the absurd notion, that Paul 
knew with certainty, that, for some years, no Christian 
would die in Corinth or Thessalonica. But, according 
to Lachmann's text, and also the text. rec. explain- 
ed by Riickert, or as Billroth, Olshausen, and Winer 
(p. 512.) explain it, Paul says directly, that some, or 
even all, would die. Compare the article on HegeFs 
doctrine of the resurrection in the Evang. K. Z., 1834. 
No. 12. S. 94. As Christ, on the one hand, had 
admonished them to look every moment for His reap- 
pearance, and, on the other, declared that no one 
Knew the hour of His coming, so the Apostles were 
conyinced that He might, and desired that He should 
come very soon, without, however, fixing any thing 
respecting the articulus temporis. According to this 
we must expound x. 25, 37* of our Ep., comp. x. 25. 
"We, therefore, explain tJ'^xP ^^^^ug in this passage, quite 
indefinitely, of the end <^ the season of conflict ; and 
we regard 1 Peter i. 9. 2 Tim. i. 12., as, in substance, 
saying the same thing. This termination of the season 
of conflict approaches, for some, at the end of the indi- 
vidualy for others, at the end qfthe whole race. Bleek 
remarks : '^ It is in general ; until hope shall find its 
object, its complete fulfilment." 

Ver. 7 — 19. — Lay the threatening to heart, which is 
pronounced in Ps. xcv. 7« 4r^'» '^«< '*^ unbeliever 
and the disobedient cannot see God's rest. 

Ver. 7« — Unbelief and apostacy were chiefly to be 
apprehended in the community (yer. 12 ; x. 22, 25), 
and, hence the exhortation is directed against these, 
comp. the mention of aflr/tfr/a, yer. 18. 19. ; iv. 2. Al- 
ready had the community received numerous blessings, 
but these had served only to render many among them 
secure, vi. 4 — 8. The author works against this per- 
nicious security, by setting before them a terrible ex- 
ample. The Fathers, who had, during the Exodus 
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from Egypt, seen such manifold wonders of God's 
grace, and had ten times tempted Him, yet without 
obeying His voice, were, at last, excluded from the 
land of promise 5 so, notwithstanding numerous in- 
stances of God's grace, many of the community might 
lose the heavenly Canaan (c. iv.). The Old Testa- 
ment fact is applied in a manner exactly corresponding 
by Paul, 1 Cor. x. 1 — 11. The Author might have 
pronounced this warning, in reference to the threaten- 
ings, Deut. i. 34., but, as a Psalmist had already held 
up these threatenings before his generation, the writer 
prefers introducing them in the words of that Psalmist, 
and refers them, not to David, indeed, who is said to 
be the Author of them by the tradition of the LXX, 
(comp. iv. 7.), but to the auctor prhnarius Scripturae 
SacraCy the ^irnii/jM ciytov, because the latter, as Calvin 
says : longe plus afficiendis animis valet, quam si Da^ 
videm nomine citaret. 

Let us now consider the different views of expositors 
regarding the construction. According to Calvin, Pis- 
cator, Grotius, Carpzov, and Valckenaer, the words 
from xa$(iig to the end of the 1 1th verse should be in- 
eluded in brackets, so that ^X'sitsts, in ver. 12., would 
fell to be connected with di6 in ver. 7- 5 a collocation 
for which Abresch, particularly adduces this reason, 
that we should expect ds, or some other particle, to be 
employed along with ^Xsmrs. But, in opposition to 
this, it may be remarked, that, in xii. 26., tSXlirsTi is 
used by itself, to introduce an admonition. Bohme 
considers it as certain, that the proposition, ver. 12., 
is the concluding proposition to xa^ug. Kuinol, on 
the contrary, after the example of some older writers, 
supposes that the author appropriates the words of 
Scripture as his own : " Wherefore, — that I may let 
the Scripture speak, — harden, &c." To us it appears 
preferable to regard this proposition as one of those on 
which the Apodosis, as it can be supplied from the 
Antecedent, falls of it-elf. It would have run thus : 
fifi ffxXri9uv€TS rag xa^hia^ v/iuv (comp. ver. 13.). This 
view may the more readily be adopted, because of the 
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length of the citation introduced bj xa§ucy and, be- 
cause, precisely after xaOug in shorter citations (Rom. 
XT. 3. 21. I Cor. i. 31. ; ii. 9.), as well as in other 
cases (Mark xir. 8. 1 John iii. 12. 2 Cor. iii. 13.), 
the Apodosis must be supplied from the preceding 
context. In such cases the Greeks and Latins com- 
bine the Apodosis and Prothesis into one proposition, 
a usage which has been placed by Matthia, De Ana- 
coluihis^ under the Anacoluthia, but by Kriiger, in his 
excellent treatise on Attraction, §. 31., it has been 
more correctly reckoned among the Attractions. 

Ver. 8. — Comp. Exodus xrii. It has been contend- 
ed by Michaelis, especially, that Ta^a^/x^ao/toc and 
'jnt^afffiog^ sie, in the LXX., designations of places, as 
the Greeks also, on other occasions (as Philo Byblius, 
in the translation of Sanchoniathon), were used to 
translate the significant Eastern nomina propria into 
Greek. Still, not only has Rosenmliller, among the 
expositors of the Psadms, not acknowledged this in 
the Greek translators, but de Wette has rendered 
the Hebrew : ^' as on the day of the temptation." 
There is no doubt that the Psalmist employed the 
words in the Hebrew text as nomina propria. The ob- 
seryation of Kuinol, that the addition DV3 shews the 

contrary, I do not understand, comp. ]^nO DV3 

Isa. ix. 3., DnVO CDV3, Ezek. xxx. 9. With 

respect to the LXX., on the other hand, we may en- 
tertain a doubt, although the opinion of Michaelis 
seems to be correct. 

Ver. 9. — 05 referred back to spjj,aoc=oflrou, which is 
given by one Scholion, and adopted by the Cod, Cla^ 
ram. Ils/ja^e/v, even when employed by men in re- 
ference to God, has the meaning assigned to it at ii. 
18.; by means of mistrust and unbelief, men think 
they can place God in a situation in which His impo- 
tence will be made manifest. Aoxtfid^ftv^ in like man- 
ner, is here selected in the bad and accessory sense, for 
the sake of the parallelism with vrupdf^etv ; 'still 7113, 
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to which it corresponds, occurs Malachi iii. 10^ 15.^ 
and, without the parallelism, = iitff2> a°d so also 

doxtfid^nv, Wisdom i. 3., comp. Bauermeister on the 
passage. Knapp and Vater, pointing according to the 
Hebrew, have placed a colon before sdoxifiacav ; but 
neither Breitinger, in the LXX., nor Griesbach, has 
adopted this punctuation. According to the Hebrew 
punctuation the adversative signification of xa/ comes 
more distinctly forward ; xal corresponds, in this pas- 
sage, to the Hebrew Q-l although^ and occurs with 

this import in classical writers, especially in parenthe- 
tical use. Wolf on Demosth. Adv, Lep, p. 238. 
Stailbaum on Apd* Socr, p. 53. Moreover, very 
weighty testimonies are in favour of the reading ou 
S'TTS/Pctffav oi 'Trarspeg vfiuv iv doxtfiaota, 

Ver. 10, 11. — The 3f, in ver. 11., must not be 
taken in the disjunctive sense of a/.Xa (which it in- 
deed never bears), for, in this place, it has a conjunc- 
tive signification, and hence the LXX., following 
the Hebrew more closely, have given pca/. *ng here, 
and at iv. 3., with the verb, fin,, is employed in the 
sense so that (Mark iv. 27. does not belong to this 
class of meanings). Perhaps the rare occurrence of 
this meaning has occasioned the reading oig of the 
Vulgate. *n$ and oigri = as^ and so as^ are both em- 

Sloyed with the infinitive, and with the verb. fin. to 
enote the efiect, result. See Passow, p. 1129. No. 3. 
Winer p. 277- 299. The Canon, that cig alone, is 
employed to mark intention, uiffrs result, is incorrect as 
respects both Particles. See, in reference to wffrf, 
Bremi, in the Appar. ad Demosth. I. p. 413. — E/ is 
the Hebrew formula of adjuration p^g 

Ver. 12. — There is here stated, more especially, what 
was the cause of the destruction of that race, namely, 
unbelief. The genitive avisriag is placed by the 
adjective 'jrovriod^ elsewhere, particularly by parti- 
ciples and Adject, verb.y to denote the cause from 
which any thing proceeds, 2 Peter ii. 14., according 
to Cod, AC, 1 Cor. ii. 13. James i. 13., in which cases 
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the older Praxis talked of an ellipse of the a^o, See 
Bos, Ell'ms, ed. Scharfer^ p. 749. — On (J>fi with the 
fixture following it, in classical writers, see Matthia, p, 
998. In the New Testament, comp. Col. ii.3. ; and 
Winer, p. 445. 'Ev points out the expression in which 
the unbelief reveals itself The predicate ^wv, in op- 
position to the [j^n <pv(Tst ovTBi 6ioiy Gal. iv. 8., denotes 
the God who shows himself operative in life, and hence 
the real God, and is, therefore, of a kindred meaning 
with svspyric, iv 12., and with aX?j^/vog, 1 Thes. i. 9. 
Here, perhaps, it was selected for the same reason as 
at X. 31., and iv^ 12., in order to indicate that this real 
€K>d will likewise realise His threatenings. The same 
allusion is contained in the predicate of God's being 

the living God in the usual formula of an oath, ♦pf 7N> 

Jer. T. 2. 

Ver. 13. — Christian watchfulness alone can preserve 
us from such a fall ; and no man must, in this matter, 
consider himself alone, for then self-deception is near, 
but all must mutually regard one another, xii. 16. ; x. 
24. That this sin has an ensnaring power {(p^evaTar^), 
80 that the understanding is led astray by it, Rom. vii. 
11. Ephes. iv. 22. James i. 22. 26. And, indeed, 
this mutual admonition must take place while it is 
called todaf/. Now this has either the meaning: 
" 80 long as that to-day of the Psalm is called to you" 
(so Bohme and Kuinol understand it), or : " so long as 
the predicate (o-dat/ is called i, e. used" (so Luther, 
Beza, Bleek), i. e. so long as your earthly life endures 
(iv. 7.). And, as the danger is every day renewed, 
80 must we give heed xad* sxdffTTiv fjfis^avf and so 
much the more as the period at which this call ceases 
for the individual and for the whole race is at hand, 
X.37. 

Ver. 14. — This hardening would have for us effects 
80 much the more pernicious as God has shewn so 
much grace as to se^d Christ to us, vi. 4. ; x. 26. 
Mtro^ot roD X^/erroD, like vi. 4., fLsro^ot imxifLarog ayiw, 
'O X^icroi the sum of all the Christian blessings, on 
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which account we do not find i 'l^itroD;, which is else* 
where employed by the Author, Gal. iii. 27. ; Phil, 
iii. 8. Theoph. : outu fisrs'^ofiev auTou ug ffuficc xi^aXrig, 
Tsyom/xsv must be translated, not as a present, but, as 
a perfect, the intention being to give prominence to 
the value of that which we have received through 
Christ. In the other passages, also, where it occurs, it 
is most correctly translated by the perfect, v. 11. ; vii. 
1 6. ; xi. 3. ; xii. 8. The conditional proposition with 
sdvTi^ is like ver. 6. On bvoixraaig see at xi. 1., and 
compare 'jroLhlr^'sia^ ver. 6. In jJ dfp^ii t^j u'zogroiffsojs 
there is as little of a Hypallage as there is in ix. 2. ; 
d^X^ must be taken as a concrete, it corresponds with 
'TToojTTi cr/Vr/f, 1 Tim. v. 12. Comp. Rev. ii. 4. The 
first faith of the community was a thoroughly self- 
denying devotion to Christ, vi. 10. ; x. 32. Ms^^/ 
rsXovg forms a beautiful antithesis to afx^» comp. on 
ver. 6., Bengel : initium — usque ad finem, xii. 2. ; 
vi. 11. Christianus quamdiu rum est TSTeXstufisvog^ 
hahet se pro incipiemte ; resembling this is rh TsKog 
rrig vknug, 1 Peter i. 9., in so far as, in that passage, 
the signification reward^ is not adopted, but end, which 
alone is the correct meaning. On the feminine ter- 
mination of P'e^atog comp. at ver. 6. 

Ver. 15 — There is a diversity of opinion respecting 
the grammatical construction of the words of this verse. 
Chrysostom remarks, xa$* u^e^^aTov hri tovto, that 13, 
he thinks ver. 16 — 19. are to be taken parenthetically^ 
and the commencement of chap, iv., ^o^fidufisv ouv, to 
be joined with h rfi Xsye<f6at^ — and, in this, he is fol- 
lowed by Grotius and Yalckenaer. Carpzov, Rosen- 
miiller, Heinrichs, Kuinbl, and Winer (p. 496) le^ 
gaidaf}fi6^ov — axouffriTi as the words of the Psalmist, and, 
on the other hand, firi ffxXi^^vvfirs as the admonition of 
the writer. According to Bengel, Peirce, Chr. Schmid, 
Abresch, and Knapp ver. 14. should be inclosed in 
brackets, and h rcS Xsysa&at be connected with cra^a- 
xaXuTi ; while, by the Vulgate, Luther, Calvin, and 
Beza, ver. 15. is connected immediately with ver. 14., 
as Beza translates : interim dum dicitur^ i. e. quamdiu 
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kaec vox personat. Of the views we have mentioned, 
this seems to be the most worthy of adoption. It is 
true a particular emphasis would then be laid upon the 
idea : so lofig as^ so that we might expect Iwg orcu or 
&X^'^ ou, whilst sv imports merely b^, comp. viii. J 3., 
SI' rf stfyjLrri ad'k'in'yyi^ 1 . Cor. x v. 52. Still, we should 
have agreed to this connection of propositions, if a pre- 
ferable one, first proposed by Bchme, did not present 
itself; according to it, ver. 16. is regarded as the con- 
cluding proposition of ver. 15., and yd^ as a particle 
in the interrogation, as it occurs particularly in inter- 
rogations of surprise. See Hermann on Viger, p. 829. 
Hartung, i. 478. " When it is said : to-day, &c. — 
what manner of persons were they who, after they had 
heard God's word, revolted?" This connection of 
propositions is strongly supported by the circumstance, 
that it gives a sense very appropriate to the context. 
The writer, in ver. 14., brought forward, as the ground 
of his vraming against them hardening themselves, that 
Christians have received so great blessings. It might 
have been objected, that, for this very reason, a falling 
away was the less to be expected from them. He re- 
plies, " does not the language of the Psalmist, which 
I bring before you, refer precisely to such rebels 
against God as He had, with a mighty arm, conducted 
out of the land of bondage ? and to whom do the an- 
ger and wrath of God apply ? to the very same per- 
sons, when they had fallen into unbelief; consequently^ 
we are not placed in security by the grace which we 
may have ourselves experienced.*' comp. Rem. on ver. 

7. 

Ver. 16. — ^The exposition here will be very different 
from ours, if we take, as Oecum. and Theophylact, as 
well as the Vulgate, and, after it, Luther have done, 
rmi as pron* indff,^ and aXkd as implying a limitation. 
T/vig would then relate to the six hundred thousand 
who fell in the wilderness, ou cav«5 to those who 
were, on the muster, found under twenty years of age, 
the "Women and Levites, and especially to the two 
persons, Caleb and Joshua, to whom it was vouchsafed 
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to enter into Canaan, as Paul, also, 1 Cor. x. 5., for 
the sake of these two exceptions, says only: ovx sv 
roTg 'jrksioffiv a'jTOjv ivdoKriffev 6 Qsog, But the strongest 
argument against this view of the passage is its com- 
plete opposition to the object of the Author, which is to 
shew the magnitude of the divine punishment. Ac- 
cording to our exposition, rhsc must be written as an 
interrogative pronoun, and, likewise, without an initial 
capital. So Theod. understood it. *Axovffavrs; 
with an allusion to the sav dxovfffirs ; the subject of 
this dxori is the suayygX/ov, that believers shall enter 
into the land of rest, comp. iv. 1. 2. *AX\d in the in- 
terrogation, like iha, xii. 9., is according to genuine 
classical usage, and corresponds to our but, stiU' yet, 
indeed (dock.) : ** it was indeed all those," and hence 
is especially employed in Antiphora. Matthia, §. 613., 
Devarius De Par tic, p. 19., resembling the Latin at, 
and at enim, Tursellinus ed. Hand, i. 438. 446. On 
<frd\>Tig 0/ s^iXdovTsg, Bengel first made the acute remark 
that the signification : ** altogether such as," would be 
more suitable, as Schulz also translates it ; the object 
to be proved being, namely, that precisely those who 
had received the most grace should suffer the heaviest 
inflictions of the divine anger. But, can 'jrdvrsg o) 
i'^sX&ovTsg be so translated ? It appears that Bengel 
had 0/ 'TrdvTsg in mind ; o/ Tavrsg <pi\ot means : " friends 
all together/' and may, therefore, be rendered : *' nothing 
hut** or, " wholly friends,** according to which usage, 
also, 01 ^dvTsg is placed with numerical words, when 
the phrase has the signification of, in the whole^ in ally 
Acts xxvii. 37- ; xix. 7'* On the other hand, cravrgg 
0/ <pi\oi can only be rendered : " the friends, all of 
them." Bengel, as well as Kuinol, appeals to Raphael 
on James i. 1 7» The examples there adduced are 
either such as have the singular without the article, as 

■ Winer, p. 106., appears to have overlooked this use of •/ 
iravrif, with numbers. He has also there quoted the position of 
the article in « a-Sj tofMSf Gal. v. 14., as an anomaly, without 
observing that it is far from rare in the classics, ex. gr, Plato> 
De Hep. 10, 618. i ^as »/>^w«, Polyb. 1, 16, 6. 
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James i. 2., which certainly means: "all possible 
peace," and, hence, " pure peace ;" or, the article 
stands before 'iravng, as Arrian, 3, 8, 8. Uotp&uoLfoug 
Si xai *Tfixdvovg xai Tawov^ovg, rovg ^dvrag /^«-got^ 
(jvhoUy horsemen, horsemen altogether) O^ara^gfvjjs 
?ysv. We get almost the same sense as that sought 
by Bengel, by translating : ** was it not they altogether 
who went out of Egypt^" in which these two excep- 
tions, Caleb and Joshua, and those in their minority, 
remain unnoticed, and the following thought presents 
itself: '* did not God's anger strike so many as had 
there experienced proofs of His grace V* 

Ver. 17 — 1 9. — It is most convenient, with Beza and 
Matthai, to place the mark of interrogation at the end 
of the verse, for, otherwise, the words have a dragging 
effect. The reason, also, of the punishment is now 
added, that is, unbelief, as in verse 19. 3/ d-xiffriav 
is made prominent by the collocation of the words. 
With this a-s-zerrg/v, according to the usage of the New 
Testament, d<rrudth is synonomous (iv. 11.), in so far 
as all belief in an objective truth is a sub-ordinating 
of self to it, hence hnraxon ^Idreug, Rom. i. 5. But, it is 
remarkable, that, in ver. 17., a/^a^ravsiv appears to be 
used synonymously with dwsi^sTv. In the New Testa- 
ment afLCL^rdniv is used in a similar way to o\a fallen, 
which partly denotes sinning in general, partly a deep 
fall and apostacy from the right path in particular ; 
in this latter sense it is used here, and in x. 26 ; 2 

Peter ii. 4 ; Titus iii. 11. So in Hebrew ^J/D, to sin, 

to fall into sin, joined with nln^H* to fall off, to 

apostatize, so also VB^Q ; and thus VtJ^S and il^D? 

- T - T T T 

are connected in Lam. iii. 42. KcDXa is put in some 
places by the LXX. for D*"l JQ, Beza : hoc vocabulo 

significatur^ illos non tarn sic ferente morialitale vet 
quovis morboy sed tabescenttbus sensim corporibus in 
deserlo veluti concidisse. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THAT PROMISE OP GOD*S REST STILL CONCERNETH US 
ALSO, NAY, US PECULIARLY, THEREFORE, LET US 
STRIVE THAT WE MAY OBTAIN A PORTION IN IT. 

Ver. 1 — 10. That promise of GocTs rest still concern^ 
eth us alsoy nai/, us peculiarly. 

Few interpreters have succeeded in giving a lucid 
view of the progress of the ideas in this section. As an in- 
sight into that is necessary in order to a right comprehen- 
sion of detached portions of the section, we will premise a 
survey of it. The promise of the land of rest concerneth 
us also (iii. 13.). We who have heen led out of the 
spiritual Egypt (Rev. xi. 8.) have, as well as they 
who were led out of the sensible Egypt, received the 
glad tidings of a rest of God, nay, to us, the faithful, 
it peculiarly belongs. That is, although that rest of 
God existed from the beginning of the world, yet the 
men of Moses' time, in consequence of their unbelief, 
did not enter into it. Now, since the compassion of 
God wills that there should be some to enjoy this rest, 
men are, after the lapse of five hundred years, again 
invited to it with a to- day, by which it is declared, 
that, even originally, the land of rest did not merely 
denote the earthly Canaan, as the latter, in the times 
of David, had long been possessed by the chosen peo- 
ple. In as much as the land of the true rest of God 
IS now opened to us Christians, through Christ (vi. 
19, 20.), that promise belongs, also, peculiarly to us. 
As tending to give a clearer perception of the contents 
of the following section, let us cast a glance upon the 
Hermeneutics of the author. He does not expound 
according to the graramatico-historical connection, but, 
what lies, xara b/dvoiav^ in the declarations of the Old 
Testament, he considers as contained in it Kara irifia, 
and derives it from the rvoids. In what light we are 
to consider this mode of interpretation, see explained 
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in App. I. We will now shew, as respects the pas- 
sage before us, on the one hand, where the author has 
departed from the grammatico- historical interpretation, 
on the other, wherein he has rightly apprehended, 
xara bidvoiav, those Old Testament declarations. 1. 
He has taken up the Old Testament declaration, ver. 
3., without regard to the grammatico-historical con- 
nection, as, by including the declaration quoted in ver. 
4., he has not explained the words ih «"'!>' xaracrau(r/i/ 
(jbov according to their primary meaning : " into the 
land which / giye i/oM ^ov rest (Deut. xii. 9.),"but : 
" into the rest which /, God, myself enjoy." 2. He 
has concluded, from the warning of the Psalmist 
against neglecting the voice of God now, as was done 
in the time of Moses, that even now a rest of God is 
offered, and that too the same as then, wherefore, the 
rest promised in those times cannot have been merely 
rest in the earthly Canaan. In how small a degree 
soever the Old Testament passages, xara Irifia^ L e. 
according to their historical connection, justify this ex- 
position, and these conclusions, still, we must confess 
that, xara bidvoiav, they are rightly cited. The typical 
character of the Old Testament history being supposed, 
the earthly land of promise presents itself in the con- 
nection of the same Canaan as the type of that land 
of promise won by Christ ; and, herein lies a justifica- 
tion of the affirmation, that the promise given to the 
believing Israelites that they should enter into the 
land of rest was not exhausted by its temporal fulfil- 
ment ; in other words, that, according to its fullest im- 
port, it points to something higher. Moreover, if it 
be true, that we most significantly express the charac- 
ter of the Christian's rest in the land of promise pre- 
pared by Christ when we say, he will share in the rest 
of God himself, then it is also true that the promise of 
entering into God's rest, conceived Kara didvotav, does 
not merely imply a rest prepared by God, but, also, 
one which God himself enjoys. 

Ver. 1. An admonition founded upon sad examples, 
comp. ver.- 11. 1 Cor. x. 8. 9. Rom xi. 20. 21. 
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Kura,\snro/jt,hvig alludes to the circumstance that the 
sense of the promise was not exhausted hy the posses- 
sion of the earthly country. It is still uncertain, 
Tfith regard to avrou^ whether it be the rest which 
God gives, or which He possesses. Aoxfj we cannot, ' 
as Schulz and Wahl have rendered it, translate : '* that 
no one may think he is come too late ;" the Apostle 
is not desirous of warning against a false view, nor 
against faint-heartedness, but against actual exclusion. 
^TffTs^iTy means : to come too late, and is^ no doubt» used 
with reference to trrifispov. In the Perfect it means : 
" to be come too late/* i. e. to be excluded, and, in the 
sense of the declaration, Luke xiii. 25. ; in a corre- 
sponding sense it is used Heb. xii. 15. AoTcstv, in ac- 
cordance with this view, is used here paraphrastically, 
as, in other passages, pa/vetr^a/, to soften the admoni- 
tion, comp. Josephus, Antiqu* II. 6, 10. : o^jb' mv itg e/uLg 
hoxiTrg ccfia^rshf sri fivTiiitOvivbi, In like manner the 
Latin videriy Cic, De Off. III. 2, 6 : ut tute tibi defuisse 
videare. The use of doxiT, 1 Cor. xi. 16., might cer- 
tainly be explained in the same way, as Wahl sup- 
poses, but it is better to take it in the signification (as 
in 1 Cor. viii. 2.) : *' to assume, to arrogate, to presume." 
Luther, with correct feeling, has altogether passed by 
the words. With our conception of the meaning Bleek 
entirely coincides. 

Ver. 2. The i'jayysXiov of Christians relates especially 
to the acquisition of eternal bliss ; the suayysXtov of the 
contemporaries of Moses related to the earthly Canaan, 
but this, again, points to the land of everlasting bliss. 
Bengel has made a judicious remark on the eiiayyg- 
Xtff^svrsg^ ver. 6. The exposition of the following words 
depends upon the reading, which is fluctuating, in the 
two words of the red iroyxsxpccfievog and axouffaas. The 
received reading is found, indeed, in the two most an- 
cient versions, the Peshito (not in the Philox,), and 
the Latin, but not in a single copy of the Uncial 
Codd,, and only in a few of the Minusc. Codd.y from 
the 1 Ith to the 1 4th century. The Venetian Corfrf., also, 
which have lately received a more careful collation by 
p 
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Bincky read (fuyxsx^afievovg; it is, therefore, bj no 
means merely plures boni codiceSy as Bohme expresses 
himself, which speak for the Ace. plur,, but, with 
Matthai, we ought rather to say : cvyxbx^afisvogjbrtasse 
nullius codicis aucioritate confirmatury nisi eorum qui 
e Latina Vulgaia el Veteri Ifalica, ut vacant^ interpo- 
lati sunty hence, also, the AcC' plur. — either ffvyxsxe- 
^afffimvg or ffiryxtxDa/ihovg — was adopted into the 
text by the Camplul.y Plantin., Gcnev,, and, sub- 
sequently, by Wetstein, Matthai, and Lachmann, and 
considered by Griesbach as almost equal in claims to 
avyxsx^afLiv o g. We will explain the passage according 
to this reading, as, from these circumstances, it would 
appear to be the only well founded one. 

In the first place, we have to decide for one of the 
two passive forms, xex^afiat or xsxspatffAat. For the 
latter the external, as well as the grammatical, evi- 
dence preponderates. It is the later form (Buttmann, 
Ausfiihrl. Gramm. ii. 154.), and is also found Rev. xiv. 
10. ; so likewise 'TnmtoasiJ.hog is the ascertained read- 
ing iv. 15., while Cod, C, and several Codd, mi^ 
nusc. have 'jrs'^uffa/isvog in that passage. The signifi- 
cation of ffvyxe^cmvffdaiy c. dai. pers. is : to asscciaie^ to 
Join with some one, c, dat. rei^ to Join with a iking ; 
for which numerous examples may be found in Wet- 
stein, Kypke, and Abresch. Now, there are here 
two constructions possible : either we must connect 
the verb with the dative of the person, and regard rfi 
mlarit as dat, modi •• *' as they did not in faith join 
themselves to those who heard," or, we must connect 
the verb with the dat, reu and make the dat, pers, de- 
pendent upon the dat, reif as, for instance, Matt, xxvii. 
7., s/'f Tufriv ToTg S,smg, See Winer, p. 198., Wahl, 
s. V, ihaiy I, A, a.y so that this sense results : ** as thej 
did not join in the belief of those hearing." In both 
constructions the sense remains the same. 'Axout/v 
designates, according to this conception of the passage, 
hearing with faith, obeying (gehorchen), and, by 
the dxo'jsaMTig none else can be understood save Caleb 
laul Jochua. Thus it is explained by Theoph., CEcum., 
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and likewise Chrysost. ; only the last, singularly 
enough, expresses himself as if, vice versa^ it were 
said of these two believers, that they had not joined 
the number of the unbelierers. Ihe passage runs 
thus : fiTi roUvv vofiiariTiy on d'ffb tov dxcvi/v rov xr^^-jy- 
fiaTog d)<p6Xridr,(f6ffd6' s'lret xdxii\oi ^xovaavy aXX* cvdh a^w- 
vavro, sfTstdij /iri eir/ffTivaav, ot ovv *}r^l XaXt^ xal 'l^jtrouj', 

vifmfiffciVf btl<pvyov 7r,v xar ixihatv i^sn^duffav rifioa^iav 
, . . ovx sT'jreVf cj (Tuvg^wi/jjtfav, aX>.*, ou (fvvixpd6r}ffav, rou- 
TiGTiv, dffraffidffTug disffrricav^- ixshuv *7rdvTUv /ilav xai 
r^v aur?jv y\(afir,v h^Tixoruv, hrav&a fioi doxeTxai ffrdaii 
aiykricQai,^ How he came to give this exposition has 
hitherto remained an enigma to the learned. Ham- 
mond, by writing tfratr/ajT-wf, instead of darafftaffruc, 
does not, upon the whole, give us any assistance, 
while the change would certainly be incorrect. Even 
the ancient Theophylact, although he had, perhaps, 
in individual passages, a more correct reading of the 
text of Chrysostom than we now possess, says, full 
of a^op/a and wonder : toZto Ss xark tj^v ^lydXriV alrcu 
xai ^ahTav Co^tav 6 oiytog ourog ihzm s/xoi yovv rtfi dva^ko 
oux idcaxs voriffcn TcLg ahrh gfoi.** In fact it would be 
difficult to bring an appropriate sense out of the words. 
But this is one of the cases in which, as we have re- 
marked, p. 110., and 178., note, the text seems to have 
been corrupted by foreign admixtures, and, in the same 
way, also, the exposition of viii. 2. ; ix. 28. It appears 
indeed, that this Father had the lecL rec. before him, 

*■ Do DOt, therefore, think that having merely heard the word 
preached it shall advant^ge you. For they also heard, yet, 
believing not, it profited them nothing. But Caleb and Joshua, 
not being of the same mind with those who believed not, escap- 
ed the punishment which befel them, he dot snot say 

they did not agree with them, but they did not join thenn selves 
to them, that is, they separated from them without sedition, 
for, here it appears to me tacitly to imply sedition. 

*» Thus, indeed, according to his great and profound yvis(^(m, 
this holy man spcke; but to me, an unworthy person, he d.d 
not grant to ccmpreheud how he said it. 
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for, some sentences preceding, he writes thus; eJra 
evdysi aXX* ovjt djipsXriffev oXoyog Tfjg aKOfjg ixsivougy fi^ 
<f'jyxix^(Zfisv7}g rfi viant roTg dxoutfatf/.* 

The exposition of the passage commonly given is some- 
what striking, inasmuch as of 600,000 people it affirms 
that they did not Join the faith of two individuals, 
It appears to have been this consideration which in- 
duced those who read the ace. plur. to torture axov(ftx(rt 
in order to obtain from it a more agreeable sense. Cod. 
71. has uKovffdiuji, as in ii. 1. ; this, or the synonymous 
dxQvajui>afft\i, appears to have been read by the Vulgate 
and Theod , the latter of whom has the following com- 
mentary : ovTi a'TTo^^r, eig acorri^ldv fj tS>¥ Xoycav dxpoaffig. 
'T^offrjxei ydo tovto fiird ^iffTsug ds^acdai, xat ^s^asug 
^uXaJa/. r/ ydo mrjffsv ^ rov Qsov snrayysXia Tovg ravrriv 
ds^a/MSvovg, fi^ 'TTiffrug ds'^cc/itvovg^ xa/ rov ©aoD dwd/xes 
TidaysTjxoTag xa) olov ToTg 03ou "KSyotg dvax^adsvrag.^ The 
same sense is aimed at by another reading, roiig axoO- 
aavrag, which is found in a Cod, of Chrysostom, 
mentioned by Matthai. The sense elicited by these 
readings is certainly interesting, yet the readings 
themselves have too little authority to warrant us in 
entering more minutely into the subject. The main 
argument which militates against ffvyx3X9^a(r,amvc has 
been acutely stated by Beza, and, after hiim, by Cleri- 
cus, namely, that axovsiv, throughout the whole 
of this section, and even in the Xoyog dxorig, denotes 
mere hearing, not an obedient reception. While, ac- 
cording to the exposition of Theoph. and Cecum., roTg 
dxov6afftv being directly made z= roTg ^tarsuffaffiv^ we 
rather expect, in contrast to the Xoyog rrjg dxorig^ that 
some weight will be laid upon 'TrlffTig, We are led, 
also, to suppose this from ver. 3., where, at 0/ dxoutrocv- 

a Then he says, but the word heard did not profit them, not 
being mixed tPith faith in them that heard it. 

^ I'he hearing of the word alone is not sufficient for salvation, 
it must be received with faith, and steadfastly retained : for 
\v h .t does the promise of God profit those who receive it, not 
rpceiving it in faith, nor confiding in the power of tlod, and, 
us it were, mingling with the words of God. 
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rsg, the antithesis is formed by rifisTg 0/ cr/tfrgytfavreg' 
Now, this reason I consider so weighty, that I feel 
myself constrained to abide by the reccpta (fvyKeK^a- 
fLsvog or (Tvyjtsxeoatr/jksvog, 

It may, certainly, appear hazardous to prefer, in 
opposition to an acknowledged principle of criticism, 
the easy reading, which is not supported by a single 
older Cod., to the more difficult, which is received by all 
the older Coc?^/., and by most of the Versions and Fathers. 
Here, however, Bentley's remark holds good, with re- 
gard to the principle, that the more difficult is to be pre • 
ferred to the easier reading : In Cic, Tusc. in, 6., Tu 
.... iUud amplecteris, quia llbrarii vocabula trita pro 
recondilissupponeresolenU non vice versa. Recte quidem^ 
et hoc PLERUMQUE ita se haheU Sed ex generalibus illis 
artis^ nescio cujus, criticae regidis non est de singulis 
lods sententia ferenda. And, as to the authority of 
the Codd., we must subscribe to the decision of Gries- 
bach (ed, Schulz, Proleg. LX*) :, usu venire potest, ut 
tot tamquemanifestis suaebonitaiiscriteriis lectio aliqua 
praefulgeat^ ut dvobus testibus, dummodo ad diver sas 
classes acjamilias perlineanty immo unico satis sit suf- 
fulta. So Lachmann, for instance, has not adopted 
(Luke xviii. 14.) ri y^e? but ^ap eximv^ which is given 
only by B. L. But the reading which we have de- 
fended, is, in reality, by no means so destitute of au- 
thority as may at first sight appear. Let us but re- 
member, that the Latin translation, and the Peshito, 
both of which versions are in favour of our reading, are 
older than any of ike Codd* known to us. If, to what 
has been sai^, we add the evidence of Chryscstom for 
ifuyxtx^afLsvog we shall have three of the most respec- 
table testimonies in its favour. 

That, of the termination eg, the termination oi;g 
might be formed by the copyists, is easy to be imagin- 
ed, as sxehovg goes before ; and, besides, og and cuj 
would be readily confounded. See Bast, p. 772, 774. 
If we now read gvyxsxi^acfihog we have again the 
double structure formerly noticed, with the dat. pers. 
or rei. The former appears to us preferable, and 
hence we translate : " as the word did not unite with 
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the hearers in faith, did not pass over into them." 
The h6yos dKQTJg will then be regarded as the food, 
which, like as Christ says of himself (John vi.), as 
the bread of life, must pass into flesh and blood, 
through man s appropriating it to himself in faith, — 
Beza observes : at non pr^uit Hits auditus sermo, ui 
qui fide contemporatus non fuerit apud eos, qui audi- 
erunt Hedinger gives this marginal remark : " A 
meat, in order to nourish, must go into the blood and 
feed the body. If the word is to profit, it must be 
changed bj faith as a nourishing sap into the spirit^ 
sense, and will of men, that the whole man may be- 
come, as the word is, and requires, holy, just, chaste, 
and pious. Hearing, alone, is of as little value as un- 
digested food in a bad stomach." 

The passage, in this view of it, is a parallel in sense 
to a passage of Paul, Rom. i. 16 : dvvxfug 0eov hart (rh 
ex/ayyiXioVf 6 Xoyog rijg axo?j) ttg ff(iiTr,oiav ^avri T'p *in(X' 
TS'jovTt. Comp. Rom. x. 17. 

Ver. 3, 4. — To the fi6\ov axoutfatrjcthe ot -r/ffrgutfavrg^ 
— which word is placed in pausa — form a rigorous an- 
tithesis, comp. Rom. iv. 12. — But, in what sequence 
of thought the following words stand, what, particu- 
larly the proposition beginning with xairot is intended 
to convey, has been one of the most puzzling questions 
to the interpreter. Abresch says : certalim interpretes 
in illis verbis eorumque nexu cum superioribus el con^ 
silio constituendo etaoorarunt. Quorum vero sententias 
si sigillatim recensere foret animus ^ longum erat faci^ 
tndum, Atque ego haud scio an ne opus sil quidem^ 
quum universe appareai laborasse viros doctos nec sibi- 
MET ipsis FECissE SATIS. And Kuiuol : locus obscurus, 
parlim ob nimiam scriploris brevitntem qui pro ea^ qua 
vigebal, cogitandi celeritatc plura omillit, a lectoribusco^ 
gilando adjicienda, parlim ob disputandi ralionem con^ 
venientem ei, quce ilia astaie in scholis Judasorum obiine" 
bat. We must first explain our views respecting the 
signification of xa!roi. The Vulgate has translated xa/ro/ 
here, and xa/Vs^ c. v. 8.. by: el quidem ; and, in this, it is 
joined by Luther. Now, el quidem might certainly be 
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taken in the sense of quamquam^ and it would then be 
correct; but several expositors have taken it in the expli- 
cative sense of nempe, which quite obscures the sense. 
Hence Vatabl us and Erasmus, and still more Beza, urge 
the sense quamquam^ in this passage. But what is here 
the meaning of this limiting propofition with an al- 
though ? The usual and most correct explanation, — 
although brought forward with various modifications — 
is that found in Chrysost., Theod., Clarius, Gerhard, 
Grotius, Calov, and Bengel. Either it is, " along with 
the rest in Canaan, of which Moses speaks, there is 
another rest mentioned in Scripture, the rest from 
creation — so, along with the rest of Canaan, a third 
may be mentioned, the heavenly," or, " of the rest from 
creation, the Psalmist cannot speak, for that rest lies in 
the past, whereas this mentioned in the Psalm lies in the 
future." We conceive that a close examination of 
ver. 6. will guide us to the real meaning of the author. 
From it there necessarily arises the following as the 
train of throught : When it is there said, " these shall 
not enter into God's rest," the reason cannot be that 
this rest of God was not itself in existence ; it exists 
from the beginning of the world, and, as they who 
went before us did not enter into it because of unbe- 
lief, so God again and again invited to it." Thus it 
appears, that, henceforward, the rest of God is con- 
ceived to be the same as the rest which God himself 
enjoys. The translation was given by the Sabbath be- 
ing called, 2. Mace xv. 1. ^ rrig xara'jravffSMs fjfis^a, 
and the comparison presented itself so much the more 
readily to the author, as the Rabbinical Theology de- 
scribes the state of the Messiah's kingdom as a ffa/3,3a- 
ri(S!M6g. See the Rem. on the passage by Ludov. Capell, 
and Schbttgen. On the indefinite citation in ver. 4., 
see on c ii. 6. 

Ver. 5. liaXiv here, as au elsewhere, includes the 
antithesis in itself, as in English again and against 
(Ger. wieder and wider) are one word, in Latin item 
and autem. The antithesis lies in the circumstance, 
that the rest was long ago accessible, and, yet, it was 
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then declared that the Mosaic generation should not 
enter into it. 

Ver. C, 7 — The thought is as follows : God cannot 
hare prepared such a rest without rendering it of use — 
in other words— the divine love cannot have enjoyed 
rest and hliss from the foundation of the worlds with- 
out eyer desiring that it should he shared hy others. 
The evidence preponderates in favour of cr^oil^rirat in- 
stead of e^^fjTcti. 

Ver. 8. — The imperf. with av, in the minor proposi- 
tion, must not be translated ; " he would have spoken/* 
as Luther and even Beza have rendered it, for that 
meaning would have demanded iXccXr^ffiv av (Comp. 
X. 2. ewav<favTo av), but, *' he would speak." 

Ver. 9. — Aah; rou Qsou as in ii. 17. ; this Xao$ rov 
Ssou consists of the Tiffrsiiffavrec^ ver. 3. 2ai8/3aT/<r/Ao^, 
which occurs neither in the New Testament, nor in the 
LXX., is found in Plutarch, De SupersL c. 3. It is 
here deliberately adopted instead of <ra/S/3rtrov, as the 
latter denotes the daif only, but the former the cele- 
bration of the day. It is derived from aa^QarlZ^ui ; 
and /^w and a^w are the terminations of those verbs 
which denote the celebration of a festival, as go^m^o/, 
vou/ttf}wa^M, ^etf/Cfrof op/ce^o;. Luther has translated it rest^ 
better than others who have Sabbath ; but de Wette 
has still better rendered it, " Sabbath rest:' 

Yer. 10. Believers may participate in the rest which 
God himself enjoys. 

Ver. 10. This declaration overflows in its opulence 
of contents. According to more modem interpreters, 
as Yalckenaer, Bohme, Koppe, ^ya is = x&jrot; as 
they compare and explain Rev. xiv. 13. : atrumnae, 
quibus his in terris premuntur christiani^ with which 
we may also compare the declaration. Wisdom iv. 7- • 
fVxa/o; SUV (p6dfff) rEXevrrjaa/y iv ava^avfffi sffra/. "E^a^ 
in sif^nification, cannot, of course, be = aerumnae, it 
can only denote the subjective struggle against the 
aerumnae,aa likewise Rev. xiv. 13., where %/« marks 
the Christian virtues made patent in the ^toVcz, and. 
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therefore, equiyalent to dyd}v wfffreojg, Heb. xii. 1. 
1 Tim. yi. 12. It may be asked whether the author 
thought only of the external distresses of life ? And, 
in answer to such an inquiry^ an appeal may be niade^ 
with Bleek, to the circumstance^ that toilsome labour 
was one of the consequences of the curse of the fall, 
which will then be abolished. Comp. Gen. y. 29., and 
the translation of the LXX. of Gen. iii. 17* The same 
expositor, also, reminds his readers that the s^/a are 
the work of the six week*days, and the rest, therefore, 
from labour, the repose from eyery profane work. In 
endeayouring to ascertain the meaning, we start from 
another point, namely, of what nature is the rest of 
God according to the conviction of the author ? It is 
certainly not mere inactivity, but as certainly the bliss 
which springs from the completion of the work of crea- 
tion^ that work of which it is said, '*' and God saw 
every thing that He had made, and, behold, it was very 
good." The rest of the blessed, therefore^ must be a 
rest of completion^ and, accordingly, we must com- 
prehend under the s^a the struggle against sin. 
Hence Theoph. rightly remarks : IvraD^a /ut^sv yuo xai 
roTg dixuiosg 'S'oXvg 6 xoirog xai 6 dydtv rdra aKKa %ai 
bid Toug TTJg d^STTJg idoS^rag, ixtT ds ovds d^iTrjg r^ixtig 
(namely, that connected with conflict) gffr/v i^ya- 
ff/a, dXKd &60ij air\f)<frog awoXautf/;.* On the ques- 
tion, whether with that struggling ^ydZ^ic&at every 
If/a^gtf^/, L e, every activity, is to cease, the passage 
gives no information. But, the misunderstandings 
which have arisen concerning that point, make it ne- 
cessary that we should devote a few words to the dis- 
cussion of it. To this declaration there has, indeed, 
been here and there fastened a representation of eter- 
nity not very different from that which is combated 
by Plato : De Republ, ii. p. 363. D-. as if the promis- 
ed xaLrdroLXi^ig were a dolcefar niente^ a /Ag^ a/wwof 
such as is promised by the ot inoi *Op(pea. On the other 

' Here, below, indeed, many toils and painful contests await 
the just, as in other things so m the struggles of virtue ; above, 
however, are no labours of moral virtue, but the inexhaustible 
fruition of God. 
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hand, some that wish never to he satiated, hut for ever 
to enjoy the pleasure of eating, have entered a solemn 
protest against the Ingrediens of everlasting repose in 
the bliss of a future life- " If the eternal Father*' — 
says Lessing — " held in His right hand truth, in His 
left the pursuit of it, and I were required to choose — 
I would emhrace His knees and say, Father give me 
the left !" And some dogmatists, to gratify the wishes 
of these lovers of restlessness, have considered it pro- 
per to mix, " manifold ohscurities, wishes, unsatisfied 
longings, wants," in the cup of the blessed (Bretschnei- 
der, Dogm. ii. 488.). The following appears to us the 
correct view on this point. 

Every being has its idea after which it strives. This 
is the spiritual impulse of gravitation ; so that the be- 
ing, until it attains that idea, can no more find repose, 
than the stone which is hurled into the air. According 
to Aristotle, all xivviatg has no other object than to make 
the imperfect phenomenon, the Xoyoc rrig ouffiag, ho- 
mogeneous with the rb ri ^v ihau which by him, as 
well as by Plato, is called the ilhog and 'jra^ddsiyfia 
(Phys. ii. 3.). But every thing in nature has at- 
tained its object, when, according to its indwelling 
power, it has become energy, and so satisfied its 
idea {Metaphys, v. 16.). Now, we say, that every 
one called to the kingdom of Christ has to realize the 
idea of becoming a distinct member of the (tcafia roS 
XPiffTou, in the ^atf/Xs/a rijg do^fi;. It is only when he 
has attained this point that disquiet, and the strug- 
gling, f^dS^ic&oLt, terminate. Being already good, he 
will no more grow better. With this, however, no- 
thing is less supposed than an intellectual death. 
This only takes place where there is a state without 
distinction: — in this state the process ceases. But 
the perfected individual does not cease to be a parti- 
cular beinff, as he continues to adjust himself to the 
divine qualities. Sin was a hindering of this adjust- 
ment; and when this hinderance is removed, that 
process between the finite and the infinite mind first 
receives its full life and freedom. Some rays of aprc- 
seiuiinent of this state fall into our souls at those mo- 
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inents of our lives, when perceiving, vjrilling, and feel- 
ing with the totality of our spirit, we yield ourselves 
up to a divine truth, and repose in it. Such periods 
of devotion we call a foretaste of eternity ; and with 
reason, for we then truly enjoy the duvdfiug rou /aiX/.ov- 
Tog asuvog, Heh. vi. 5. The repose of God, likewise, 
on the Sahbath, does not include inactivity. It is, as 
we have said, the blessed contemplation of the com- 
pletion of the world. But this does not exclude a 
continued working in what is already established. 
Comp. John v. 1 7- 

Of the expositions which differ from this, we re- 
mark, firstly, it is inaccurate to explain the passage 
with Aretius, Piscator, and Hedinger, as if the sub- 
ject were merely the cessatio a peccatis, while it is the 
cessaiio decertationis cum peccatis» No more can 
there be, as Calvin will have it, any Anti-Pelagian 
polemics in the passage : Nain hinc semper faciendum 
est exordiumy quum de regula pie sancteque Vivendi 
agitur, ut homo sibi quodammodo mortuus deum, pa^ 
tiatur vwere : ferietur ab operibus propriis, ut Iccum 
Deo agenti concedat. Much less, finally, can s^ya be 
exclusively referred to the Ritual Commandments, as 
Semler, D. Michaelis on Peirce (in his Commentary 
he subsequently withdrew this opinion), Cramer, and 
Griesbach, in the Dissertation on this passage^ 17^2, 
have assumed. 

Ver. J J — J 3. Let us earnestly endeavour to be not 
stubborn like those in the wilderness^ for God's word 
takes severe vengeance, 

Ver. 11. — Schulz, and, after him, De Wette, trans- 
late very properly : ** That not any one should fall 
as a like example of stubbornness ;" that is, ev is in- 
strumental for the dative merely (comp. the dative rf 
'r\oiaP/(fjy John xxi. 8., with h 'jrXo/tfjy Matth xiv. J 3.), 
now the dative marks " the mode and manner" in 
which the totality of a fact appears, Bemhardy, 
Syntax, p. 100. 'To-o^g/y.cta for cra^a^f/y/z-a, in the 
later Grecity, Lobeck, Ad Phryn. p. 12. 
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Ver. 12, 13. — SiquUalius^ — says Valckenaer, — hie 
certe loctis amabili pulchrarum figurarum conspira- 
iione est eleganiissimus \ but, when he continues: 
illud plane mirandum, poluisse reperiri interpretest qui 
per \6yov rou 0sou Christum crediderunt designariy 
and expresses his wonder that even a Clericus, homo 
emunclae narU^ shouhi have lighted upon this opinion, 
we cannot quite agree with him. Against this yiew 
of the Fathers, which has been defended, among the 
modems, by Seb. Sclimid, Spener, Heinsius, Cramer, 
Alting, Bertholdt, and, as we have mentioned, Clericus 
also, it was urged especially, that the passage so taken 
would not agree with the context. But to this it 
might be replied, that the author might certainly re- 
present the punishment in the wilderness as executed 
by the Logos, who is, indeed, the oi^an of the mani. 
festation in the Old Testament. Compare the strik- 
ing parallel passage, Wisdom xviii. 15., which was 
probably known to our author : o Tavrodvvafiog (fou 
X6yog aV* oupavuv sx. ^o6i>u¥ ^afftXacav d^roro/Aog w'oXg- 
fiiarrig tig fisifov TTJg oXfdoiag rjX^ro yfjg, ^i<pog h^u 
rr\\f dwoTOTt^tTOv Icr/rayfjy (fou ^spuv. Still, we are 
decidedly in favour of the opinion, that hoyog rou 
(2)6 ou denote here the Divine words, the promises 
and threaten iiigs of Ood, particularly the latter ; 
and on this account especially, that, on the one 
hand, there is no intimation, in what precedes, of the 
Logos having executed that punishment, on the other, 
the severity and certainty of the Divine declara- 
tions had been previously held up to them on se- 
veral occasions, Keysi^ c. iii. 7-, ^^ ''w Xiyeff^a/, iii. 
16., 6 Xoyog rrig axo^g^ iv. 2., sXdkn, iv. 8. It may also 
be remembered, that the author would otherwise pro- 
bably neither have used the predicate hi§yT}g norx^ir/xog, 
but instead of the latter xfiirtjg. As we thinka 
moreover, that we must refer the alrov in ver. 13., and 
ir^hg ov to the same }^6yog rov &tov, we suppose that the 
author here personifies the divine words, and desig- 
nates them as the representative of God, similar to the 
manner in which Christ speaks, John xii. 48. : c Xo/og 
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ov eXuXviffa, ixsTvo<; xptviTairlv h t7\ la'^drr^ ^M^ct, comp. 
John y. 45., and also Test, Judas, c 22. In like man- 
ner, the Word of God is conceived as the representa- 
tive of God himself, Wisdom xvi. 12. comp. with 
Exod. XV. 26., and Ecclus. xliii. 28. Hence Olshausen^ 
in his treatise, De Xoy^, Opusc, p. 134, places this passage, 
and not without reason, at the foundation of his deve- 
lopelnent of the conception of the Logos, in as much as 
he endeavours to develope that conception from the idea- 
of the divine speaking in general. On the predicate 
^uv, may he compared Xoyia ^cDvra, Acts vii. 38. 
The vital power is here, also, the condition of the 
Ivg^yg/a, see ahove on iii. 1 2. The predicates follow- 
ing upon rofiutn^og prepare for the idea with which the 
whole sentence concludes, that man will be judged ac- 
cording to the word of God. They speak of the judi- 
cial power which the Word already exercises in the 
interior, which pre-supposes that It penetrates men, 
and, in as much as this penetration is necessary to the 
future judgment, the last thought is prepared for by 
these predicates. So Paul, Rom. ii. 1.5, 16, represents 
the internal act of judgment which now takes place as 
the prelude of the external. Many expositors impro- 
perly refer these words to the animating power of 
Gospel preaching — this reference lies beyond the 
scope of the context. The comparative of the adjec- 
tive To/Mg is here construed with v-ts^ instead of fiaXXov 
rj or 'n-XiTov^ as is 'rapd, elsewhere, in our Epistle. The 
sword with double mouth, i.e. with double edge, (JsQhiv 
vorarCi is said in Greek and Latin of a sword) ; in 
Rev. i. 16., ii. 12., also, it is an image for the word 
which judges the heart, comp. Is. xlix. 2., xi. 4. *A;^^/ 
fii^iff/MuzzMffTi las^/^g/i'*. How deeply the word of God, 
which judges the inward man, penetrates, is made ob- 
vious by the mention of the most inward, most impene- 
trable spiritual and corporeal life, which yet this word 



^ Schlensner has here a remarkable confusion of tentui and 
tignxficatns^ ftjr he ^ives, as the second S'gnification of ptt^^ftig ; 
iniimumj intimi recessug. 
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thoroughly pervades. The language of the text does 
not imply that soul and spirit, joints and marrow are 
divided asunder^ hut that they are divided in them- 
selves, le. penetrated. This passage is an impor- 
tant one for Biblical Psychology, as, along with I 
Thess. V. 23., it establishes Trichotomy, as received in 
recent times by our Psychologists Fr. Schlegel, Schu- 
bert, Heinroth, and I^chenmayer. This is not the 
place to enter more minutely into that subject. In 
our opinion, -vl/ux^ ^^^^ denotes the power which tends 
towards the sensual, crvivfia the power directed to the 
non-sensual,the divine spirit working in man.' On the 
word x^mxog^ Calvin remarks : quoniam vitia, quae 
suh falsa virtufum specie latebant, cognosci incipiunt 
ahsterso fuco- And, altogether, Calvin says many 
powerful and serious things on this passage. 

To what does the double adrayj in ver. 13 refer ? It 
may be said, the author refers it to the Genit. roif 06oy, 
as Bengal says : facilis erat analysis dictiy si utraque 
ejus pars recto casu prqferatur. Deus est, coram quo 
nulla natura non apparet. 1 am not prepared with 
any example to prove so incorrect a reference of the 
pronoun, nor have I found any in those expositors who 
have touched upon the topic, yet, such do occur in in- 
accurate writers. The reference of the pronoun, John 
viii. 44., is still more violent. And considering the 

*■ This definition admits of being proved, particularly by the 
use of ^^c;;^ix»f, I Cor. ii. 14., xv. 44., 46. James iii. 15. Jude 
19, as the use of {^£53 and HI*! also, in Hebrew, corresponds 

with it, although that use is not constant. It might, perhaps, 
be alleged, too, in confirmation of this, that in the N. T., when 
the Redeemer*s horror of death is spoken of (consequently an 
affection relating to the sensumis part), it is said His -^v^n 
was troubled, John xii. 27- Matth. xxvi. 38. ; but, where 
mention is made of the spiritual pain of inward sympathy, 
as John xi. 33., xiii. 21., then the ^nvfut was perturbed. Still, 
this distinction, in the N. T. can, by" no means, be invariably 
maintained. For instance, -^vxn is also used of the soul of man 
in general, in opposition to the body, as in our Epistle xii. 3., 
xui. 17. 
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general accuracy of our author, we must prefer some 
other way of obviating the difficulty, if any such pre- 
sent itself unconstrained. Such a way, we conceive, is 
the supposition, that the word of God, as we remarked 
above, is regarded as personified, &c., as the represen- 
tative of God. The roTg 6<p&aX(jioTg auroD, indeed, might 
excite a doubt of this exposition. Yet I cannot, on this 
ground alone, resolve to give it up ; for, if a personifi- 
cation be once made, then eyes may as well be attri- 
buted to the wordjof God as hands are in Prov. iii. 16. 
If this conception of the passage, however, cannot be 
allowed, let us rather suppose that aurCg stands instead 
of the demonstr. curog or ixsrycg, and, that the pronoun 
irfog ov relates to it (Matthia Gramm. § 469. 8.) : '" all 
is open before Him with whom we have to do," comp. 
auTog at ii. 10. 

The signification of r^ax^jA/^w is quite secure ;* but 
its derivation is differently traced, most writers, since 
Perizonius, conceiving that it alludes to the criminals 
when exposed to view, whose sinking head was bent 
over that they might be plainly seen by all specta- 
tors. See Wolfs Curae, Eisner and Alberti CLservv. 
Others have derived the expression from the sacrificial 
ritual, as the Grecian interpreters have done, and that, 
by a different way, either from the cutting up of the 
sacrificial animal being begun by the division of the 
r^di^7}Xog, or from the animal about to be sacrificed 
having had its neck bent over. With this is connect- 
ed the opinion that /xd^ai^a has been employed with 
an eye to the sacrificial knife. This special reference 
however, is arbitrary and unfounded. n^bg ov vj/aTv 6 
Xcyog has leen translated by Luther, Schulz, and 

* Wichaelis alone translates: " with bent-down forthead," and 
says that in this he lollows Wetstein. Wetstein, however, has 
pronounced no opinion, but merely collects a great number of 
examples in which lx'r^»;^ti>.i^tf^«u, and a few times also r^a^^fi' 
Ai^i#^«< occurs in the signification of iitwKtXi^tff^atj and from 
thence, Michaelis has lorrowed the general sense. Theoph. 
and Cecum., also, adduce that explanaiii.n, without, however, 
approving (,f it. 
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Vater, with an appeal to «»/ o5 vokug nfhTv h "kiyog rer. 
11., '* of whom we speak." But, why this addition 
here } Even if it he put onlj to define more strictly 
the suhject of the alrSg it is not to the purpose^ for 
God himself was not the suhject of the preceding con- 
text We do not wish to uige strongly that, in such 
drcumstanceSj we should not expect the amhiguons 
^§6g. although, in similar cases, yen 11. and ii. 5., <r«^/ 
is found. If this view of the matter he not acceded 
to, then, as the Syriac has already done, we may either 
take \6yog in the signification of reckoning, as, at xiii. 
17., Chrys., Theoph., Theod., Er. Schmid, and Mi- 
chaelis hare likewise done, or we may, with Beza, 
translate : quicum nobis negotium, coinciding with 
Calvin, Kuinol and de Wette. This mode of inter- 
pretation would bring out the same sense as the first, 
and is to be preferred on this ground, that the formula 
effri f/,oi{6)Kbyog rr^hg rim is very frequent in the sense of : 
" I have to do with one " (see Wetstein, also 2 Kings 
ix. 5. in the LXX.) ; but, it is doubtful whether it oc- 
cur in the sense of: " there is a reckoning to be given, 

Ver. 14, 15, — Although the division of the Scriptures 
into chapters, the work of Hugo de St Clair, is, upon 
the whole, very happy, yet, in some passages, it is faulty, 
as 2 Cor. ii. 1. ; Eph. v. 1. ; Col. iv. I. ; and so, also, 
here, as has been remarked by R. Stephen, after Beza : 
hi?ic potius oportueral novam sectionem auspicaru 

Ver. 14 — 16. — As Christ is our High Priest, me 
should at all times draw near to the Throne of Gad 
with confidence. 

Ver. 14. — The introduction of the subject of Christ s 
sacerdotal dignity by ouv is not so incorrect as it may 
seem to be.^ As the paranesis does not fit in with die 

* Calvin (with many others) makes here the following erro- 
neous and perplexing remark : haetsnus disseruit de ChrisH 
A pattolatu {but where?) nunc ad secundum ejus munus iran^ 
tit. 
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progress of the treatise, and^ as the subject here be- 
comes again doctrinal, the ovv is joined to the preced- 
ing doctrinal section, which closed with the proof 
of the Redeemer's sacerdotal dignity, ii. 17, 18., comp. 
iii 1., nay His 6vfL<irdQita was the particular topic of 
discourse, to which ver. 15., is here joined. All the 
intervening portion was parenetic. oZv is, therefore, 
epanaleptic. Msyag does not, somewhat in the man- 
ner of X. 21., designate the High Priest,* but, like 
xiii. 20., it serves to denote exaltation. The ex- 
altation is shewn in the circumstance, that, while the 
other High Priests went through an earthly fore-court, 
and an earthly sanctuary, into the earthly Holy of 
Holies, to the symbol of the divinity, this High Priest 
passes through Heaven into the immediate presence 
of God, comp. ix. 11. ; vii. 26. Eph. iv. 10. Luther 
has improperly rendered it, " who has gone towards 
heaven." The linguistic vindication of dti§^s6dat here, 
and tfas^^sffdai bta, ix. 11., aa = ssffBo^ecdai ef$, has 
been in vain attempted by Amyraldus, Emesti, 
Abresch, Dindorf, and Schleusner. The endeavour to 
defend this view arose from a dogmatical cause, 
namely, the impossibility of explaining whither 
Christ had gone, when He had passed throu^ the 
heavens, since it is only said elsewhere that He was 
taken up into iieaven. But, it is also said, vii. 26., 
and ix. 11., that He has gone higher than the Heavens 
into the Holy of Holies ; hence, in these passages, the 
Holy of Holies is regarded as something completely be- 
yond the heavens, comp. with these remarks what has 
been said on c. ii. 5., and at the beginning of c. viii. 
on heaven, and especially the observations in the 
Introduction, p. 100. et seq., on the symbolical system 
of the Apostles. — 'iriffovv rhv v/bv rov 0gou, the apposi- 
tion is here placed emphatically after S/eXjjXn^oVa. The 
admonition, K^arufiev xrX., also alludes to the danger 
of the ca^acr/Vrg/K, in the community, vi. 6., comp. iii. 
6, 14. X. 23. That x^ocnTv must be here rendered : to 
lay hold of, and not : to hold fast, is not proved by 
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Tittmann, De Sifnon. N. T. (Bibl. Cab. Vol. III.), 
comp. X. 23. xan^iiK 

Ver. 15. — He only, of whom it is known that he 
thoroughly adopted the whole extent of our misery, is 
a consoling mediator between God and man, as the 
close of c. ii. testified this of Christ, comp. the exposition 
of the passage. But, at the same time, he must be him- 
self unspotted^ otherwise he can not enter into imme- 
diate communion with God ; this idea is here brought 
prominently forward by ;^w^/g a/iaoriag, comp. vii. 26, 
27. 1 John ii. 1. rap is consequently used here 
with great significance. Kaff ofioiSrfira wants the 
pronoun rifiuv^ and so, also, in Eph. iii. 18., an avTiig 
must be supplied at r/ rh vXdrog xr\ ; here, however, 
the omission, from r,iu,uv going immediately before, is 
less striking tban in that other passage. 

Ver. 16 — The more confidently the grace oflFered by 
Christ is appropriated, the less danger there is of luke- 
warmness and apostacy; and therefore the author, 
both here and at x. 22., exhorts particularly to such 
an appropriation. With a mediator like Christ, the 
sinner may approach God with more confidence, Christ 
haying first established the firee 'irposayuy^ w^ij rhv wa- 
rs^a, Rom. iii. 21. ; y. 1, 2. Eph. ii! 18. , iii. 12. Heb. x. 
19, 20, 22. But, according to our Epistle, this syyi^m or 
^ioss^X^ffdat is completed in the other Vorld. See on 
yii. l9, 25., and ix. 8. Compare also Harless on 
Eph. ii. 18. The ^6yog of God, as at yiii. I., xii. 2., 
is a circumlocution for the Diyine majesty. The gen. 
is gen. qualitatis and effectus. Seyeral interpreters 
suppose an allusion to the fXagrfioiov ; with the symbol 
Trig iXsb) Tov 0goo dvvdfisug upon earth, — as Philo calls 
the ark of the coyenant, — the heayenly is contrasted. 
If we found any addition, such as rf* ivou^avitfj^ we 
might suppose such to be the case, but not other- 
wise, — Eujcat^og opportunus, and hence : uhi opus siU 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHRIST IS OtJR HIGH PRIEST AFTER THE ORDER OF 
MELCHISEDEKj UPON WHICH I SHOULD HAVE HAD 
MUCH TO SAY TO YOU, WERE YE NOT BECOME WEAK 
IN SPIRITUAL UNDERSTANDING. 

Ver. 1 — 3. Even the High Priests, chosen from among 
meUf who offer for the sins of their brethren^ have 
compassion on sinners, as they are themselves bre- 
thren in guilt, 

Ver. 1. — If, misled by the division of chapters, we 
do not join rer. 1. closely to what goes before, and 
suppose, as is generally done, that the design of the 
author, from ver. 1., is to shew wherein the heavenly 
High Priest may be compared to the earthly, there 
will be found here a great want of proportion in the 
sequence of the thoughts. The points of compari- 
son which are given in ver. 1 — S, are not at all 
applied to Christ, and, at ver. 4. the discourse hur- 
ries forward to another disparate point of compari- 
son, namely, that Christ also was chosen like these by 
God; and again, in ver. 1., ya^ appears altogether 
without an antecedent. * We therefore suppose, ou 
the contrary, that ver. 1 — 3. are joined with what pre- 
cedes, and shew that even the earthly High Priest 
himself was not without (fv/j^nrdQiiu. It is not till we 
reach ver. 4. that something new appears. And, the 
author does not, in our opinion, lay any particular 
stress upon the thought brought forward in ver^ 4 — 10., 
that Christ was chosen of God, that thought rather 
supplying him with a point of transition for the intro- 
duction of the declaration in which Christ is called 



* Beza obsenres : Itaque yA^ non tarn est causalis quam tn- 
ehoativa, ui loq^xuntur grammatici. Sunt autem haeo capites 
collationis. 
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a Priest after ike order of Melchisedek. This 
subject, after the conclusion of the Paraenesis, iy. 11. 
— yi. 20. (the last words of which intercalated parae- 
netic section again refer back to y. 10.), he prosecutes 
in ch. yii. 

Ver. 1 . — Tci^ is not joined to ver. 16., but to ver. 15. 
'£^ &v6§u^uv X(i/ji^av6fLit)9i contrasts the earthly High 
Priest with the heavenly, of whom it might likewise 
have been said, in a certain sense, that He was chosen 
from among men; but the author conceives of Him 
as a Priest after the pattern of Melchisedek, who has 
/Ai^Ti a^yriv Tifii^u)/ firin ^urig riXog^ vii. 3- The writer 
here takes the idea of sinfulness as correlative with 
that of humanity. The Priest, being taken from 
among men and offering for men, is subject like them 
to dcdkyita. — Ta 'jr^hg rhv ©gov, as at ii. 17- — H^offff^s/v, 
the term, techn, of the offering, viii. 3, 4. ; ix. 7, 14, 
&:c. ; ha^a comprehends the ^u<r/a/, sacrificia omenta ; 
vi — xa/, as at ii. 11. ; the 6vffiai are here brought more 
prominently forward, because, as u^rg^ a/na^nuv shews, 
the subject-matter is sin offerings; both words are 
connected in the same manner by tI — xai in viii. 3. 

Ver. 2. — The word fi^ir^io'Tra&eTv demands a particular 
examination. It appears to have had its origin in 
the Peripatetic school. Among the numerous exam- 
ples adduced by Wetstein, Carpzov, Kypke, Krebs, 
and Abresch, I have not found one prior to the age of 
Alexander; nor is there one to be found in the 
London edition of Stephen. * It appears to me, there- 

^ Valckenaer, indeed, refers to a fragment of the Pythago- 
rean Archytas in the Sermonea of Stobaeus. This is to be 
found in Gaisford's Ed. Vol. I. p. 69., and in it the fAtr^ttrJJitm 
is, undoubtedly, recommended, exactly in the Peripatetic sense; 
as Jamblichus, also, Vita Pyih, ed, Euster, p. 26., intro- 
duces Pythagoras warning against the &far^m. But die fra^. 
ments of Archytas are, for the most part, spurious : see 
" Ritter, fiber die Pythag. Phil. s. 64 ;» and although it is 
certain that Pythagoras recommended harmony, as the highest 
aim of morality, yet it may be questioned whether he under- 
stood this in the Peripatetic sense, and whether he employed 
the word (which is important to us), far^u^aitm. 
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fore, that the word was first formed by the Peripa- 
tetics in opposition to the d'rrd&eia of the Stoics. As 
Aristotle had every where recommended the /^Ir^/ov, 
the /Mi(s6T7}g, so his disciples, with respect to the flra^og, re- 
commended the (jjiT^io'jrahTvf in opposition to the Stoical 
dic^Qii elvai, Diog. Laert. L. V. § 31, says of Aristotle : 
s(pf) ds rbv <so<phv firi ihai f/,€v d'Trndtj, fitsr^io'rra&fi Ssa-— 
which must, however, be referred to Aristotle, in re- 
spect of the matter only, not the words. The term 
passed afterwards, as it appears, from the schools of 
the philosophers into the language of common life ; 
for, so early as the time of our Saviour we find it in ge- 
neral use among the writers of that period, expressing 
a suppressed affection,** whether of sorrow or anger, or 
even haughtiness, so that fisrpio'rradrig denotes the re- 
solute man, the meek, the humble^ &c. ; so in Appian, 
Dionys. Hal, Sext. Empir., and Josephus. It ap- 
pears to have been particularly in use among the 
Alexandrians ; it is found in very many passages of 
Philo; and Clement of Alexandria has it, Strom. IF. 
516. ed. Polt. ; he even quotes there a passage, from 
Clement of Rome, in which it likewise occurs. But 
Clement of Rome, as he appears to have been inti- 
mately acquainted with the Ep. to the Hebrews, may 
have borrowed it from that Epistle. Still, the term has 
not, in the Alexandrian writers, any more than in the 
above-mentioned historians, the original definite mean- 
intr of the Peripatetic school. Philo and Clement of 
Alexandria were attached to the Stoical doctrine of 
the d'Trdhia of the ffopog (See Clement, Strom, vi. 
c. 9., where he teaches, that the apostles had sup- 
pressed even the allowable affection^, as courage, joy, 
&c.). According to this later usage, therefore, Ater^/oTa- 
^s7i» must here mean, " to moderate the affection of dis- 
pleasure," i. e. : " to shew indulgence." The question 

• Ho says of the wise man that he is not (itrttin) without pas- 
sions, but that he moderates {j*ir^t»<r»Sn) his passions. 

'^ The word affection is here employed to denote (he state of 
being menially affeoted, or moved by any cam9,^Tr» 
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now is, irbefher the word is exactly equiyalent to the 
Tj,u,'3ra^:T>y ir. 1 5., ascribed to Christ. In a writer so ex.- 
act in the selection of his language as our author, a 
reason must certainly be assigned for the interchange 
of the words. Biihine has proposed the acute conjec- 
ture, that the human High Priest is intended to be re- 
presented as less capable of that complete sympathy 
which dwelt in the Diyine, and the 'irdQog^ which he has 
xara fUJOTTfTOj would be, according to this conjecture, 
not dUpieasure at sinners, but compassion with them. 
So Stephen also appears to have taken the word.^ 
But, this conception of it makes it deviate from the 
usage which lies displayed before us in numerous ex- 
amples, in which /LST^iocra^iTv never denotes any thing 
defective, but al^vays a virtue. If the interchange of 
the words was actually intentional, the reason of it 
might rather be sought in this, that, in the human 
mediator his own sinfulness has been made prominent, 
and hence his cj/MTdhia is a non-anger (nichtziimen), 
an indulgence founded upon a feeling of guilt in him- 
self, while, in the sin^jj mediator it is compassion for 
the misery of the sinner.^ Translators have greatly 
differed in their views. The Ethiopian, into whose ver- 
sion Glosses have found their way, translates as if he 
had read fiun ^orthTv, The Syriac has given a circum* 
locution, ^' who can condescend and sympathise ;" the 
Arabian (in the Polyglot), who translated from the 

* Stephen, in his Thes., says : '* Plane existitno fiir^t^rahtp 
Aie NOVE ab aposioio usurpatum fuisse, et nova etiani construe- 
Hone pro eo quod in fine praecedenHs cap, duterat rvfi'rmfnemt ; 
emdem de re ioquetit^ velpotius rvft'rminrmi furk fUT^ttv-tJiimf." 

^ In the same manner, precisely, the acute Cameron gives a 
reason for tlie distinction : " fUT^uwmhTw duo in se complectUur, 
q%torum prius significatur voce /air^tf, nentpe 'waixtm, unde ori- 
tur vel ejteusatiOi vet, si resposeaty purgatio, quae virtus plerum- 
que inde pnifieiscitur, quod meminimus et nos esse homines, un- 
de fit^ utde aliis nondurius quam de nobismetipsis statuamus. 
Alterumvero est vuft^rdhmy cum sensu alienae miseriae affidmur, 
£rgfo tmt'eo verbo Iftt^mTinairmrm causa et effeetus significantur, 
• • ^'^^ f^rgo Christus quidem rv^ra^x*' '^obis, at non fur^ts- 
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Greek text, " he can forgive and be kind ;" the Copt., 
literally, " he can bear suiBPering with moderation ;" 
Ambrose has qffici ; and, among the modems, Beza 
and Er. Schmid : qui possit quantum satis est misereri, 
&c. 

Interpreters differ as to whether dyvoiTv be here put, 
as in ix. 7*, simply in the signification : to sin. Like 
our German Fehltrilt ( Angl. slip), and originally, also, 
Vergehen (to take a false step), it certainly signifies 
every kind of sin, although it primarily denoted only 
(Irrthumssiinden) sins of ignorance or error. In the 
context, we must regard the selection of this milder 
expression as intentional, for the intention is seen in 
the addition '7rXavcj,(jLevotc, He who is fiir^to'jraQrii to sin 
looks upon it on the side in which it appears in a less 
glaring light. For the same reason dffhvsia is chosen, 
as in iv. 15. UspUnrai, with the accusative of the 
thing, is employed in speaking of the dress, and is, 
therefore, a mark of the closest connection. 

Ver. 3 — Comp. vii. 27. 

Ver. 4 — 10. — Like the Jounder of the Levitical order 
of Priests, our High Priest alsOf is chosen imme- 
diately by God, and that, too, after the manner of 
Melckisedek. 

Ver. 4, 5 — It might appear that xcti has not here 
the vim explicativam, since a new and independent 
thought is introduced, on which account Schulz has 
translated : " further." But this is not the case. The 
apostle glances back to "kafi^avofuvoc, ver. 1 ., and il- 
lustrates the thought on another side, so that we may 
always translate : " and indeed.'* It would, however, 
be more properly printed, as has been done by Gries- 
bach, with the uncial letter. The author, as we have 
already remarked, has introduced this thought merely 
to lead the reader to the declaration in Ps. ex. The 
affirmation made of all high priests, that they are call- 
ed of God, is so far true as all Aaronites received their 
appointment by God's command, comp. vii. 9. 10. In 
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proof of the dirine installation of Christ into the office 
of Priest the passage from Ps. ii., already qaoted, c. i. 
4., is first mentioned. It was there proved, that, to 
the Messiah alone was giren the lofty predicate of 
Son ; here the author draws from the passage the in- 
▼estiture of the Messiah with the priestly office. It 
may he inquired with what reason f Our author no 
more refers the yeyswnxd <rs to the eternal generation 
of the Son, than Paul does in Acts xiii. 33.' Both 
these apostolic men refer the declaration to the period 
of glorification commencing at the resurrection. Now 
as Christ, from that time, makes His redemption effi- 
cacious in the heavenly sanctuary, t. e, makes ever- 
lasting intercession (see vii. 27.), so His resurrection 
and glorification is conceived as the moment in which 
He is declared priest. This conception is essentially 
contained, too, in the passage of the Psalm itself. For, 
the word of God, here cited, says the same thing as 
ver. 6. of the Psalm, so that, to ** heget^ and, to " con- 
stitute king** in point of matter, appear to he the same. 
Comp. Stier on the passage of the Psalm, and on Acts, 
Pt. i. p. 368. Thus, it is said, Rom. i. 4., that 
through the resurrection, the Messiah was proved to 
he the Son of God, and, in this chapter, ver. 10., His 
sacerdotal dignity is represented as the consequence 
of His nXs/cofftg. 

Ver. 6. — We have here that very remarkahle and 
important declaration from the Psalm, the opulence of 
whose stores is more fully displayed in c. vii. The 
Psalm is of peculiar importance for the Christian in- 
terpreter, in as much as Christ says in express terms : 
David spoke in it sv ^sv/j^an of the Messiah, Matth. 
xxii. 44. *Ev lrs^(f>^ without r^Tw, occurs also in Acts 
xiii. 35. — ^'Jg^suf, in the sense o^ doyji^ihc^ is explained 
at ver. 10. As the idea of this new priesthood is not 
merely concentrated in one, hut also limited to one, so 
this One Priest is that which the High-priest was in 
the Levitical priesthood, Comp. vii. 23-^25. — For 

a See Macknight, &c. on the passage. — Tr. 
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rag/; there is found in the Hebrew nTD.'^i manner^ way. 

Now ra.^iz may hare this meaning also in Greek, im- 
plying first position, then quality ; iv roi^u rmg in the 
quality of some one, Comp. 2 Mace ix. 18. But, it 
may also denote the order of the Priests, and so it is 
taken by the Latin translator, and by Luther. It may 
be objected, that this signification is not suitable here, 
since Melchisedek had no series, or order of priests, 
like himself. But^ the objection has no weight ; for^ 
as in Christ there appeared an antitype of his priest, 
hood, it may be said, in a figurative sense, that Christ 
belonged to the order, or series of the priesthood of 
Melchisedek. Supported by this, Schulz has retained 
the older exposition, and translates, " in the series 
(Ger. Reihe) of Melchisedek." Such an antithesis of 
a twofold rd^ig is found at vii. 1 1 . We cannot, there- 
fore, reject this conception of the passage, yet, we 
confess ourselves more inclined to the former exposi- 
tion, as, at vii. 15. (Comp. 17). the author hipiself 
" seems to explain xarSi rd^iv by xar oju^oiorfiroi. The 
Syriac, also, has : " after the likeness ;" the Ethiopic : 
" according to the ofl6ce ;'* de Wette has retained Lu- 
ther's translation. — The explanation of g/; rhv a/wvot is 
found at ch. vii. Comp. the first sentence there, and 
likewise ver. 8, Id, 24. 

Yer. 7' From ver. 7, 9., there is a cursory mention 
of the nature of the Messiah's sacerdotal work, which 
is more iuUy displayed in ch. ix., and especially in ch. 
X. Let us bestow some attention on v§oisvsy)cai (See 
Rem. on ver. 3.). His offerings, in external appear- 
ance, were His tears — elsewhere (ch. ix. x.) His blood 
— conceived according to the inward reason His ura- 
Tcot} (ver. 8. Rom. v. 19.), Comp. App. II. — On (fdo^ 
see at ii. 14., Comp. 1 Peter iv. 2, rbv MXoiTov sv 
<fa^%i jStuKtai p^x^i'ov, 2 Cor. x. 3., iv ga^xi 'rs^i'Trarouvrsfj 
instead of which thero is Iv rQ) <rw^ar/, xiii. 3. 2 Cor. 
V. 6. The leading thought expressed by the verb. fin. 
is, that Christ has rendered iTraytori : the partic. singles 
out the chief fact of this vraKor}, it appears at its high- 
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est point in the last straggle ; bence, Phil. ii. 8., yv.6- 
fitvoi urrixoog fJ^'^XV ^'""^^ou, davdrov ds ffravpov, — The 
participial proposition relates to the straggle npon the 
Mount of Olives. As an acquaintance with it is at 
once supposed by the author, it appears to follow, that 
what is related in the three first Gospels concerning it 
was spread throughout all the Christian church. The 
gospel narrative makes no mention of tears ; nor is the 
author here concerned with the historical details ; he 
reproduces the whole impression which that scene had 
left on his mind, and, for this purpose, makes use of 
several l^/rar/xa.* Since Christ, however, — a sign of 
His more delicate organization, which made Him feel 
pain more acutely — on some occasions shed tears, 
when such would not have been shed by men other- 
wise of deep sensibility (John xi. 35. Luke xix. 4 J .), 
we must not regard this detail as an inappropriate 
heightening of the picture. Manifold hiri^nq and Hiri^ 
p/a/, also, — the synonimes are here employed to en- 
hance the notion, Comp. John xvi. 20. : xXautfgrs xa/ 
$^v7i<fsri v/ieTg^ See Bornemann, SchoL in Luc, p. 
xxi et seq. — are not mentioned in that account, and 
yet Christ prayed several times on the same subject, 
John xii. 27. — The xoavyh h^jid is, of course, to be 
expected in an emotion so violent as to prevail over 
the Redeemer to pray, not merely kneeling (Luke 
xxii. 4L), which of itself supposes a strong affection, 
but, even viffojv l<jri ^^offwrrov (Matth. xxvi. 39.). If a 
more detailed testimony be desired, an appeal may be 

made to the flrpotfjjup^sro ixrgvgcfrgpov, Luk:e xxii. 44 

But, what' was the subject-matter of these prayers ? 
Not to be compelled to die ? So, on the first glance at 
the passage, we should be led to believe. It is im- 
mediately added, however, that He was heard, there- 

*■ Since Luke has given the most detailed account of the 
passion in the garden, might we not venture to suppose, that 
this part presupposes in the writer a knowledge of the Gospel 
of Luke ? and so leading us on this side, likewise, to the sup- 
position of a connection of our author with the School of 
Paul ? 
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fore. His prayers could not have had reference to any 
desire of avoiding death, hut, perhaps referred only 
to His being freed from the anguish of dying, to 
His endurance in the last irn^cttSfioL We must keep 
by this view, if, as the Syriac, the Italic {exauditus a 
metu)^ Calvin, Beza, Scaliger, Gerhard, Storr, Bohme, 
Kuinol, de Wette, and Stuart do, we take 6u>.a/3g/a in 
the sense oifear. On the other hand, another class 
of expositors and translators present us with a quite 
different conception of the words a to r^g ixtXafiuag, The 
Vulgate has : pro sua reverentia ; in like manner the 
Coptic ; the Ethiopic : " because of His righteous- 
ness ;" Luther, coinciding with the Vulgate : *' in that 
He had God in honour** and so Chrysost : /SouXgra/ ah- 
tou dsT^aj rb xaro^doj/xcc ov fLoXKov f/ rr^g X^^irog rov 0goD 
(that the great deed was more His own than proceed- 
ing from God's grace), roaavrr}^ ^riaivy tiv auroD 37 guXa- 
^6/a, UQ xa/ aiTQ roOrov a/dsTffdat aurii* rhv Qiov,* Among 
the modems, Schulz, particularly, remarks, '* How is 
it possible, with Storr and others, to find in this :" 
" delivered or freed from this fear or anguish ?" EuXa- 
/3g/a signifies neither more nor less than : ' reverentia' 
Now, wherein, according to this second view, consists 
His being heard ? Here, too, we might say : " in 
being freed from the anguish," but, better : *' in the 
carrying out the crg/^atf^o's to 5o§a," as, according to the 
representation of John, the time of death is also the 
time of the do^a<ffi6gy John xii. 27. 28., xiii. 31., xvii. 
1., Acts ii. 22. 33., 1 Peter ii. 21. 2to^g/v U rov tfo- 
vdrou is not, indeed, elsewhere different from dTrh rov 
davarow (Matthia, Griech. Gramm. § 353. Anm.) ; but, 
here ix might be urged, and it may be said, that the 
prayer does not relate to deliverance yrow, but out of 
death, Acts ii. 24. This explanation has, certainly, 
much to recommend it ; yet Schulz should not have re- 



* He wishes to shew that the great deed was more liis own 
than proceeding from the grace of God, so that He says, it waa 
His {tltXdfitm) reverence, that from this aJso He might reve- 
rence God. 
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jectednor even spoken so harshly of the first exposition. 
He should have read what Casauhon says on the pas- 
sage : qui negant ivXdjSuav esse metum^ parum sani 
sunt, si negant passim ita usurpari Grascis scriptori- 
bus. EuXd^g/a has no douht the meaning oi feary as 
is proved by Krebs, but, particularly, by the numerous 
examples in Wetstein. If this meaning be wanting 
in our Lexicons of Classical Greek, the deficiency 
ought to be supplied ; for, although the word original- 
ly means, not anguish^ but, anxiety (svXa^fn^ one who 
takes everything with consideration), yet, among the 
Stoics, there had arisen a usage according to which it 
corresponded, in some degree, to our considerateness 
(Bedachtigkeit), care, apprehension (Besorgniss) ; but 
in the age after Christ, it is quite usual in the sense of 
fear. Nay, in the passage before us, the word is pe- 
culiarly appropriate in this meaning, more so than 
^60og, or ra§a^rj. It was a nobler term, designating a 
fear in which a man ou tfaXsverat a^rb rov vobg aurou (2 
Thess. ii. 2.). Hence, even the Stoics permitted the 
svXa/36/a, but not the (p68og. Diog. Laert., Lvii. 116, 
says of Zeno : rr^v 3* evXajSuoLv havr/av ^affh eTtai rf) 
^63<fjy ou tfav $vXoyo9 gxx Xitstv.^ And Plutisirch, De virt. 
mor. c. 9^ says, the Stoics called joy and evXd^na not 
avadiiag^ but ivcra^ttag, with perfect propriety : 'y/yerat 
ydio t\)*rdhia roD Xoyifffiou rh trd&og o\i% avat^ouvTog aXX& 
xofffMuvrog xat rdrrovrog sv roTg ffap^ovov^iv,^ That our 
author, possessing so accurate a knowledge of words, 
selected this term by design may very readily be con- 
ceived ; that he used the same word, xii. 28., and xi. 
7., in its usual acceptation, is no valid objection against 
this opinion. But, there are several other circum- 
stances which excite a doubt respecting the second ex- 
position. In it, dTb is taken as designating the more 
remote motive. Now, this is quite admissible, al- 

*• That tixd(i$im was the expression opposed to fear, being * 
a rational hesitation. 

** For the tuvaftU belongs to reason, which d >es not eradi- 
cate (t« 9'd4»s) passion, but harmoniously arranges and con\« 
mauds in those who are prudent. 
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though we should rather expect did. In the first ex- 
position there is a constmctio pregnans^ as at x. 22. 
Comp. Ps. xxii. 22. >3n^3X D^5"^ >3"lplD- More- 

. T -: ...» »'- . 

over, in adopting the second view, we should not 
expect the pron. avrov to be omitted after suXa- 
jSe/a. It may be questioned, also, whether Christ 
have been called ivffa^tig or guXa/3^$ by the New 
Testament writers ; the predicate pious (Ger. 
Fromm) would sound somewhat strange if employ- 
ed in the language of our church. But the follow- 
ing counter, arguments are of more weight : — 1. 
The author has the garden of Gethsemane in view ; 
now, there, the Redeemer's prayer related not to His 
gloiification, as in the passages quoted from John, but 
to His deliverance from the cup of suffering. 2. That 
ver. 7» treats of it is presupposed also in ver. 8., in 
which we find that the va^rifjiMra were indispen- 
sable. Accordingly, we say, the subject of His prayer 
was, that the cup of suffering might pass away from 
Him ; but the hearing of it took place only in as 
much as the Redeemer drank that cup as a Conqueror, 
Let us here notice the remarkable circumstance, that 
the struggles of the Son of God passed in seclusion, 
and were witnessed only by the three confidential dis- 
ciples: — how would it have been had His enemies 
watched Him in that hour ! But, as the full moon 
comes forth from behind the thick cloud, He steps 
forward immediately with the power of a God incar- 
nate over the rudest minds among the crowds that 
sought him, and, at His : ^^/ am He f* they fall pros- 
trate on the earth. This, and the manner in which, 
as one ildug or/ irdvra didcaxsv aOr^ 6 ^jrarr}^ itg rag 
X^^S^i* ^^^ ^^* ^^^ ®80u i^vi'K&i, xal nr^hg rhy &ih virdyii 
(John xiii. 3.), He supports every thing to the last 
TiTsXiffras^ with full consciousness, was the sjgaTcouadii' 
mi dvb TTJg suXojSe/a; .-^On the anguish of the fear of 
death, comp. Beza's long note on Sie passage, and the 
beautiful remarks of Ullmann, in lus work on the 
Sinlessness of Christ. (Students' Cabinet Library of 
Useful Tracts, No. 41.) 
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Ver. 8. — The leading thought of this verse is, the 
High Priest of the New Testament has shewn obe- 
dience. But the dress is striking under which this 
thought is brought before us, namely, He has learned 
obedience, which seems to indicate that a period of 
disobedience had preceded. The most awkward ex- 
planation of this circumstance is that of Theodoret, 
who says the declaration was made : v'^srsp^oXiKojg, 
There is so little appearance of an hyperbole, how- 
ever, that the expression might more properly be de- 
signated a fiiiuffig, for the fact appears to be less af- 
firmed of Christ than is due to Him. We might rather 
say, that, for the sake of the Paronomasia, the thought 
was clumsily expressed. But any thing of this kind, 
in a writer guided by the Spirit of God, cannot easily 
be admitted. When the apostles, as it is said, 1 Cor. 
ii. 13., adapt pneumatic words to pneumatic truths 
the thought governs the word, and not the word the 
thought, especially when a false thought would di- 
rectly spring from a different mode of expression. 
But, here, also, the thought is quite accurately ex- 
pressed. We do not merely call that to learn when 
something new is implanted, — he who thinks learns 
to think. Calvin remarks : Verum id factum est nos- 
tro respectUy ut experimentum specimenque ederet suae 
subjectionis ad martem usque^ quanquam vere hoc 
Dici POTEST, Christum morte stia ad plenum didicisse^ 
quid sH ohedire Deo, quando tunc maxime ad sui ab- 
negationem adducius est, — ^The xam^ tuv vUg points 
out what is striking in the circumstance, that the Son 
of God must learn obedience, and learn, indeed, 
through suffering. Wherein lay this necessity.?* 
Firstly, In the fact, that thus only could the utuxotj 
be ascertained. Secondly, In that the u-raxo^ becomes 
for us a foundation of salvation, as is expressed Ter. 9. 
and ii. 10. Comp. ch. x. and App. II. — De Wette, 
in his New Testament, has not taken the trouble to 
express the Paronomasias; and in the New Testa- 
ment these are, indeed, thrown so much into the 
back- ground, as a matter of secondary consideration, 
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that such a course must he approved of whenever the 
sense is in danger of suffering in the slightest degree. 
The far higher object of a close adherence to the text 
ought in no case to be sacrificed to any thing of less 
importance. Here, for instance, the imitation could 
hardly have been accomplished without giving up the 
word learned^ which is essential. The phrase must 
have run something in this way : " Through that 
which he endured he has obedience procured'* (Ger. 
er hat durch das, was er gelitten^ sich den Gehorsam 
erstritlen")^ in Latin : Quae nocuerunt docueruni, 

Ver. 9. 10 — As we have shewn more fully in App. 
II., in the discussion respecting the meaning of rs- 
Xg/oDv, there is, in these verses, a twofold subject of 
importance, that of an internal^ and that of an exter- 
nal perfectness : the Son of God attained, through His 
well- endured ^stoaffjnoi, the end or purpose of the full 
;^a^a, xii. 1., and, along with it, the sessio ad dextram 
Dei, xii. 2. He is now become alnog ccarri^iag (oc7rtog 
is used by the classic writers, also, as a substantive) 
for His brethren (ii. 10.), partly as His uraxot} is for 
their good, partly as He makes continual intercession 
for them, vii. 25. — ^This representative^ and this inter- 
cessory efficiency constitute the opus sacerdotale ; hence 
there follows, immediately, the thought, that He had 
been called Priest, As the author applied the decla- 
ration of Psalm ii. particularly to the glorification of 
Christ after His sufferings, he has in like manner ap- 
plied that in Ps. ex. — ToTg v':raxovov<riv ^Traffiv brings for- 
ward the necessity of the appropriation of the salva- 
tion by the '^riang : where this appropriation takes place 
the salvation is effectual for all, Comp. Rom. i. 16. 

Ver, 11 — 14. The great significance of the declara^ 
tion^ that the Lord is high-priest after the order of 
Melchisedek, gives rise to important doctrines, hut^ 
alas^ ye have lost the spiritual understanding for 
such truths I 
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Yer. ] 1. Abyog with the art. : " the particular one 
which I have to propose." Kai : '^ to explain preced- 
ing words, especially when it adds something stronger," 
Matthia § 620. d. : with vroXvg John, ch. xx. 30., has 
preserved the Gredsm, although that usage is not con- 
stant in classical writers, Matthia, § 444. 6. Avgee/i^ii' 
viVTOi with the Inf., having the power of the Lat. Su- 
pine. The addition of Xe/s/v was here necessary, in 
order to render it clear, that h^/i^fivsia denotes the elocu- 
iw auctorist not the tnterpretaiio leciorist ipfirivsia heing 
a technical expression also of the Grecian rhetoricians 
for the elocutio of the Latins. — Viyomn should not 
have heen translated hy Schulz, de Wette, and Kui- 
nul, after Luther's example, ye he^ (Ger, seid), for non 
(dim SIC erat ; in ver. 12., also, we find ytyoiarB^ Comp. 
X. 32. : avaiLtfLVT^cjiich rag ir^oT^ov 7ifj/i^a.g, Besides, a 
passage will not easily he found in the New Testament 
where yiyovti, stands for lifj^i, Comp., for instance, in 
John i. 3, 15, 27, 30. v. 14. vi. 25. xii. 29, 30. xiv. 
22., and, incur Epistle iii. 14. vii. 16, 20. xi. 3. xii. 8. 
In classical language it properly denotes only: to be, 
•when it is equivalent to : " have become physically." 
'Axoa/ is naturally the spiritual hearing. 

Ver. 12. — Aid Tov ')(^(t\>o)i in consideration of the time^ 
by virtue of the time, Comp. 6td rriv s^tv ver. 14.—- 
ThoL may be taken interrogatively, and, then, it will 
receive a comma before it, and dtddcxsiv will be trans- 
lated passively (1 Thes. iv. 9. v. 1. Winer p. 315.), 
and, dius it usually is : but, r/vo, taken as a pron, in- 
def., may be accented, and, then, the comma will 
come after it ; and, it is so accented, after the example 
of Gronovius, by Bohme and Lachmann. In favour 
of this it might be urged, that it brings out a more de- 
finite antithesis to d/datfxaXo/.— Butwhatis the meaning 
of Xo/za 0soD ? Schulz is of opinion, that it can only 
denote the Old Testament prophecies, like Rom. iii. 2. 
At the first glance, this opmion, opposed to all the re- 
ceived views of the phrase, surprises us with as great 
an appearance of truth as Schleiermacher's view of 
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the \6yi(t xv^ku in Papias. On comparing, however, 
the 6 Tfjg afX?? ^^oyog rov X^/iyroD, vi. 1., which is con- 
nected by the di6, we cannot resolve to deviate from 
the current explanation, which^ by Xoy/a Qsov, under- 
stands the Christian doctrine. The division of the 
whole New Testament by Photius (See Suicer, Thes. 
ii. 248.) into xu^/axa Koyia and aTroaroKtxd^ proves, in 
opposition to Schleiermacher, that Xoyta could be said 
of the gospels sec, partem potiorem, and against Schulz, 
that the Christian doctrine could be called Xoyta rov 
Kv^iov, or, rov 0iov, — The author does not say simplici- 
ter ra croiy^ita, but, he defines the expression more 
closely by rr^g af%?S, because, otherwise, it might be 
believed that tfrot^sTa meant only elements. This 
Gen., as also rrig ol^x^c^ vi. 1., have been cited by 
Bleek as Hebraisms (see above, p. 32.), but scarcely 
with reason. The Greeks employed the genitive to 
express nam. comp,, as beginning-elements, the geni- 
tive generally serving to complete the idea, Thiersch, 
Gramm. §251. The contrast of milk and firm meat to 
designate the various degrees of the truth is founds also, 
1 Cor. iii. 2. ; it is not so, however, in 1 Peter ii. 2. 
Kai ov is of classical usage instead of dXX' ov, Matthia, 
p. 1224. 

Ver. 13. — This is a difficult passage. What is the 
Xoyog 6maioffvv7}g ? If dixotioffvir} be here employed in 
its usual signification, the phrase either means^ gene- 
rally, the doctrine of moral perfection, or, in specie, 
according to Pauline usage, the doctrine of the dtxato- 
cvvTi hoj^/ov rov Qsov, The former conception of the 
phrase, with a reference to Matth. v. 20., is found in 
Chrysost., Theoph., Cecum., and the Catholic expo- 
sitors Zegerus, Justinian, and others ; and, lately, in 
Bretschneider, in his Lex., s. v. hiTcaioevvri (Comp. xii. 
11.). The other has been taken by Beza, Stephen, 
Cappell, and Stuart. That the Pauline term dtzaioffvvri 
svui^tov rov 0gou, or, xara rlv Seov, is not unknown to 
our author, is shewn by xi. 7. : that he knew the op- 
position of a justification by %a^/$, and one by the ful- 
filment of the law, is evinced by xiii. 9. The reader 
R 
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may compare, in Paul, diaxovUi ri^g dixaioffvvy}c^2 Cor. 
iii. 9., and 6 Xoyog ttjc xaraXXay??, 2 Cor. v. 19. 
The mention of this doctrine in this passage, too, does 
not lie beyond the scope of the context, for the doc- 
trine of the priesthood of Christ xara rrjv rd^iv MgX;^/- 
aedsx contains, at the same time, that of justification. 
Yet, it will appear, that neither of these views can be 
here admitted. If, as the Greek Fathers prefer to take 
it, dixocioa{jv7i signified, according to Matth. v. 20 , the 
higher gospel holiness, then a more strict definition 
would certainly be required ; but there is nowhere, 
in our Epistle, any mention of a more profound deve- 
lopment of the moral law, of the higher gospel holi- 
ness. And it appears, likewise, requisite that we 
should have a closer definition, if the expression be 
referred to the dixaioffuvri ivui'Kiov rov 0goD, as the termi- 
nus does not again occur in the whole of the context. 
Besides, it must be confessed that, although in the 
doctrine of the priesthood of Christ, contained in chap, 
vii., the doctrine of justification is included it is still 
not made prominent. From the context, we expect, 
not a complaint from the author that his readers do 
not understand justification from the life of Christ, 
but, that they do not comprehend His higher sacerdo- 
tal dignity, into which the Old Testament priesthood 
had passed, as into the more perfect one. As he con- 
tinues, moreover, vi. 1 ., 5/o Jt/ tt^v nXsiOTriTa ^g^w- 

fisda, Chrysost. conjectured that dtxatoavvTj might be 
equivalent in meaning to rsXsiorrjg, and that, perhaps, 
Xoyog TY^g dtKaioffOvrig marks the doctrine of the higher 
sacerdotal dignity of Christ ; so also Theoph. parti- 
cularly, and the Scholiast in Matthai. This significa- 
tion has been approved of by most of the modems, 
who give the sense, however, with various modifica- 
tions. Cjilvin says : accipit apostolus hoc nomen pro 
integritate cognitionis, quae nos ad perfectionem ducit ; 
Dorscheus, who is joined by Calov : sermo de mysteriis 
Justitiam salvificam explicantibus sublimior^ plenior, 
perfectior, solidior, Grotius interprets it of the rgXs/6- 
r?jf, which is equivalent to the Alexandrian ymtstg^ 
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btdm^ii Tuv y^a(puvy and acutely adds : vera cabala. 
Accordingly, the most recent expositors give it: 
perfeciior doclrina, i.e. suhtilior; so Schulz, De Wette, 
Kuinbl, and Wahl. It is, however, remarkahle that 
these expositors get so lightly over the difficulty of 
the author (who was completely master of all the 
stores of the Grecian tongue,) having employed the 
word dixaioov\>7i, which, in the meaning here assigned 
to it, neither occurs in classical Greek, nor is accor- 
dant with Hellenistic usage ; for where dtTcaioffv^Ti is= 
nXsiorr}^ it invariably means sanctimonia. An appeal 
is made, indeed, to the meaning of dUatog, which, 
]ike justusy in Latin, denotes the rightly constituted, 
5-6 aXridim^ rh yvriffiov, and, to the circumstance, that the 
adjective has been exchanged for the substantive, for 
this reason alone, that the adjective would have been 
liable to be misunderstood. But why did not the 
author employ the very common adjective reXs/oc, as 
Paul has done, 1 Cor. ii. 6. ; xiv. 20., or XCyo; co^iu;, 
1 Cor. ii. 6. ? Thus we see ourselves obliged to return 
to the sense of Xoyog 6/xa/ocri»v?j5, wliich is current in 
the New Testament, and to understand by it the doc- 
trine of justification. That, then, the expression must 
have been more definite we cannot directly affiim. 
Paul, 2 Cor. iii. 9., calls the ministry of the Gospel, 
without any stricter definition, dtaxovia r?; dtxaioeOvfig, 
its ministers, dtajtovoug dixatoff-jvfig, 2 Cor. xi. 15., and 
Rom. ix. 31. ; the Gospel he calls v6/ji,o; dr/tatosuvTig, 
Why should not the reader have understood the ex- 
pression Xoyog dixaiotfvvfig ? That our author does not 
subsequently, disertis verbis^ handle the doctrine of 
justification, is true ; but no one will deny that the 
doctrine of the priestly office of Christ might have been 
called, particulaily, Xoyo; diKatoauvrig, It is acknow- 
ledged that here he means the same thing which, at 
vi. 1., he reckons in the state of the r&XuoTTig, which lies 
beyond the truths mentioned, vi. 1. 2., and which truth 
he calls rhv rng agx*?^ >^iyov roD Xg/tfroD : this, indeed, 
is the Christian "koyog dixonoffvtrig. If a doubt, however, 
be still felt respecting this view of the passage, per- 
haps the ingenious notion of Boh me, who supposes 
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here a play upon words^ may be thought to merit a 
more accurate examination. Aoyog dtxasoevvrig, accord- 
ing to this notion^ means, in its first sense, sermo Jus- 
tus, i. e. loquela satis ad intelligendum camposita, but 
the phrase contains, through this meaning, an allusion 
to the doctrine of righteousness. The unusual expres- 
sion becomes then less striking, as being selected 
for the sake of the allusion. In favour of this view, it 
may be urged, that the expositor will be in doubt 
whether, in ver. 14., he have imagery before him or 
merely metaphorical style. Both, occasionally, pass 
into one another, See on vi. 7» S. To corroborate the 
notion that they are only metaphorical expressions, 
and, that then, also, ata^rri^ia does not designate the 
organs of sensation, but the organs of spiritual 
trial, — ^Comp. a1e6n<iii, of spiritual experience, Phil, 
i. 9., — it may be argued, that the hurtful and the 
useful are not distinguished by means of the or- 
j;ans of sensation. We should prefer saying, as at 
vi. 7* B., that the discourse presents an image, but 
the expressions are selected with reference to the 
thing compared ; and hence, also, there is an incon- 
cinnity in ah&fjr^^ia. If this be the case, we shall be 
tempted to make the figurative expression commence 
at ver. 13., and y^T/og itself will then be employed, 
with reference to its primary signification, in the sense 
of in-Jans, qui nondum fori queat. As examples of 
such Amphibolic style may be mentioned, John iii. 
20. 21. ; ix. 5. ; xi. 9. 10. Rom. xiii. 13. It might 
then be said, that, to express this peculiar sense, the 
author chose the imusual expression in order to enable 
him, at the same time, to make this allusion. Still, 
the following, among other considerations, may be 
considered as opposed to this supposition ; the words 
yccXot, nTjmogt riXsiog, ffre^ia r^o^jj, in verses 13. and 14., 
are used, all of them, as it appears, not in their proper 
but their tropical sense. 

Ver. 14. — The contrast of vri'Triog and riXnog with 
reference to Christian insight is very frequent in Paul, 
I Cor. iii. 1. xiii. 11. Rom. ii. 20. Eph. iv. 14. 
Paul, in like manner, frequently gives as a mark of 
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perfection, that rA dtapimra are perceived, Rom. ii. 
18. xii. 2. Eph. V. 10. Phil. i. 10. *Eg/^, in oppo- 
sition to didkffig (^^«^/c), designates, according to the 
philosophical usage of Aristotle, the inward quality or 
hahitude cleaying to a thing, also with relation to age, 
Dion, Hal. De comp. verb. 1. 5. : iv f nsw av TiXix/cf re 
xai ggg/ ;* Comp. Schaefer on the passage. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LET US NOT RETROGRADE IN KNOWLEDGE, FOR RETRO- 
GRESSION EASILY LEADS TO APOSTACT. 

Ver. 1—8. Let us strive after perfection in Christian 
insight^ for^ when n decided apostacy takes place^ 
there is no return. 

Ver- 1 — A/0 : " as surely no one will wish to he 
considered a vii'rtog" — On the Gen., rrig a^x^^> ^^ ^®^' 
12. — ^The TsXsioTTig is the state of the rsXe/o/ mentioned 
ver. 14. ; according to the context, it is the condition in 
which the X6yog dtjcaioffvvug is known, which lies be- 
yond the initial \6yog rov X^/tfroD. O^e^Etftfa/, according 
to de Wette, " we will turn us,** which is too feeble ; 
Schulz, " pursue" (hintreiben) ; but, better, " hasten." 
— The author now mentions six doctrinal points, which 
do not constitute the essentials of the Chnstian Faith ; 
and he intentionally selects, indeed, such articles as had 
been, in some degree, known to those of his readers 
who were of Jewish descent while they were yet Jews. 
He brings forward these points in pairs, and connects, 
by two and two, the doctrines which are more closely 
allied.** If, on the one hand, it do not follow, because 



• In what age and condition. 

** Bengel very correctly remarks : " Tria eapitum paria. 
quae versu hoe et sequenti enumerantw, ejtumodi erant, ut Ju- 
daeua apud sijlos ex V. T. probe insHtutua ea ad Christiania- 
mumjere adferre debuerit.** Directly the reverse of this was 
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he calls these elementary doctrines^ that they are un- 
important — he calls them also foundations — it is ab- 
surd, on the other^ to conclude, as is done by an Ame- 
rican sect, " The Six Article Christians/' that, because 
they are called foundations, they are alone sufficient to 
constitute a Christian. — "E^yu vsx^a, found ix. 14., 
must be explained according to the analogy of marig 
vex^d, James ii. 17'9 cc/na^ria vsx^df Rom. vii. 8. ; from 
which it would appear that they are works which want 
the living power of the love of God. So Epictetus, 
Diss. 3, 23, 29., calls a philosophical X&yo?, vixpog when 
it waDts the inward convincing power, n/or/g s-ri ©top 
is not merely the belief that there is a God, but it in- 
cludes, as it always does when cr/Vr/$ is construed with 
g/ J, J^/, TPoc, the notion of confidence in, tendency to- 
wards, God, Comp. onxi. 1. Hence, also, it is placed 
in a closer connection with /xerdma. 

Ver. 2. — The rite of reception into the community. 
Instead of the sing. ISdwrsfffia, the author employs the 
plur. of ^oLVTifffios, his intention being to point out, 
that, in their Jewish purifications, they already had an 
analogon of baptism, Heb. ix. 10. As the sTi&sag 
^sioSiv is placed along with this in very close connec- 
tion, it cannot be referred to the act of ordination, but, 
simply, to the imposition of hands connected with 
baptism, Acts ii. 38. viii. 14 — 19. xix. 1 — 6. Quite 
in accordance with this, rs is employed, not xa/. This 
act, also, was known to the Jews, Numb, xxvii. 18. 
23. Deut. xxxiv. 9. 2 Sam. xiii. 19.--With respect 
to the last proposition, the moderns incline to the sup- 
position, that the avdaraffsg refers only to the 5/xa/o/, 
the resurrection sensu eminentiori, as John vi. 40, 54. ; 

the opinion of the older Reformed and Lutheran divines, name- 
ly, that the writer enumerates only those articles which are 
peculiar to Christianity . This opinion was arrived at throng^l^ 
the supposition, that the main articles of apostolical catechizin^if 
were here enumerated. The more ancient catechists actually 
believed themselves able to shew, that all Christian doctrines 
might be included under those six leading articles. Comp., in 
particular, Walch : De apostol, imtit, caiechetica. 
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the xp/^a relates to the non -believing, because, other- 
wise, in the last proposition, along with the xg/'/xa, we 
should expect the ^u^ aiutrng : so Gerhard, and, later, 
Schottgen understood the passage. Besides, an appeal 
might be made to this circumstance, that, with the ex- 
ception of John V. 29., a resurrection of the non-be- 
lieving is nowhere taught in the New Testament. If 
we understand, indeed, by resurrection, a glorification 
of the body, such cannot be conceived in non- Chris- 
tians. Is it not singular that Paul, in such passages 
as 1 Cor. XV., particularly ver. 55., takes no notice of 
the adixot ? It may be added, that the doctrine of the 
annihilation of the wicked is widely spread among the 
Rabbins. And we might almost believe that the 
judgment mentioned at ix. 27- of our Epistle is, for 
the wicked, annih^ation. But, the doctrine of a resur- 
rection of the unrighteous is pronounced in Dan. xii. 
2. ; and Acts xxiv. 15. unquestionably shews that, in 
the time of Paul, the pharisees taught an avd<fra(fig ruv 
d5/xwv, in which the Apostle testifies that he also be- 
lieved. We may conclude, too, from some passages 
at least of the Talmud (See Corrodi, Geschichte des 
Chiliasmus, I. S. 351.) that, according to it, the wicked 
are not excluded from the resurrection. Our author, 
no doubt, taught no other doctrine on this point than 
was taught by Paul and the Old Testament, and avatf- 
rutfig ought certainly to be referred to both classes. 
But, whether x^t/Ma likewise extend to both, or only to 
the ad/xo/, as xfiffig in John v. 24, and Mark iii. 29., 
denotes damnation^ and whether, therefore, bliss must 
be considered as included in the resurrection of the 
just is more doubtful. From Heb. ix. 27- we might 
venture to decide, that xf/>a relates to both parties. 
K^tfia aiojviov, the consequences of which endure eter- 
nsdly, like Xvrooi<ng^ dta^rixri atmiitg, ix. 12. xiii. 20. 
In Mark iii. 29., according to the rec. and Fritzsche, 
we should read xg/V/g asuvtog — still, we prefer afMUPTri/Moi, 
aJutviov. 

Ver. 3. — Our first object here is to decide as to 
the reading. ACDE, a number of Codd, minusc. 
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the Armenian and Ethiopic versions, Theodoret, and 
CEcumenius, hare the conjunctive iroiritfufisv. The 
external authorities in its &vour, may therefore be 
considered as preponderating; at least, minsufLiv, by 
the Eastern and Western sources, is justified equally 
ivith iroi7i<stfiiv^ on which account Lachmann gives 
both readings. Besides, it is known, that the Codd. 
frequently waver between the fut. and conj. aor. 
See Winer Gramm. p. 255. The demonstrative may 
refer to the immediately preceding xara^dXXs<y&at 
^sfAfX/ov^ or, likewise, to the more remote (ps^uf^iOa^ — 
a construction, however, which is certainly a little 
awkward. The Greek interpreters have decided for 
the latter ; and so, too, all the modems, with the ex- 
ception of Abresch and Storr. It might even be sus- 
pected that the conj. was a consequence of this ac- 
ceptation ; for, if Toir}<ro/iiv refer to the reiterated state- 
ment of the fundamental doctrines, the future only 
can be used. Still, we feel ourselves obliged to ac- 
cede to the current opinion. Although it cannot be 
denied that the retrospective reference to (ps^utfis&a has 
something awkward in it, yet the proposition, *"' and 
that will we do," namely, ^' again lay a fotmdation,*' 
would be still more awkward ; for we should much 
more naturally expect it to be connected by a xa/ro/. 
Add to this, that it would not then be easy to assign 
a reason for the yd§ in ver. 4., while it now connects 
itself appropriately thus : " We must press on towards 
the centre of faith, for retrogression brings apostacy ; 
and to them who have already participated in the 
Christian privileges of grace, and have fallen away, 
return is impossible. — 'ET/r^gcrg/i', according to later 
usage, is : •' to permit, vouchsafe (gestatten)." See 
] Cor. xvi. 7. James iv. 15. 

Ver. 4 — 6. — Here we have a practically important 
passage,a in expounding which we must keep steadily 

a Many theological doubts, the lot of those afflicted with 
temptations, as it is expressed, are to be referred to the pas- 
sage. See ev.ffr. Spener: Theol. Bedenken, iv. 634. ; LetztQ 
theol. Bedenken, ii. 398. 
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in Tiew the exactly parallel section x. 26. et seq. The 
rigour of the declaration here made appeared to 
Luther so great as to make him dissatisfied with the au- 
thor of the Epistle.* In our opinion, an opinion which 
we will rmmediatelj endeayour to establish against 
those who dissent from us, the result of both passages is 
this : " He who outwardly is thoroughly instructed in 
Christianity, and has inwardly had all the experiences 
connected with a life of faith^ and afterwards, not 
from weaknessi but kxovffiui (x. 26.), falls away 
and, in such a manner, that the truth which he 
formerly possessed he now holds for a lie, and thereby 
profanes the Christ without him (ver. 6. x. 29. 6 rhv 
v/bv Tov Qsov xaTairarr\60Lg xai rh oJfj^a Trig hioL&nxr^g 
xo/vhv riyriffdfisvog)^ and blasphemes the Christ within 
him (x. 29. rh irviZfi^ct TTJg X'^P^^'^ fvujS^/Vag), for this 
man there is, subjectively, no renewal of a change of 
mind (ver. 6.), and, objectively, no new sacrifice for 
sins (x. 26. ouxsn 'jri^l a/tia^Tiuv d-roXg/Vgra/ Sutf/a). 
According to the established truth, that it is the curse 
of evil eternally to propagate evil, he has risen to such 
a height of wickedness^ that a return from it is im- 
possible." 

As it is an indispensable duty in the theological in- 
terpreter to explain Scripture by Scripture, and, be- 

* " Besides,'* says he, ^' this Epistle giv^es us a hard knot 
to undo ; for, in ch. vi. and x., it directly denies and rejects re- 
pentance for sins committed after baptism, and, in zii. IT., de- 
clares (hnt Esau had sought repentance, and yet not found it, 
which, as the words sound, appears opposed to all the Gospels, 
and to St. Paulas Epistles. And although a gloss may be 
made ont of the passage, yet the words sound so clearly, that I 
know not whether this would be sufficient." It may be ob- 
served, however, that Luther here understood the vra^^ivrrut 
and ifui^dntf, as Chrys. and Theod. had done, of all ffross 
tins, and not of the pecc. contra Sp. Sanci : but, in the pas- 
sage xii. 17-, he totally misunderstood the word fttrdw». 
According to the explanations which, at a later period, were 
received in the Church wVich took his name^ he would have 
found no rtumbling-block in these passages. 
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sides^ as the believing interpreter proceeds upon the 
conviction that, amidst all the diversity of ti^pus doc~ 
trinae of the New Testament writers the basis of 
their Christian consciousness is the same, our first 
duty here is to collect together those declarations of 
which the substance appears to be the same with that 
of the passage before us, and to examine whether 
they lead to the same result, which, if they do, will 
confirm our exposition ; but, on the other hand, to in- 
stitute a strict search after those declarations which 
appear to contradict our text. Of the latter kind is 
1 John ii. 19., of the former are Matth. xii. 31. 32. 
1 John V. 16. 2 Peter ii. 20. Let us commence 
with 2 Peter ii. 20. Here the impossibility of return 
b not affirmed, the latter end is only, the case being 
supposed, worse than the beginning, in case Ike end 
does not resume the beginning in a still more glorious 
way. On the right understanding of Matth. xii. 31. 
32. there have been recently promulgated various in- 
teresting views, differing very widely, however, from 
those formerly received. That difference, however, does 
not affect the subject of inquiry. The present ques- 
tion is simply, — whether an apostacy from the truth 
once perceived, and completely entered into the con- 
sciousness — let such apostacy be psychologically con- 
ceived as it may — bring on a state of obdurateness 
from which there is no redemption. On this point the 
more modem interpreters of that passage are unani- 
mous, and they, — namely, Grasshoff and Gurlitt, — 
agree in holding the spiritual condition designated in 
that text as parallel with the condition described in 
both passages of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is 
likewise agreed among recent expositors, that I John 
v. 16. cannot be regarded as a decided parallel. In 
whatever way we may define 'jr^hg ^avarov, John does 
not determine whether a fLsrdvoia^ in such a case, be 
possible or not, — a, circumstance remarked by Lucke, 
— but merely desires, in order to keep holy the con- 
sciousness of the Christian adsXpoTtif, that, for such a 
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one, the prajer of brotherly intercession should cease.* 
There remains for us, therefore, the consideration of 
1 John ii. 19., which contains a declaration appa- 
rently at variance with the result of all these pas- 
sages. According to that declaration, it is impossible 
for one who actually belongs to the Christian com- 
munity, who is a genuine disciple, ever {s^^X^^^°^0 *^ 
fall off from it. As the above mentioned passages 
form the praesidium for the doctrine of the Lutheran 
church : renatos labi posse, so the last served the same 
end for the opposite opinion of the Keformed church ; 
and, as the expositors of that church had recourse to 
subtleties, in order to weaken the probative power of 
the one passage, so the like subtleties were employed 
by the Lutherans respecting the other; The Armi- 
nian, and the more modem theologians, share, with 

* The older expositors have usually taken kfut^rm 
r^ff tawm as a generic idea, under which the pecc. contra 
Sp. Sanct. was comprehended. The ample explanation 
which Beza gives of 1 John v. 16. may particularly be com- 
pared. He there shews, according to the doctrinal idea of the 
Gospel, in the first place, that the distinction of pecc, lethale 
and veniale, in the Catholic sense, is inadmissible, that every 
sin of the unregenerate is lelhale, and makes this astounding 
declaration, which evinces what a profound consciousness of 
guilt was habitually felt by the men of that period : '' hine videU" 
tur crudelea, qui totam hominia rum regenerati naiuramjam inde 
a primo conceptu ream aeternae mortis peragunt, et qui pro mini" 
mis Cut vocantj peccatis commoventur, quum potius mirari 

OPORTUERIT TANTAM EftSE Dei BONITATEM, UT VEL OB 
UNUH UNIUS PECCATUM TOTUM OBBEM TERRARUM TVS- 

DiTUS MILLIES SOS PERDiOERiT. He then determines that 
every regenerate person (according to him = electus) may 
fall into the same deadly sins as the unregenerate, with the ex- 
ception of one, which is the pecc, contra Spiritum Sanctum, and 
that this sin is here, in John, to be understood ttar* ^^x^* un- 
der the name peccatum lethale. Consequently, in accordance 
with the doctrinal idea of the Reformed church, the possibi- 
lity of the pecc. contra S. S. is supposed with regard to those 
alone in whom the Spirit of God has worked imperfectly. 
Comp. Calvin, Inttit. L. 3. c. 2. § II. Beza, Coll. Mompelg, 
p. 463. 466. 467., also his Quaest, et respons. p. 12?. 
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those of tbe Reformed chorch, in the isterest to re- 
move the impossibility, not so much of apostacj as 
of renewal. But the theologians of the Romish 
church, too, were seduced into the employment of 
subtleties in interpreting our teift ; thus, nra^aTinrretit 
was referred, by the Novatians, merely to mortal sins, 
such as murder, adultery ; and, by them there was de- 
riyed from the passage the doctrine : lapsos inpecca- 
turn letkale non passe ad pcenitentiam resiituL With 
respect to Heb. ri., some of the Fathers (Jerome Ad 
Jovin ii. 3.)^ and Roman Catholic expositors (EIras* 
mus, Zegerus), in controversy with the Novatians, 
moreover Calvinists, modem Supranaturalists (Chr. 
Schmid, Storr), and Rationalists, and some, also, of 
the older Lutherans, as Flacius in the Clavis, rested 
their argument upon the abhvarov. The word, how- 
ever, is not taken so strictly in Matth. xix. 26. It 
declares only an impossibility on the part of man, and 
does not exclude an extraordinary efficacy on the part 
of God, by which the impossible is rendered possible. 
Calvin, and, after him, Beza, scorn this mode of 
escape from the difficulty. The former says, there is 
nothing to hinder: quominus reprobos etiam gustu gra* 
tiae suae adspergat (Deus), irradiet eorum mentes ali^ 
quibus lucis suae scintillis, afficiat eos boniteUis sensu, 
verbumque suum utcunque eorum animis insculpai. 
Alioqui ubi esset ilia temporaria fides, cujus memi^ 
nit Marcus^ c. iv. 17'? Like Beza, in the Rem. 
upon the former passage, he supposes, that, in order to 
commit the sin against the Holy Ghost, it is not ne- 
cessary that the sinner should be in a state of regene- 
ration, properly so called, and full experience of all 
the gifts of grace. Some theologians, as Alberti, 
Braun, and Stuart, even attach importance to yeutfa- 
fAsvovi^ as if it only denoted a gust are extremis labris. 
Other Calvinists have adopted much more violent 
expedients, either urging the partic. cra^acrgtfovras : ** in 
case they should fall away (but which does not hap- 
pen),** or, the inf. active dvaxatvl^nv^ namely, " a man 
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cannot renew them, but God can."* Several of the 
Lutheran expositors, again, as Seb. Schmid aiid 
Spener, in order to escape from the force of J John ii. 
19., referred 1^ ti/huv to the college of the Apostles, 
and the sense is given by Spener thus : " their wicked- 
ness must not be attributed to us, since they were, 
even when they went out from among us, not of us, 
neither sent by us, nor certainly partaking of our 
truth ; for, had they been sent by us, and been still 
partakers of our doctrine (at the moment of departure), 
they would also have remained outwardly among us." 
Itecent interpreters, both the expositors of this Epistle, 
and those of the Epistles of St. John, have altogether 
omitted the consideration of the opposing passages. 
Liicke, on 1 John ii. 19., has not even made mention 
of the passages in Hebrews, far less attempted to 
shew the unity of their contents. 

Our opinion, which we advance with deference, is 
the following: — John certainly says, that those be- 
longing, in the full sense of the expression, to the 
number of His disciples, never leave him again, as He, 
the good Shepherd himself, said, no one shall pluck 
them out of His hand, John x. 28. But what is the 
meaning of, to belong to Jesus ? It means to hear 
His voice, to follow Him, John x. 4. 27. ; but what 
means, to belong to the number of his disciples, in the 
fiill sense ? This means not merely to be participant 
in those objective privileges of grace, which are enu- 
merated Heb. vi. 4. 5., but, subjectively, to fulfil all 
the conditions which the Saviour has laid down; above 
all, fjbm/v sv avTu) xai sv rui X6yff) avrov, John viii. 31. ; 
XV. 4. 5. 1 John ii. 24 ; iii. 6. Comp. Col. i. 23. 
1 Tim. ii. 15. ; vi. 3, 2 Tim. iii. 14. Whoever abides 
not in Him is cast forth, John xv. 6. ; whoever, on 
the contrary, abides in Him, becomes more and more 

• Thus, also, two of the Lutherans, Bengel and Schottgen. 
The former immediately after uhwarn remarks: impossibile 
hominibua, quamHbet idoneis. But he also declares that, accord- 
ing to his opinion, the condition here described is not necessa- 
rily to be connected with the blasphemia in Spir. Sanctum ; 
sedy tamen, says he, amara animae ccmiitutio prope eadem est, 
cf, X. 29. 
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free from tlie temptation of sin, John viii. 32., lie 
keepeth himself from the wicked one, so that he can- 
not touch him, 1 John y. 18.. he shall more and more 
taste how sweet the word of the Lord is, 1 Peter ii. 
3., so that, when he has once drunk of the water, he 
will desire it ever more, Eoclus. xxiv. 28, 29., he will 
he inseparahlj one with his Lord. Accordingly, it is 
quite correct to say, that no one plucks His out of His 
hand, in case they fulfil the conditions established by 
Him, in case they abide in Him. Then is verified 
in them, that He who is in them is greater than he 
who is in the world ; and, that faith overcometh the 
world, 1 John iv. 4. ; v. 4. But in our passage, and 
in chap, x., the subject matter respects those who, 
having, objectively, had all the experiences of Grace 
which fall to the lot of the Christian, do not fulfil the 
subjective conditions, and, therefore, finally fall away. 
We, consequently, agree with the Lutheran Church 
in this, that he who is led into the whole compass of 
Christian experiences may yet cease to abide in them ; 
but, we say also, that he who abides not in them was, 
at the very time when he had those objective experi- 
ences, not subjectivly true to them, otherwise, there 
would have been fulfilled in him : o<r7/g 'i^^i, do^rjffsrai 
auru) Tcai "TriP/affev^rjgirat, so that he would have abided 
in them and not have fallen away ; that, on this ac- • 
count, therefore, by the Reformed Church of Germa- 
ny, such a one is, with reason, not reckoned in the 
full sense among the number of His disciples. Whence 
it follows, that he who, in the full sense, belongs to His 
disciples can be known only ex eventu, agreeably to the 
conclusion which John himself draws : g/ yao yjffccv gj 
i}jj,uv, fiifjjiVTixiKSav av fhi&^ rjfji^uv. The Lutheran dog- 
matics, therefore, draw a distinction between renati and 
electi, bestowing the latter name only upon those in fid&y 
dilectione, et studio sanctitatisfinaliter perseverantibus. 
In conclusion, we must not pass unnoticed an attempt, 
proceeding upon the supposition of the Apocatastasis, 
to remove the presupposed possibility of eternal dam- 

* See Macknight, Hak'ane, &c.--rr. 
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nation contained in this declaration. It is -found in 
Hasenkamp's Journal; Wahrheit zur Gottseligkeit 
Hft. III. s. 307. According to this view, the fire 
which hums down the field is merely a purgatorial 
fire, 

Ver. 4. — As at ver. 1. 2., the first stage of Christian 
insight was denoted by three truths, which were known 
likewise to Judaism, so here the state of complete 
Christian experience is in the same way denoted by 
three articles, which Bjay be compared with the Pau- 
line Triad, Faiih^ Hope, and Love: 1. Illuminaiixm 
and tasting of the bread of Life, 2. Participation in 
the Holy Ghost as the guiding principle of the Chris- 
tian Life. 3. Tasting of the precious promises of the 
future, and of the powers even of the world to come. 
The main points are connected by xa/, the inferior by 
rg. The style is particularly elevated, and falls into 
rythm ; several Dochmian members of verses, especi- 
ally, may be pointed out in the passage. Own^g/i/, ac- 
cording to Pauline usage, Eph. i. 18. iii. 9., to impart 
the light of true knowledge, with relation to Christ as 
the true light of the world (Eph. v. 14. John i. 9.)* 
According to the most ancient usage, in the language 
of the Christian Church, baptism was called, per met. 
adjunclif <pojTi a fiog, as Justin {Apol. I. c. 80. ed. Grabe) 
says : ug ^ojTt^ov ftsv rjiv dtdvoiav tuv raura /jLavdavovruv,^ 
While this usage, and the high opinion of the value of 
baptism, prevailed during the first centuries of the 
Church, it is not to be wondered at if this signification 
was adopted, in the passage before us, by the ancient 
interpreters; thus the Syriac, Theodoret, Theophy- 
lact, and more recently, Emesti and Michaelis. But, 
it is opposed by the usage of Paul, and likewise that 
of our Epistle ; for, in ch. x. 32., where the word again 
occurs, it must be expounded according to ver. 26. of 
the same chapter, a passage parallel to that under con- 
sideration, and in which it runs thus: f^sra rb XajSiTv 



• As enlightening the mind of ali those who learn these 
thingD. 
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nif iwryttign rrig dXfi^iag, In our exposition, too^ the 
amplifying proposition construes better with re. It 
represents the enlightenment as something perceptible 
bj the whole man, as a consciousness. The du^sd is 
just the Christian pug objectiyelj taken (Comp. John 
IT. 10.); it is called k-ou^a^/oc, inasmuch as it is not tn-. 
vented hj man, but given by God, Comp. h roTg stw- 
^>io/; £ph. i. 3. — It may appear singular that the 
imv/uL dytov is yet distinguished from this dupd^ since 
to beliere and to be enlightened presuppose the pos- 
session of the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. xii. 3.), who is Him- 
self, Acts Tiii. 19. 20., called a datpsd of God. But, 
on the one hand, the :f pint of Qod may, as the bearer 
of the awakened Christian life, be distinguished from 
the truths of salration of which the mind has become 
conscious ; on the other hand, the communication of 
the Spirit, in the primitiye church, came more visibly 
before men than it does at present : The duvdjiLSig are 
connected with it, see Gal. i. 2. 5. — On the part, ye- 
»D^s/^ and on the constr. of yivitf&at, c. ace. in yer. 5. 
Comp. aboye p. 31 •> note. 

Ver. 5. The older interpreters referred xaXov Qsou 
^rifJM to the Gospel, in specie to the tidings of Grace, 
in contrast to the burden of the Law, Acts xv. 10. 
Matth xi. 28. 29. In adopting this view, however, 
we see no cause wherefore this should form a particu- 
lar member of the proposition, as it is already implied 
in ysutfajtisvovf rrig datosag rrig s'Troveavhv ; besides, the 
amplification connected by rs would be less suitable. 
The modems have, therefore, rendered ^rjfia better by: 
promise^ as frequently in HiJO *m*^9 Josh. xxi. 45. 

T T 

xxiii. 14. Jer. xxix. 10. xxxiii. 14. 1 Kings viii. 29. 
The promise of Canaan, especially, was a type of the 
promise of the everlasting land of rest (c. iv.), and, 
our author gives particular prominence to the notion, 
that, through Clmst, access has been opened to a 
blessed futurity. The explanatory proposition suits 
itself excellently to this exposition. The perception, 
that this world and the world to come form no rigid 
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contrast, bat, rather, that the Christian here bjlow 
possesses eternal life, is not, as has been sometime! 
affirmed, peculiar to John, being common to him 
and Paul. The latter Apostle propounds it, however, 
under another form ; he calls the Spirit of God, which 
the believer here receives, the earnest^ the first fruits 
(Eph. i. 14. 2 Cor. i. 22. Rom. viii. '23.), upon 
which follows tlie full sum, the harvest > Our author, 
iftlso, regards the powers of life prevailing in believers 
as having flowed from the other world. 

Ver. 6. The inf. act, avaxatvr^stv is not diflPerent in 
sense from the inf. pass., Corap. on v. 11. 'Avo- 
xoLtyiZiiv etg fisravoiav^ that kind of renovation from 
which a change of mind proceeds. In the following 
words, which have received many very perverse in- 
terpretations, we must keep constantly in view the pa- 
rallel passage x. 29. They give, in agreement with it, 
this simple sense : What the canial Israel did out- 
wardly those who harden themselves do inwardly; 
that is, while they renounce the Son of God, they 
place themselves in the position of the unbelieving 
Jews, they must approve of the crucifixion of Ilim who 
made Himself equal with God, count His blood as 
xomv^ and, with that, repeat inwardly the wicked deed 
of the crucifixion. Bengel: qui efficaciam cruets 
Chrisli pridem exantlatas non credunt, veljure cum a 
Judaeis crucifixum putant^ perinde faciunt, ac si 
Christum dicerent denuo esse crucifigendum ; cf Rom. 
X. 6j 7 (which passage in a certain respect may no doubt 
be compared). The ava, in avaaroLD^ovv, is, therefore, 
not to be taken locally : " to fasten up upon the cross,*' 
making the comp* synonomous with the simpl.^ 
but temporally ; the part, may be taken causally, 
and resolved by quippe qui. Tihv (P>so^ is inten- 
tionally used, similar to Acts iii. 15.: *' Ye have kill- 
ed die Prince of Life." *£aur«f has been very vari- 
ously conceived ; most commonly as dat. inoomm. In 
this part of the context it is better taken thus : for 
themselves^ in contrast to coram omnibus, and, there- 
fore, denoting the inward character of the deed. It 
s 
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would, consequently, be a datiye of reference, or of di- 
rection, Matth. xiii. ]4. might be compared, dva^Xn- 
pvrai auroTg ri <T^o^f}rg/a, t. e. with respect to them- 

Ver. 7, 8. — ^The same truth is here expressed figu- 
ratively. Divine increase rests upon the ground 
which brings forth fruit answerable to the divine 
blessing, — a curse upon that which deceives the 
hopes. Let us first remark, that, as is frequently the 
case in the Hebrew parallelismus verb,^ the definitioik 
of the first proposition, ri cr/ouffa xrX., is to be conceiv- A 
ed as added to the second. Let us observe, also, 
that, as above, perhaps, v. 13, 14., and frequently in 
comparisons (Matth. v. 25. vii. 10. Luke xi. 39.), 
the words of the comparison are selected with refe^ 
rence to the thing compared, in which cases the com- 
parison passes into metaphor. There is very nearly 
an exact correspondence in the parts of compari- 
son. The rain from heaven falls upon both soils 
-—a beautiful image for the divine gifts of grace 
(James i. 17* v. 7-) > ^^^ ^^^ drinks it in and bears 
fruit, as the master of the soil wishes (John xv. 8, 10. 
Matth. xxi. 43.), the other produces weeds: God 
blesses the former, so that it grows green and blos- 
soms (Gen. xxvii. 27-)* and rejects the latter, nay, 
almost curses it (Gen. iii. I7O9 ^^ ^^^t, at last, it is 
burned down. The extension of the thought, in the 
last proposition, arises from the desire of the author to 
express himself with forbearance, keeping his readers 
in view, of whom he did not expect that any would 
proceed so far (Com p. ver. 9, 10). In consequence 
of this regard to persons, he selects an expression 
that marks, at the same time, the future punisH- 
ment (Matth. iii. 10. vii. 19. xiii. 30. John' xv. 
6.). — Ver. 7. The part. aor. wmffa stands first, then 
the praes. rixroixsa., because the latter is related to the 
former as effect to cause. A/ oitg is not used instead 
of hi 'lv\ the writer does not mean the labourers of 
the ground (Matth. xxi. 33. 1 Cor. iii. 9.), but the 
possessors. Ka/ does not imply in addition to^ i. e. so 
that the labour is added to the blessing of heaven. 
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but €ven^ just (eben), as vii. 26., if we read there, 
with LachmaDn, xa/ g^pg-Trgi/, comp. Hermann on 
Viger, p. 831. Zell, Ad Arist Eth, 1, 2. Luke fre- 
quently places it with the relative, just because the re- 
lative always brings forward something new, Luke vi. 
13, 16. X. 39 (1 Peter ii. 8.). In some passages of 
that Evangelist it can scarcely be translated. The 
curse of God made the earth unfruitful, Gen. iii. 17. 5 
the curse of Christ made the fig-tree, which had no 
fruit on it, for ever barren, Mark xi. 21. : unfiruitful- 
ness and the divine curse are therefore interchange- 
able ideas. "^Hg refers to 7^, comp. wv ro rsXog airui- 
Xuuy Phil. iii. 19. Big xaZaiv put instead of the nom. 
37 xav6tg, as it is a frequent formula from the Old Tes- 
tament, comp. LXX. Isa. xl. 16. xliv. 15. 

Ver. 9 — 12. The worst, however^ is not to be feared in 
the readers^ but this earnest warning is rather to ex" 
cite them to greater zeal, 

Yer. 9. — With the same gentle kindness with which 
Paul everywhere, but especially in the second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, moderates his chastening language, our 
author here, and at x. 32. et seq.^ passes from the most 
cutting severity to terms of familiar confidence. 
As Paul, in such cases, immediately after the sharpest 
expressions, adds an ddiX<poi, rsxvia (Gal. iv. 12, 19.), 
so the writer follows his admonition by dya'jrriToi *E;^c« 
fisvov euTTj^toL g 19 a Classical periphrasis of the adjective 
notion ; hence Bohme has well remarked : haud in- 
salutaria. So early as Herodotus we find a similar 
use, that of rdi, i;^o>gva rmg, as the circumlocution of 
ihei genus of a thing : rdi, ruv hniodrmv iyjfiiva I. c. 120., 
quae sunt de genere insomniorum^ and in Plato and 
Lucian as a circumlocution for the adjective. Our 
author has selected this mode of expression for the 
sake of the parallel with jiard^ag syyvg^ on which ac- 
count the German translation must retain the nahe 
(near). Schulz has : " what has bliss as its conse- 
quence (was die Seligkeit zur Folge hat)." 
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Ver. 10, 11.— The more strongly faith and Iotc 
have shewn themselyes in the Christian the more has 
he conformed himself to a life in Christ, and the 
greater, therefore, is the inward improbability of apos- 
tacy. Now, since we must regard it as a Divine ar- 
rangement, that the more a man yields himself to 
the kingdom of light the more strongly he is attracted 
by it, the author founds his firm confidence in God, 
not upon Divine grace, but, on Divine juilice, inas- 
much as, in that relation, not merely the fact of the 
proof of God's love towards the unworthy is repre- 
sented, but, at the same time. His recompensing jus- 
tice (Rom. vi. 16). In other passages of Scripture, 
also, the salvation which shall be the portion of the 
good is represented as an eflBuence of recompensing 
justice, 2 Thess. i. 6, 7- 2 Tim. iv. 8. Upon this the 
Catholic dogmatics found the doctrine of the meritum 
condigni. The older Protestant dogmatists replied to 
this, that the subject-matter here is not a^*tt4///ia RE- 
TRiBCTioNis, but PROMI6SIONJS div'inae^ as Ambrosi- 
aster expressed himself. In Rom. 3. ; Jusiitia Dei did- 
iur^ quae est misericordia^ quia de promissione ori- 
ginem hahet^ et cum prwmssum Dei reddiiur^ jusiitia 
Dei dicitur. Thus dtxaiog would be here equal to 
ViffTog^ comp. 1 John i. 9. 1 Cor. x. 13. 1 Peter iv. 
19. The form of this requital is, perhaps, less satis- 
factory. It is said : God rewards the good man accord- 
ing to His justice^ ajler he has in Christ placed 
himself in such a relation to Him as then subsists. 
This induced Calixtus to ofier no opposition to the 
term Merit, taken in a certain lax sense {Adnott. ad 
cone. Trid. sess, 6. n, 18.). The Protestant dogma- 
tists, also, feel obliged to adopt the term Reward 
(Lohn), as it is a Biblical one, and define it mcwe closely 
by : Reward of Grace ( GnadenAoh n ). Merit, however, 
in the Roman Catholic sense of the word, is not con- 
tained in the declarations cited ; for, 1. If there be, on 
the side of God, a debitum praemiandi, there is also, 
on the side of man, a debitum praestandi, but the 
servant has no merit. 2. All human performances 
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bear no proportion to that which is left undone. 
3. All strength comes from God. 

Toij xo-TTov, before ri^g dya^j, should be decidedly 
removed from the text, there being a preponderance 
of authorities against the words. If regarded as ge- 
nuine the phrase would be a reminiscence of 1 Thess. 
i. 3. (see above, p. 28.), but it was precisely the re- 
semblance of the passage before us to that other — 
ver. 10. the aydir'n, ver. 11. the sXt/c, and, at the be- 
ginning, rh ipyov also collectively taken, as at 1 Thess. 
i. 3. (likewise James i. 4.) — which gave occasion to the 
interpolation of tou xo^ou. If we omit it, the resem- 
blance of the two passages is then too slight to entitle 
us to assume a reminiscence. Yet the manner in 
which the author continues, ver. 11 : " may you ap- 
prove yourselves with respect to the eX-r/g also," as we 
see, from other circumstances, that he is acquainted 
with the Pauline Triad (see above, p. 28.), allows us 
to suppose, that he wishes rh spyov to be considered as 
a designation of s§yov witpreug. Assuming this, we 
have the Pauline order in the exhibition of this 
Triad, from which Paul himself departs only in 1 Cor. 
xiii. 13., and then from an obvious cause. 

On ver. 11. comp. the Rem. on iii. 14. 

Ver. 12. The end must be obtained by a struggle ; 
in the struggle he will not be slothfril who always 
keeps the end in view ; and this state of mind takes 
place through hope (ver. 19, 20. x. 23. xii. 1, 2, 4. 
ft seq. Kom. viii. 25.). On fiax^ohfi/a see vi. 15. 

Ver. 13—20. It verily becomes us to have an im" 
moveable faith^ like that which Abraham founded 
upon the promise^ Gen. xxii., as God^s faithfulness 
in itself^ and His oath besides^ is our surety for this 
promise. 

Ver. 13 — 15. — Although the author, ver. 12., in 
speaking of the xXfj^ovo^oDi'^s, had in view several of 
the historical examples, which he enumerates ch. xi. 
— he employs the part, praes,^ because he presentiateil 
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the history to his own mind (comp. the wavering 
reading James v. 11.) — yet, certainly, the example 
of Abraham appeared to him conspicuous above the 
rest, as Abraham had particularly preserved the 
friariQ, and, with it, the v^o/jlovv}. In James v. 11. Job 
is cited as the most eminent example of the v^oditv^ 
avrgf. rdff has no close connection ; according to 
the sense it relates to ver. 14. : " for Abraham shewed 
such /Ji,aKPodv,(L!a, after God had given him such 
assured promises." In Rom. iv. 13. et seq. we have 
a more minute developement of the \)T.ofLovfi of the 
Patriarch. The Divine declaration is taken from 
Gen. xxii. 16, 17', and so changed according to the 
wants of the author, that, here, instead of 'n-Xfi&uvof rb 
a-irs^iMo, ffov, we have <rs employed — in point of fact, 
the increase of the Patriarch's posterity is an in- 
crease of himself. '^H ^a^v is a formula of an oath. 
Lachmann has, in accordance with the external 
authority of Codd, alone, adopted the senseless read- 
ing g/ /j,7}v, which is certainly a mere slip of the 
pen. The manner in which the dignity of an oath is 
spoken of here, and at vii. 20., may serve as a proof 
that, at least, this apostolical writer, and, certainly, the 
Christians of the apostolical age in general, did not 
except against the use of an oath. Oaths are every- 
where sworn by things that are sacred to man, thai 
are placed above hitn ; and the idea upon which the 
oath is based is, that he who swears will lose this 
higher object, if the object be a Divinity, that he 
will forfeit the protection of that being. Comp. my 
Comm. on the Sermon on the Mount, Bibl. Cab. 
Vol. VI. The construction of o(j.v\jvot.i with xara, 
c. Gen. (marking the direction, Bernhardy, Syn- 
tax, s. 238 ), which occurs also in Matth. xxvi. 63., 
is Classical. 

Ver. 16 — 18. — It may appear strange, that the oath 
which God swore in making the promise to Abraham 
should be cited as a support for the faith and hope of 
Christians. Whoever has maturely considered how 
Paul, Rom. iv. 17, 18. and GaL iii. 8, \^,y expounds 
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the Old Testament promise will entertain no doubt 
that our author here follows the same view with that 
Apostle. That promise, in its more obvious sense, 
was referred by the Apostle to the great posterity of 
the Patriarch according to the flesh, but, in its deeper 
import, to the spiritual posterity, whose Father and 
aniesignanus Abraham is in faith. Comp. the Dis- 
sertation on Gal. iii, 16., in my Literary Advert. 
1833, No. 31—34., which I have added to the first 
Appendix as a Supp. Although our author con- 
ceived thus of the Divine declarations, it served as a 
consolation to the Christians, who had indeed already 
received, in its beginnings, the fulfilment of this 
guXoy/a in Christ, but expected the full xXri^ovofiia in 
another world. OEcum. says : rjf^iTg ya§ ot xXri^ovofLoi rni 
s^ayytTJag, oi xar s'TrayyiAiav tfTS^/^a hrsg roj * Apgaa^ 
— cvdh yd^ ^v sre^ov %ai ra ran fiiff o^tcuv i'Trayys'K'kofiiya, 
ri t} fiiXXoutra, sXwIg tojv mdruv,^ — ^"Ev ^ must not be 
taken, with the Vulgate, Bengel, Bohme, and others, 
as qua in re, whereby; Luther rightly perceived, 
that ver. 17. is connected with ver. 16. ; If (^ is cau- 
sal : *' wherefore" as Schulz and De Wette have ren- 
dered it. Hence, also, ver. 16. should not be termi- 
nated by a point. In accommodation — the author 
means to say — to the manner in which men confirm 
their covenants, God has, to the certainty which lies 
in every one of His words, superadded that of an as- 
severation by an oath — these are the hho 'rr^ayfiara. 
'Ev oig, whereby, quae cum adsint Oi xaTapuyovrsg 
are thus annotated by Calvin : Hoc verba significat, 
non aliter Deo vere nos fidere, quam dum praesidiis 
omnibus aliis destiluti ad solidam ejus promissionem 
confugimus, et statuimus illic nobis nnicurn asylum, 
Bengel wittily remarks: CoTifugimus — velut a nau- 
FRAGio, sequilur ayxu^av, K^ar^ffa/, iff of intention, 

■ For we are heirs of the promise, being the seed of Abra- 
ham according to the promise — for those things which were 
promised with the oaths were nothing but the future hope 
of believers. 
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immediatelj joined with the part. xaraf^uyovTti. The 
fX9r/( is represented as a ^uu^og^ Eurip., Iph. in AuL 
v. 911. U^oxufLitti leads the mind to the iniage of 
the race- course and the goal {re^fLo), comp. xii. 1 > 2., 
hence iXW; must he taken ohjectivelj, comp. kXTsg 
&vQKiifL8¥ri h ovfia^oTg, Col. i. 5. ; Tit ii. 13. The JSVy 
in ver. 19., refers hack, howeyer, to the subjectiye 
signification of it ; as the object hoped for hj means 
of faith is a present one (xi. 1.), the objective and 
subjective significations are closely connected, and, in 
Rom. yiii. 24. there is such a transition from the one 
to the other. 

Yer. 19, 20.— A beautiful douhle image: 1. The 
world is the sea — the mind is the vessel — ^the bliss 
beyond this world the distant coast — the strong hope 
in Faith the anchor, which prevents the vessel from 
being driven to and fro by the waves. 2. The world 
is the Fore- court — the human mind the uninitiated — 
the hliss beyond this world the sanctuary — Christ the 
Priest, who gives the consecration, so that the unini- 
tiated may enter through Him into the sanctuary. 
The former image is found also in xi. 13., the latter is 
based upon the noble idea of the general priesthood of 
Christians. The expression seutn^ov roD xara^sratf/tcc 
Toi directs us back to the LXX., where the Holy of 
Holies, lying behind the vail, is so called. Lev. xvi. 2, 
12, 15. Comp. Numb, xviii 7* In Philo, De vita 
MosiSi L. 3. p. 667.) there is found a distinction be- 
tween xccAu^^ta and xara^sra<r/^a, the latter only being 
said to denote the vail of the adytum ; but, the Alex- 
andrian translators, Josephus, and even Philo himself, 
do not in?ariably abide by this distinction. Still, our 
author has no doubt in mind the entrance to the 
Holy of Holies ; for, in other passages, he lays a stress 
upon the circumstance, that Christ opened an entrance 
to it, ix. 12. X. 19, 20. The latter passage explains 
also the hm^ tj/ulS/v, Parallels in matter for the notion 
of the v^65^ofiog are ii. 10. Acts iii. 15., and, most 
probably, 1 Cor. xv. 23. On the whole representa- 
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tion of the Holy of Holies in heayen the reader may 
compare the exposition of viii. 1 . 

The author haying, bj the animadyersions and ex- 
hortations which extend from yer. 11., awakened in 
his readers a feeling of intimate dependence upon the 
salyation offered to them in Christ, now passes on, at 
the close of the sixth chapter, to display the riches of 
the declaration, that Christ is a Priest after the order 
of Melchisedek. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Ver. 1 — 3. — That tvhick lies in the type of Melehise- 
dek^ in so far as he is the representative of an eyer- 
during Priesthood,* 

Ver. 1 — 3. The remarkable declaration of Psalm ex. 
4. demanded an inyestigation into the resemblance ob- 
taining between the priestly office of Christ and that of 
AJelchisedek. This giyes the author occasion to enter 
into a typical exposition of those few words in which the 
history of the enigmatical priest- king is recorded (Geo. 
xiy.). Strange and inexplicable this man stands before 
us in history — a priest of tbe true God, of that God whom 
Abraham worshipped, at a time when Paganism reigned 
on eyery side, and Abraham alone, of all his family, 

' Expositors have, in this chapter, given the connection very 
dffectiveJy. It has escaped their notice — fiengel alone draws 
attention to the point, although not sufficiently — that, properly 
speaking, the chap, contains an exposition of the words of the 
Fsalm in vi. 20. Ver. I — 3. give us those wordlg nga^n. Ver. 
4 — 10. are a parenthetical thought, founded upon tt.a passage 
in Genesis, which claims for the new high-priest the highest 
prerogatives. Ver. II — 14. shew what is contained in the murk 
r«5if J/., ver. 15 — 17. what in the us to «i»M, ver. 20 — 22. 
what is spoken of in the words of the Psalm introductory to 
that declaration, in ver. 23 — 25., the signification of the^M/v is 
brought prominently forward. 
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Jo.-jaua xxiT. 2., bent tlie knee to the One holy God 
of heaTen and eanh Gen. xir. 19.) — a piest who was, 
at the same tLme, a king, and that, too, on the same 
spot chat §<Lbesei|uec:lT became the centre of the Th«o- 
czacT, who. a;$ a kicic. reigned oTer subjects of the 
sanie hiili no d^iibt as himsetf — a priest whose bless- 
ing Abrahani rectiTcs with so great a feeling of sabor- 
dinad'Mi as to Lit, as a sul ject, the tenth of the spoil 
at his feet ! How cu:ne this man to Canaan ? From 
what race was he sprung ? Who instructed him in the 
true filth ? Who gare him priest! j consecration, and 
in what *iid that consist ? Ail these are questions to 
which historr furnishes no replr ; so that Melchise- 
dek appears btrfore us like a beiEc ot a superior nature, 
and tills is the /trst trpicil sisniticance whidi the au- 
thor brings out. The other hes in the £ict, that, ac- 
cording to histoTT, he appears hi^h aboTe Abraham ; 
and, inasmuch as the tribe of Ltri looks to Abraham 
as the £.aher and head of the tribe, the dignity of 
Melohisedek appears greatlj exalted abore the LeTiti- 
cal. In a cursonr manner^ the writer draws attention 
to the signincance of the names of Melchisedek and 
Jerusalem, for, in the proper sense, Christ is King of 
righteoMsness and peacf. It was not his intention to 
illustrate ail the typical pt:.int$^ but only those which, 
are imporrant for :hU object, otherwise he would un- 
doubted! r not hare omined to refer the bread and 
wine which Melchisedek brought forth to the ele- 
ments of the Lord s shipper, as has been done bj all 
expositors, l^m the Fadiers of the Church down to 
Stolberg. 

Considerirg the enigmatical diaracter under whidi. 
Melchisedek appears in Jewish history^ it cannot excite 
our wonder, that the Jewish expositors beliered some- 
thing mysterious to hare been hidden under that per- 
sonage. According to the current op inion among them, 
Melchisedek was the most pious of Noah's sims^ %em. 
This opinion Jerome receiTcdlrom his Jewish teachers ; 
the passages of the Jewish writers respecting this point, 
^the Targum Jonathan belongs to these) hare been col« 
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lected bj Bochart, Pkaleg, L. 2. c. 1 . ; according to Epi- 
phanius, this was the view of the Samaritans ; and Chris- 
tian expositors, with Luther of the number, have adopt- 
ed it. In a passage of the Sohar (Lech, Lecha^f, 60. coL 
237. ed, Sulzb.)^ he is treated as a type of the King 
of true Peace. Still more, in consequence of what is 
here said of him, must the person of Melchisedek have 
appeared mysterious to the Christians. The notions 
of the Melchisedeckians, who gave him out as the ap- 
pearance of a Divine duva/tAtg (Acts viii. 10.), and those 
of the Hierakites, who hold him for an appearance of 
the 'JTvsvfia (2y/ov, are regarded as heretical ; but, even 
in the Church there were those who, as Epiphanius 
(Hiffer. 55.) says: vofiiZpudi ^vffsi rbv vtbv rov ©eoD iv 
Idscf. avd^djTOu tots tw * A^^aa/L vs(pfvai ;* others, as 
Chrysostora informs us, considered him as more than 
Christ ; Origen and Didymus regard him as an angel. 
It is singular, that the former opinion, namely, that 
Melchisedek was a temporary svffd^xojffig of the Son of 
God, has found defenders even among the most learned 
Eoman Catholic and Protestant expositors, Peter Mo- 
linaeus, Cunaeus, Outrein, Hottinger, Benj. Starke 
(in the Annoit. seL)t and Petersen. Against this 
gross error Epiphanius appealed with reason to the 
dpufjLoiufiivos in ver. 3 The majority of the Fathers, 
Chrysostom, Theodor^t, Augustine, and Jerome en- 
tertained a sound and correct view, Comp. Jerome, 
Ep. ad Evangelum. In the most recent times, how- 
ever, some have struck ag^in into the older path. 
Schulz and Bohme conceive the author to have at least 
concluded, from the manner in which the Old Testa- 
ment speaks of Melchisedek, that he lives as a Priest 
for ever. And, in fact, the fLa^rvoovfisvog on Zr\ might 
appear to speak in favour of this view. Several writers, 
conscious of this difficulty, have assumed Christ as the 
subject of the Z,fi, so Cappell, Dan. Heinse, Peirce, 
Storr. Others, as Heinrichs, have here applied the 

' Think that, as to His nntiire, the Sou of God appeared then 
to Abraham in the shape of man. 
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inacvTval e»M of a Hrpalfaee of &e laticiple, set lip 
l»r GfeMrai mmtk B^h^ :^m his P^iM. Tkmcydidfa— 
PMM^Ima, fL 1C6^ wiioe abo he dta oar poESS^eX "<» 
tkM arii^MiatosfM.; sasf b 9n|K0ed bj tiiem to stand 
iastead <yf zcs* a.:. ^^^ s^.mb. Bat, is the case ttaxh that 
this mear^^iz Bar be impated to the author ? If he 
metmLW conpr>ides^ fr^ia the pi i n i ii|^ i in Genesis, ihak 
Meiciwsi^k i$ eternal m parte past, then he most also 
have conrhided his t? te tii ll_ » m parte mmie from that pas- 
sage, and been desn^ns of expressing it in the /u^ 
m^r» FX£f ^ -VM. Who eao imagine, tiiata ChristiaB 
Apostle cocid ascribe etcniitT to Mdcfaiseddc in the 
same sense as to the onhr-hej^sttcn Son of God ? Far- 
ther, if M ekrfaiscdek be ei ct L btin ^ Priest Hte Chiist, 
then he is aL^ Priest akmg with Him, and Christ is 
no lon^;er the oa/f mediator between €iod and man 
(1 Tim. ii. 5.). An opinion, therefore, Hke that as* 
sated wonld hare been qnite inecoDcileable with the 
Chrisdan Faith. But. the anthor's words themselTes 
speak against sodi an impotstian. The tckj manner 
in which a^r* a^ynrt xrX-, Tcr. 3-, is ^exegetically 
pkioed after dy:isa>j.yv,r*^ diows ia what sense alone the 
author predicates etemitr of Aielchisedek ; and this ap- 
pears still more dearlj from the contrast aza/JMUfAswog 
tQ 'M'Si roj BstZ : not that he is •omoc to the Son of 
God^ sajs the writer, bat, that he is made like to liim 
(in the historical representation of liim, Comp. the 
note on the passage). The positire proposition /uarv- 
fiQ'Jiuteg in ^^ most, therefore, be taken in the same 
sense as the negatire one ftr^n ^sar^ rsXog £%«*• And, 
the anthor* s reason for thus expressing himself is his 
wish sabseqaently to exalt Christ, in rirtoe of His 
hinaaug Tfor.g dxard>.vT9u^ aboYO the Leritical priests, 
Ter. 16. Now,in order to bring ont the typical parallel 
with more rigonr. he does not say — what he properiy 
meant — 6 a^iafjMta/iiwg ru tfiyrt tig to diri^xsc^ but, di- 
rectly, fJba^j&o{f(j,s>Ci OTi Zji' 

We will notice only the most important woiks of 
the Tery copious literature on this subject, comp. tlie 
writings cited by Wolf, in the Curae ad. h, /., and lilieiL- 
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thai, bibl. Arcbivarius, s. 712. The historical views 
respecting Melchisedek are found in the learned, and 
still very useful, work of Heidegger, Historia patriar^ 
charum II. exerc. II,, with which may be joined, 
Historia critica Melchisedeci^ by Borges, lierne, 1 706. 
A list of the various views concerning him is to be 
found in Fabricius, Cod. Pseitdep. V. T. //. p. 329. 
peq., III. p. 72., Suicer's Thes. s, h. v, ; on the dogma- 
tico-historical side, comp. Pererius, C&mm. in Gen* 14., 
the Dissert, of Kcrber and Rein, in the Nov, Thes. 
Amstel, T, II., Deyling, Obss. sacrae T. II p. 73. et 
seq., Stollberg on the individual worshippers, of the 
true God, in his contemplations on Sacred Writ, Ham- 
burgh ]819, II. p. 248. et seq. 

Ver. 1 — 3. — The first question is, how are we to ar- 
range the propositions down to the close of ver. 3. ? 
Storr conceives the words ^ccfffXevg Iu/.tj/ui. as far as 
*A^cadfL to be parenthetical, and the predicate to 6 
MsX^iffideK to be (3affi7^iCic dixa/oavvrig (i-ffT/). According 
to Luther, Calvin, Beza, and the majority of earlier ex- 
positors, whom Schuiz also has joined, the verb ^v is 
to be supplied to MsXp/ztrg^sx, so that with 6 ffwavTTjffag 
a new proposition would begin : " This Melchisedek 
was king of Salem, — he met Abraham." One can* 
not but be surprised that Schulz, who always endea- 
vours to keep so closely by the structure of the periods 
in the Epistle, should here join the commatic 
system of Seiler, and, like that writer himself, neglect 
the yccp. For this very ya^, at so early a part of the 
text, may lead us to consider the verb fJi^mt as belong- 
ing to the subject MsX^iffsdsx. The author is desirous 
of establishing the oL^n^ivg y£v6/Mvos itg rhv atu^a^ and 

hence continues : ovTog ya^ fj/ivit af%/gfgt)? iig to 

diTivejisg. The eternity of the priestly dignity of Mel- 
chisedek forms precisely the great theme of this chap- 
ter, comp. ver. 8, 16, 24. In favour of this construction 
of the proposition is the participle o cvrnvTrioag, con- 
nected by apposition.* In the Old Testament text, 

* If, as liachmauD does, and as, in fact, it seems advisable to 
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Gen. xiy. ] 7* the meeting of the king of Sodom is 
mentioned; of Melchisedek it is onlj said that he 
brought out bread and wine ; but^ as the former is ne- 
cessarily included in the latter, it is not surprising that 
it should be here said of Melchisedek. It is a little 
more singular that the author has not employed typi- 
cally, in another way, the circumstance, that Melchi- 
sedek is priest of Salem. He had the choice of point- 
ing out either that Melchisedek was also king of Je- 
rusalem, or that he was king of the earthly as Christ 
is king of the heavenly city of God (xii. 22.). But 
he prefers employing it in an etyTnologico-typical 
manner, according to which Melchisedek was an 
image of the King of true righteousness (i. 9. Mai. 
iv. 2. Jer. xxxiii. 15, 16. 1 Cor. i. 30.), and true 
peace (Isa. ix. 6 Luke ii. 14. Col. i. 20. Rom. v. 
1.). 'Acrarwo and dfL9}T0j^ are explained in the sub- 
sequent dysvsaXoyriTog, comp. yer. 6., and denote him 
whose genealogy is unknown ; while a priest, in the 
Levitical sense, could not, by any means, dispense 
with the proof of his descent. As we must at : " hav- 
ing neither beginning of days, nor end of life," con- 
ceive added " in history," so here we must make the 
same addition. The author might have thus employed 
the words in the context, even though supported by no 
peculiar usage. These words, however, were so much 
the less liable to be misunderstood as in Greek awd- 
TUP and a,u,y}TCij^y were said of those whose fathers and 
mothers were unknown, or of mean extraction, axonoi; 
this usage is still more common in Latin, and also in 
Arabic, Horace Serm. I. 6, 10. : multos saepe viros^ 
NULLis MAJORiBUS ORTos, ct vixissE probos, ompHs et 
honoribus auctos, Livy IV. 3. : Servium Tullium^ 
captiva Corniculana natum^ patre nullo, matrc serva 

Comp. Wetstein on the passage. In the 

same sense, Philo calls Sarah, whose mother is not 
mentioned in Scripture, a//,^r&/g, De temuL p. 248., 

do, we exclude the ^f from the text in Acts x. 1., and in ver. 3. 
reject the aid of the tZrt before fT^cy, we shall have just &9 
long a parenthetical series of appositions as we find here. 
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Quis rer, div. haer, p. 489. And the term is also 
found among the Rahhins. So, in Bereshith Rabha, 
sect. 18. y. 18. 2., it is said of the heathen : " the hea- 
then has no father (^1^^ ^H ]^K)>" because he has 
no Jewish pedigree. As to the words fir}rs d^^rjv xrX., 
it is questionable whether they refer to the person of 
Melchisedek, or, as Cameron, Liraborch. Chr. Schmid, 
and Kuinol have supposed, to the priestly office : that 
is, in so far as we are not informed when Melchisedek 
entered upon, or laid down, the office of Priest, he is 
a type of Christ, of whom the same thing is true. 
These interpreters, besides, appeal to this fact, that 
jj.ag^a; is used, also, de tempore, quo quis munere aliquo 
perjfungitur, Luke i. 5. Matth. xi. 12. Jer. i. 2. 
This remark, indeed, is not quite valid as proof, since, 
in the passages quoted, rifis^oa denotes the period of the 
performance of a duty only in so far as that corre- 
sponds with the duration of life : on the other hand^ 
however, some weight may be attached to the circum- 
stance, that the Psalm chiefly speaks of the eternity of 
the priestly office* But let us here direct attention to 
what the author says of Christ. To Him he ascribes 
an everlasting priesthood, just because His person is 
everlasting, ver. 16. and ver. 25., 'irdvrors ^uv. To 
this must be added, J . That reXog ^cijrig cannot well 
denote simply the end of the Priest's life : and, 2. 
That fMaorv^o\)(Mivog on ^^f, ver. 8., cannot, in like man- 
ner, be referred merely to the continuing function as 
priest. We, therefore, agree with the common sup- 
position, according to which these words designate 
Melchisedek as a type of the eternal existence of 
Christ. Chrysostom explains them very rationally, ob- 
serving, among other things : ^wg //»^rg d^x^^ jiA^sgwi', 
fj^i^ri Sjbrng riKog ^•^((fiv ; 'jrug; r^ fiii efA^s^sff&tt rfi 
y^a(pf\ — ibou rh ava^p^ov, iboitrh ArsXgurjjrov wffws^ roii- 
T0\) o\)% 7aiiisv OUTS a^%?)v rijui,e^uv, ovrs ^UTig rsXogy bid rh 
/ULti yiy^dp&ar d'orug ovjt /fl/^si/ ovbs rov *Iri(fov, oil bid rb 
/ATI ysypd(pdai^ dWd bid rh firi iivai.^ Oecume- 

* How, having neither beginning of days nor end of 
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nius sajs on ^s>m tig rb d/i;*.£rJ; : roCrw »u> r^o^w ^sja' 
ro ^fiHxki f xai rd aXXo. ortf ftifih, o<fw qxcv e/^ ifJt^S 
rovi ayifociutras vort rtkevrtiaag aTS&sro njy /E^ottf^n^y, si^ 
r^ difi*ixsg egrn st^svs.* The positiYe contrast, also, says 
the same thing — ^for ds denotes this-— comp. p. 267-S- 
Melchisedek is represented as like the Son of God. 
Galyin : assimilaitUj quoad ferebat significandi ratio 
• . lineamenta Ckristi in eo conspicimus ; vivi kominis 
effigies in tabula cemi potesl, et tamen procul distat 
homo a sua piclura. An appeal may he made to the 
hmguage of the Syrian Church, in which the suhstan- 
tiyes deriyed from the rerh }^, denote Type, thus Ja^doj > 
} /r>v^ ^ and the yerh ]^> itself means : typice repraesen- 
tare. See Wiscmann, * Horae Syriac, T, 1. p. 19. 
Our passage has heen particularly had in view in a 
passage of Jacoh of Edessa (Ephraim Syr. 0pp. T. I. 
p. 173.)? where Melchisedek is called }wv>^v^ o )me>v^^ 
)"-^^^>r <• e. " Type and Hkeness of the Messiah." 
On /Liyn iig ro9 aiuita^ Theodoret remarks : s/c sri^ov 
rourov ^a^a^iyxxwy rh xX^^ov, boxit vcug a^ai^sTtf^ai r^v 
a^ia¥ aXXou rr,9 Wioyuav E^^ovrog.** 

Ver. 4 — 10. — How highy according to history, does 
Melchisedek stand above the Levitical priesthood. 
If the Laity gave tithe to the Levites^ and here the 
Father of all the Levites gave tithe to the mysterious 
priest-kingy then to him there is ascribed a priest^ 
hood in a more exalted sense. 

Ver. 4. — The reader will ohserre how carefully the 

life ? how ? as it is not contained in Scriptore this is the 

*' haying no beginning," this the " having no end :" and as we 
know not this of him, '* having neither beginning of days nor 
end of li^'e," because it is, not written, so we know not these 
things of Jesus, twt because they are not told in Saripture, but 
because He had them noL 

* In this place the (r« )<«nxt(,) perpetuity is shown in the 

way in which he shows the other things ; because, says he, iti- 

aamuch as he came to us who knew not when he died, and laid 

aside his priesthood, he ia a priest for ever. 

^ He who transmits this quality to another seems somehow 

to take away the dignity of that Other who poMeases this virtue. 
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words are placed for the purpose of enbancing the 
thought. The author, equally for the sake of euphony 
and sense, selects, instead of the usual 6 '^rarTjp^ the sono- 
rous 6 'jrdr^td^^ric. The orators most admired, at the 
close of their periods, the third Paeon, or the lonicus a 
minore* 

Ver. 5, 6. — ^The Levites receive tithe from their 
brethren^ the descendants of Abraham ; Melchisedek, 
without being a descendant of Abraham, receives tithe 
from Abraham himself, and blesses him who, through 
the promise received from God, appears exalted above 
all human blessing. The blessing is not to be under- 
stood here as an inefficient wish, but as, at the same 
time, working out its purport, like the blessing of the 
Patriarchs on their children. 

Ver. 7> 8. — On the one side, the blessing shows the 
superior dignity of Melchisedek, on the other, of the 
tithe ; but the last thought is so declared by the author 
as to give prominence to the typical fact in Melchise- 
dek. See above, p. 267.> et seq, 

Ver. 9, 10, — We have now arrived at the declara- 
tion which later critics and interpreters have found it 
most difficult to pardon in the author, in which, as it 
is conceived, the ingenium rahbinicum displays itself 
the most strongly (see Eichhorn, above, p. 64). 
This notion is not obvious. The assertion might 
much more properly be made, we think, as respects 
ver. 1 — 3., and the argument in c. iv. Suppose that 
a descendant of Luther s, as is actually the case with 
a collateral branch in Bohemia, should return to the 
bosom of the Romish church, and kiss the Pope's slip- 
per, would we not say that Luther, in his descendant, 
had been obliged to do homage to the Pope ? Our 
passage diders from this example in form only, not in 
matter. If it be replied, that the form of expression 
is not literal, we rejoin, very good — the author lets us 
know this by the formula: itg Wog uriiv. But, if of- 
fence be taken at the sensuous representation of the 
propagation of the species which appears to lie in the 
iv rfi 6(f(pv/\ it may be answered : what obliges us, on 

T 
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this point, to follow the encasing system of Lowen- 
hoek ? According to the present usage of language^ 
we would say, the human race lay potentially in Adam. 
Theodore t employs the expression : sr/ roivvv sv lavrSi 
i^X" ^^^ ^aidoTOita; rdg d<po§fLdg» — does this es- 
sentially differ from sv rfi \ia(p\j'i thai ? In using the 
latter formula, who ever connects Lciwenhoek's system 
with it ? To the Israelites that form of expression was 
brought closely home by the phrase hp^-xicdai ix rr/g 
6apvog. We can by no means conclude that the positive 
doctrine of Traducianism is contained in it; on the 
contrary, chap. xii. 9. seems to affirm the reverse. And 
it is known, that even Augustine, whose formula: 
peccare in lumbis Adami, would entitle us fully to draw 
this conclusion respecting him, has not confessed him- 
self a believer in Traducianism. He sought a sensuous, 
and yet obvious, expression for the proposition else- 
where advanced by him : omnes fuimus in illo uno^ 
QUANDo OMNES FUIMUS ILLE UNUS {De civ. Dei^ L 13, c. 
14.), and esse in lumbis Adanii presented itself. — 
Moreover, we must observe, that, while the modern 
views of the universe more and more isolate the indi- 
viduals of a race and people, — the fundamental error 
of more recent systems, — the more ancient usually 
regard nations and races as one person. Thus, in 
Greek tragedy, Plutarch, DeiffcroA'MTW.rfarf., Wolf, ^t/ 
Dem, adv, Lept. p. 466., Heubner on Reinhard's 
Plan Jesu, S. 466. So also, particularly, in the Old 
Testament prophecy. Corap. what has been said on 
this subject in the first App., on 2 Sam. vii. Every 
individual, certainly, has his individual right, for, 
in every one a new creature enters the world, but 
not merely a new one, every individual having drawn 
from the fountain of his tribe and race. 

It now only remains for us to give a more close de- 
finition to the formula ug iirog g/jre/I', which we derive 
from the ancient rhetoricians. Quintilian, Instil, or, 8, 
3. : si quid periculosius Jinxisse videmur^ quibiisdam 
7 cmedits praemuniendum est: ur ita dicam, ^2 licet 

• Still, therefore, he had in himself the sourcs of generation. 
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dicere^ quodammodo. Longinus, De Suhlim. 32, 3. : 

diO'TTs^ 6 fMSv ' AfiKTroTsXrii xai 6 &s6(p^oL6Tog fisiXlyfiOLrd 
j^aai riva rojv ^^affetuv thai raura fMsrapo^uv, to.' uj^ts- 
^il (pdvdif xar o/ovii,' xah it ^^7} roDrov it'jnTv rii» 
^^6<jrov, xar s/ dsT^a^axtvdvvivnxottTegov Xs^ar 
7] ya^ OL'jroTlfj^Tisig (pctiSiv tarat ra Tokf/jriod,^ Examples 
may be seen in Wetstein, Kypke, Carpzov^ Abresch. 

Yer. 11 — 14. Exposition of xard r, rd^iv Mskyj6iUx. 

Ver 11. The commencement of the exposition, and 
application of the prophecy. The xard rriV'Toi^tv MeX- 
^Kfsdsx is first examined. The imperfection of the 
Levitical priesthood is strikingly proved by the cir- 
cumstance of the Messianic priest belonging to another 
rd^iS, — ^Hif must not be translated, as by the Vulgate, 
eraty but, as Luther rendered it, fuisset ; the Imp., 
as in John xi. 21. 32„ in the conditional proposition, 
instead of the Aorist. ''Hj and e2»^»', as originally the 
2 Aor. and Imp. were identical, have frequently the 
force of an Aor., Hermann, De emend, rat. gr. p. 244. 
The Plusquamp., mofioOBrriTo, shews that the author 
transported himself back into the past ; according to 
Attic usage it is without the augment i, and this 
is the usual form in the New Testament, Winer, p. 
67. *l6§0ij(f'jv7i differs not from U^oLnia^ ver. 5. Ex- 
cept in our Epistle (ver. 12. 14. 24.). it is not found 
in the New Testament, although it is met with in the 
LXX. — 'Ecr/, whereby, wherewpon, used also of con^ 
duions, ix. 17- 1 Cor. ix. 10. — *Av/(fTaffOat is medi- 
al ; the Vulgate gave surgere^ — as it were against ex- 
pectation, comp. 'Tra^aymc&a.iy ix. 11. — "Rnoog here, 
and at ver. lb'., has been intentionally used, most 
probably, instead of aXXo^,, as the latter signifies only 



• Therefore Aristotle and Theophrastus say, that the fol- 
lowing expressions are softenings of such bold metaphors, as if 
to say ; and, as if ; and, if we may speak in this manner ; and, 
if we must speak more boldly ; for this qualification takes away 
Irom the boldness. 
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m&msy but the former, at the same time, has the force 
of dnersms. The propodtioii xai ou is connected^ by a 
Zeugma, arisiiig fitom the breyity of the expression, 
with r/$ in y^tia. (Comp. 1 Tim. ir. 3.) ; as the sense 
of the proposition, in die oraiio direciOj floated be- 
Ibie the mind of the author, he places 6v where we 
should expect M)i> which is also found in one Cod. 
mentioned bj MatthaL 

Ver. 12. Eyeiy single fvroXif (yer. 16.), especiaDj 
this of the priesthood, is so essentially connected with 
the whole m/m^, that the abrogation of this single 
t»r»>^ clearly points ont that an entirely new and 
difierent o/x6»«/ua was to be introduced. Other pro- 
phetic declarations seemed to lead to the same con- 
clusion, as when, according to Zech. yi., the royal and 
priestly crowns were to be united on the head of the 
man Zemach, and especially when, according to Isaiah 
facyi. 21., the Lord, in the last time, will choose His 
Priests from among the heathen also, which latter 
passage has lately receiyed a most forced interpretation 
from Hitzig, and for the yexy purpose, indeed, of 
banishing this idea from it. 

Ver. 13, 14. — It is universaUy known (flrffo&iX«i»— 
where the «-^ if not to be taken temporally but lo- 
cally) among Christians, that Christ is *' the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah," Rey. y. 5., as among the Jews 
also the Messiah was expected to spring from that 
tribe, partly from Gen. xlix. 10., partly as He was to 
be a scion of the house of Dayid. The term arare>.X« 
is designedly employed, both because it is a solemn 
one, and, because nOV? translated by the LXX. 

aHtro/J,^ had become terminus solennu for the Mes- 
siah. 

Ver. tI 5— 17. — Exposition cf tig rhv cuuva, 

Ver. 15—17. — ^The conclusion, that these words of 
prophecy point to an economy different in its yeiy 
constiiutiom from the preceding, comes more clearly 
belore us when we see, that this priest is chosen, not 
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agreeably to a s^atute^ but, according to an inward 
living power^ Skud, consequently, not outwardly, and 
on account of a carnal privilege. The psalm appoints 
Him a priest for ever. We must therefore consider 
6jg rov alSjva in the citation^ ver 17-, as emphatic. 
Kara rrjv ofj^otorriTa seems here, where the words of 
the psalm are expounded, to express the xara rriv 
rd^iv : we have, therefore, preferred, at v. 6., taking 
rd^iS not in the sense of order of priests- But, we ad- 
mit, that this point may be disputed ; it may be said, 
with Bengel, simililudo includit rd^tv, — 2aoxix6i 
combines here, as elsewhere (Rom. ii. 28. Gal. vi. 
12., comp. also Usteri, Phil. iii. 3. Eph. ii. 11.), the 
idea of the carnal and outward, simply because the 
flesh is the outward, and the Spirit the inward man, 
comp. ix. 10, 13. That hroKn was carnal (the only 
ordinance respecting the descent of the priests), be- 
cause it required a definite carnal descent. Instead 
of (fapxtxogy Griesbach and Lachmann have adopted 
tftfPx/vo;, a form which, according to the authorities on 
Rom. yii- 14. 1 Cor. iii. 1., ought to be adopted. 
There is here no difficulty in the word, as it respects 
the flesh in the proper sense ; we must, howeyer, in 
consequence of the other passages cited, suppose that 
aa^xmi was employed by the New Testament writers 
as synonymous with aaoxtxog. This is the case with 
the Fathers ; as in Clement of Alexandria, Quis dives 
salvus, c. 18. The case with regard to the forms in 
txog and /vo;, stood as, in German, with those in ig and 
ickt, which, in part, correspond to them : many Ger- 
man writers, in spite of Adelung, use milchig (Angl. 
milken) and milckicht (milky), kupfrig (composed of 
copper) and kupfericht (coppery), synonymously. 
Comp., in Passow, yakaxrmg and yaXaxr/xd^, avd^ui-ji- 
vog, avd^uTixog^ &c. See the Exposition by Fritzsche 
of Rom. vii. 14. — The contrast to <fa^xix6g or aa^xmg 
18 formed by bbvaing ; so, for instance, in Eusebius, 
Hist- Eccl 5. 1. : bid r^vdydTriv, rriv sv bvvdfj^n bitx- 
vufli^svfiv, xai fiii iv 67 bit xavx^fiivt^v,^ Comp. the an- 

* On account of the love which is shewn in power, and not 
boasted of m appearance. 
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tHhesis of >y/7»^ and ^^>afuc^ 1 Cor. It. 19., ftiifu^ii 
and oCmfitg^ 2 Tim. iii. 5. Christ has the power of 
OTercoroing death and liTiDg for erer. See on ii. J4. 
above, p. 1 73.; comp. casrcrg ^i». A mediaticn which 
might have been interrupted by death; — if, for ex- 
ample, the tribe of Aaron had become extinct bj 
death, — could not be the essential one. The tme 
mediator is He that lives for ever. It may be ob- 
jected, that the mediatorial office ceases when the 
divine life has passed completely to the redeemed, 
when all enemies shall be overcome, x. 13. 1 Cor. 
XT. 25 — 28. To this it may be replied : The author 
here, and at ver. ^5., has not pursued the thought to 
that final consummation, he looks only so far forward 
88 the time when the Lord, according to 2 Tim. iv. 8., 
shall have freed them from all evil, and helped His 
own to His heavenly kingdom, that is ffut^nv e/s rh 
'fravrtXii^ ver. 25. Still, it may be said again, the 
priesthood is, in so far, an eternal one, and the me- 
diation for ever, as, even qftfr the period marked out 
by Paul, the redeemed will possess their new life, as 
one obtained through the mediation of Christ. The 
term duva/j^is ^onfig axaraXurov, used of Christ, has a 
parallel in the crveC^a a/wwov, ix. 14. 

Ver. 18, 19. — The reason why the declaration in 
the Psalm annuls the Levitical Priesthood, 

Ver. 18, 19.— The reason why it was necessary to 
change that economy was^ because it could not pro- 
duce perfection. WJierein consists this perfection, of 
which we are to be made partakers through the new 
economy ? It gives complete confidence (x. 2. 10. 14. 
22. )» and this confidence is here called, indeed, not 
<r/ffn;, but, iX<r/V, because the subject-matter is not 
merely the confidence with which the believer in this 
world appionches the throne of the Deity (iv. 16. x. 
22. Kom. v. 2.), but, especially, that by virtue of 
which he shall in the next world come into communion 
Trith God (mie^y l;^«*» r. /frtXXoirrM* dya^w o v^g 
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Comp. yiii. 6.) ; both are comprehended x. 19 — 22., 
Corap. App. 11. on rs Xs/oDv and syyi^etv, — 'E/roX^ 
has been regarded by Luther, for instance, as pars pro 
toto^ and translated : Law (Gesetz) ; and this view is 
conceived to be supported by the circumstance of 6 
vo'xo; being found in the parenthetical proposition. 
This assumption is not necessiry. We may conceive 
the content to run thus : " That carnal order of Pries s, 
as no man could tritly approach God through iU is 
abrogated — the Law has in nothing brought perfec- 
tion — and, on the other hand, a sacerdotal order is 
introduced through which we obtain the hope of ap- 
proaching God in truth." — On the position of the adj. 
neu/r, pro siibst. Comp. Winer, p. 210. This form of 
expression has been considered by many as a point of 
relationship in the usage of our author with that of 
Paul, but not with reason. Winer rightly observes, 
that these neatr. adj. were frequently used, particularly 
by the later prose writers.* They are found, for in- 
stance, very often in Tatian, Tbeodoret, and others. 
Their occurrence only in our Epistle and in the writ- 
ings of Paul is not to be ascribed to the idiosyncrasy 
of the authors, but, to be explained by their more com- 
prehensive knowledge of the language. However, rh 
adda^Tov^ 1 Peter iii. 4. (Comp. e. g, Beza, and de 
Wette), might be explained according to the same 
usage, and an example of it thus found in a composi- 
tion confessedly not Pauline. — In Gal. iv. 9., dffS'.vrj y.ai 
VTOiyJiL (sroiyjtft — which cannot be referred to the ele- 
ments in the heathen world, for the Galatians wished 
not to return to heathenism — form a strict parallel in 
matter with the d(rdi\>U and dvu^sXsg. Bengel makes 
the following excellent remark on that passage : debi^ 



', Bernhardy, in his Syntax, p. 327., presents us with some- 
thmg more mintite reapectin< the historical formation of thit 
idiom. He carries back the usage only to Plato and Thucy- 
dides : a still more ancient example is found in the i36th frag, 
ment of Pindar, if, instead of the leet, ree., vt/Mu, we adopt that 
of Bdckh : riftM, which also occurs in Diodorus Siculus^ Hi$t* 
3,9. 
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litas opposiia parrhesiae flialu egestas opulenliae hae- 
reditatis^ Comp. Eph. i. 18. Col. ii. 3. We would 
not, as Theoph. does, explain Mb by the masc ohhhm, 
but : " in no respect has it brought perfection, it has not 
perfected confidence, neither hope." — To s's-iiffayuyri we 
roust again supply ymrai from ver. 18., as the Vulgate 
has done ; Erasmus and Zuingle improperly give : 
verum erat {lex) introductio et paedagogus ad melicrem 
spem. Beza acutely observes, that this is opposed by 
the s^/ in the Comp,, whicb marks the attaining to 
something already existing. Comp. Abresch on the 



Ver. 20 — 22. — Exposition of the words which intro- 
duce the declaration in the Psalm, 

Ver. 20— 22.— The Author had expounded the 
words of the Psalm which formed his text, he recol- 
lects those by which that text was introduced, and, by 
virtue of the importance which the oath has in the 
mouth of God (See on vi. 15.), he draws an argu- 
ment from them. The new economy is here, for the 
first time, called dm&rixri^ See viii. 8 — 13. ix. 15 — 21. 
xii. 24. Thus it is called by the Redeemer himself, 
Matth. xxvi. 28., and by Paul, according to an Old 
Testament declaration, Rom. xi. 27., then in 1 Cor. xi. 
25. 2 Cor. iii. 6, Gal. iv. 24. The general notion of 
a covenant is this : a mutual relation, in which, on both 
sides, promises are given. Under the first covenant, 
God promised life and death, according to the fulfil- 
ment, or non-fulfilment of the law, in the second, ac- 
cording to the appropriation of Christ through faith ; 
in the first the people promised obedience through their 
solemn Amen ! in the second the 'Jtf^ajjX rou 0fou 
promises faith, from which proceed, naturally, obedi- 
ence and a right fulfilment of the Law (Rom. viii. 
4.).» A covenant between parties that are afar off 

a The signiBcation of Xain»n in our Epistle has been disput- 
ed. While the majority of ancient expositors prefer, in gene- 
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requires a mediator, hence Christ is (M^.^'tr^c^ ix 16. 
xii. 24. ; hut, as mediator, Christ is also security for 
the obtaining of that which He procured by His me- 
diation. There is, perhaps, some foundation for the 

ral, and also in the eighth chapter of our Epistle (Comp be- 
low on ix. 15.), the sigrnifi cation of testament, Schulz insists 
that the nrord, generally, has only the meaning of instttution, 
establishment (Stiftung), inasmuch as wherever ^tainxn occurs 
God is invariably the establisher, the declarer of His mil; a 
meaning evinced also by the construction, lteJn»n ^r^isf Cf**} rn 
«r»«v Itf'^ftiiX, ix. 17. X. 16. viii. 8. It is certainly true that, 
in Greek, htJnxn is the generic idea for every species of </«- 
claration of willy disposition, just as testamentum, is. according 
to its etymology. 2 vtintn, alone, which was used by Aquila, ' 
exclusively denotes, in the strictest sense, covenant, bond. 
The signification desired by Schulz is found also in several 
passages, as Isa. lix. 21. 1 Mace. ii. 54. Gal. iii. 15., where 
in the 17th ver. WayytXia is employed as synonymous with 
it. The word (Stiftung) institution, establishment, too, if 
admirably selected by ^^chulz to express the general idea. 
But this learned writer is wrong in denying the more 
limited signification of the word. It is undoubtedly found 
in the Hebrew, for even when, in that language, the establish- 
inpf founding of a covenant is spoken of, in which case 11*13 



>^. 



is construed with /, and heJnnnf in Greek, accordingly, with 

t 
M and «*(«;, that circumstance does not do away with the idea 
of covenant, since the engagements on both sides still find place. 
When (iod makes a covenant with men, it is ever, as Philoex- 
presses himself, a ^ufifiaXof x^V**- '^^^ £pistle to the He- 
brews has, in a special manner, served as a support to the Fe- 
deral Theology. We had a specimen of this above, p. \1Q, 
In this pusa^^e, where the subject-matter is the covenant of 
which Jesus is the surety^ was contained asedes doctrinae. On 
that, however, it may be remarked, that Coccejus firmly ad- 
heres to the general meaning covenant, in opposition to the 
special signification testament, which is not the case with all the 
later federalists : Comp., however, ex. gr. d*Outrin. .*EyyvH 
was, in the juridical terminology, rendered fidejussor ; but, the 
expression more correspondent to the current dogma would have 
been expromissor, inasmuch as in the fide jussio the debtor still 
remains bound to make payment, and the surety takes upon 
him that payment only eventually ; but in the expromissio the 
obligation is transferred to him immediately. The master of 
that theological school, Coccejus himself, deserves commenda- 
tion, moreover, for having, in the exposition of this passage, 
entirely avoided all juridical subtlety. 
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cojijfcinre^ that the writer selected this word, which 
doc« not occur el<*where in the New Testament, for 
the sake of the Parononrasia with ^77 ^•'•^; hat the 
selection of the term may also he explained from the 
Author's ol'jcct, wLifh is to shew that the syyi^nw rSt 
^c'2f was secured through Christ, and the f>.<r/c (ver. 
19.), therefore, is firm. 'Jr.trotc, like car^/ajj^jrc, Ter. 
4., and r^; aiw/r.-j z>.jjf<:>r'x/ar, ix. 15., is placed he- 
hind for rbetorical and euphonic efftrct. 

Ver. 23 — 25. — The exposition of i^kvin, 

Ver. 23 — 25. — The thought expressed in ver. 15 — 
17) i» pursued farther, and that hy way of expounding 
li.hitv, a word not used in the Old Testament text, but 
in the Author's exposition. No /Afswv existed in the 
case of those Priests (High Priests); hence it was ne- 
cessary that several should succeed to the office, but in 
this Priest the idea of High Priest is concentrated, and, 
therefore, with Him is tlie /ttsvs/v, and no succession. 
Instend of the verb, Jin, we find the Pari . with ihai^ 
because the intention here is to express what is abiding. 
* A^a^dl3aTc; can be taken both actively and passively, 
what dors not pass over, and what may not be passed 
ovfr, or changfd. There is no reason why, with the 
more recent interpreters, we should keep by the active 
signification (conip. Eisner on the passage, Lobeck, Ad 
Phrijn. p. 313.), that of pass ov^r (ubertreten), 
see HI. Ksr. vi. 31.: offot ai/ cra^a/Si(r/v Jj jcai dxu-- 
^wffuffiK The article, with /sow<r6^9J, is here used agree- 
ably to the laws of language, '* He has the Priesthood 
as one that does not pass away ;" See Winer, p. JOO, 
J 1 9. The question is, how are w^e to conceive of the 
intercession of Christ, which, with the exception of 
this place, is denoted by the term svrvyy^dyiivy Rom. 
Tiii, 34, in subject-matter like 1 John ii. 1., in appa- 
rent contradiction with John xvi. 26. Its Lexical sig- 
nification is originally, " to meet with some one in ia- 
vour of a third party," theVulgate has: ititfrprllat. the 
Italic, in Sabatier : exoraf^ Erasmus: iniercedif. The 
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idea is borrowed from the office of the High Priest, 
who, according to the Talniudists, and Philo, Lfg. ad, 
Caj\y when he carried the incense into the Flolj of 
Holies, on the day of atonement, prayed for the 
people. This Christ does in the true Holy of Holies, 
af/er the offering is presented ; of course, the tprm 
implies the benedictory effects which the Redeemer 
continually produces in His community, in virtue of the 
redemption once established. Schleiermacher, Glau- 
bensl. II- §. 125, 5. says: " Christ remains, by virtue of 
His whole existence, the r(presi"nta(iveo^\.\ieyfho\e hu- 
man rare, and on His account, alone, that race is bless- 
ed by God.** Contemplated from this side, therefore, 
the kingly efficiency cannot be separated from the in- 
tercessory, the hrxjyyjLViiv proves itself a ^affiXsvsiv, 
through which, at last, all enemies will be overcome, 
X.' }2, 14. 1 Cor. XV. 25. In the dispute concerning 
the nature of the intercession the Lutheran Church 
stood, relatively to the Reformed Church, in a position 
the reverse of that which she maintained in the dis- 
pute as to the sessio ad dfxtram. While the Reform- 
ed, on the latter point, pressed the literal acceptation 
of the passage, and of course, localifer^ the supposition 
of a crou in heaven, the Lutherans, on the other hand, 
would have had the exaltation to heaven understood 
not literally, not rovr/.ug but r^orrixug; again, the 
Reformed urged that the intercession was not to be 
conceived literally, but figuratively, while the Luthe- 
rans maintained, in opposition to them, the literal ac- 
ceptation of the notion. Theodoret had made the re- 
mark that there is nothing in the hrvy^dniv save ri Tr,i 
xridcfLov/ag vts^^oXti, Chrys. on Rom. viii. 34. : ro hrvy' 
y^dvuv il^rtXiv, iva rh dsDfj^hv xai ax/xa^ov rr^g <:rspi rifiai 
dydTTjg svdsi^rirai.^ According to the Lutheran dog- 
matics, this intercessio is an intercessio verbalis, to 
which Calov. adds : apparet coram Deo proprio san-^ 
guinolento corpore^ imOf ul probabile est, cruetito etiam, 

* ITe hath said ro Urvyx'^^'* that he might shew the warmth 
and the inieusity of the love for us. 
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The Roman Catholic dogmatists, who speak, besides, 
of an inter cessto verbalis spiritus sancti, mention, too« 
the shewing of the stigmata. The Reformed and Ar- 
minian doctrine, according to which the term is figu- 
rative, was expressly contested. By the Theologians 
of the Emestian school, l^ruyydnn is resolved into the 
notio universa of the (rc^^6/K, See Moms, De notionibus 
universis in tked.^ Diss, I. p. 288. 

Ver. 26—28 —This High Priest, who once for all 
made reconciliation for sin, and that truly, could 
alone satisfy the wants of mankind. 

Ver. 23 — The ydo shews that such a High Priest 
was also required b j our wants. Ka/ has been adopted 
bj Lachmann. It is suitable to the passage, and 
should be translated ^ea, even. See on vi. 7- Comp. 
also 2 Cor. iii. 6. v. 5. The leading thought is, that 
Christ has established the reconciliation once far all. 
This he could do only inasmuch as He was fvitkoui 
spot* In consequence of this He was raised above 
the heavens, and reigns at the right hand of the 
Father (ch. viii. 1.). — The notion of the stainlessness 
receives an amplification; oaiog marks Him as one 
who had perfectly answered God's will (the perfected 
dixaios 1 John ii. 1.), axaxog as Him who, according 
to His nature, was able to fulfil it, dfisavrog as one in 
whom temptation left no evil trace behind it- The 
highest point of the amplification is conceived, by the 
majority of interpreters, to be xsp^w^itf/z/svoc a-Trl ruv 
afia^ruXm. But, can any passage be adduced in 
which the sinlestness is denoted by such an expres- 
sion? Christ. Schmid very unaptly compares "ID 

y*10. Had expositors kept steadily in mind the 

notion, that the High Priest's office, in our Epistle, is 
represented as specially exercised in heaven, no hesi- 
tation would have been felt at the exaltation of Jesus 
in this place above the sinful community of men (xii. 
3.). The expression prepares the following : xa^ u>]^»2* 
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X6r^oe xrX. Comp. Introd. p. 82., and %«f'; afia^- 
r/a^, ix. 28. Josephus, also, Antiqu. 3, 5, 7-» says of 
Moses : avrbv v^hg rb ^sTov dvaxs^oj^riTihai. On w-vl/Jj- 
XoTSPog xr>.. comp. on v. 14. viii. I. ix. 11. 

Ver. 27. — 'Ef acrag is the chief idea : " at once, i. e. 
once for all" Rom. vi. 10. Heh. ix. 12. x. 10. 1 Pet. 
iii. 18. ; elsewhere, also, we find xatfaVa^, stg acraj, 
or, simply, a rag. Comp. Thomas M. ; so a-rag, ix. 
26, 27, 28. X. 2., to which maybe added iElian,>flr. 
Hist. xiii. 24. The One Sacrifice atones for all sins 
Jbr ever. 'Ava^i^g/v, according to Hellenistic usage, 

corresponding to nSj^n, the term, techn. for the act 

of oflFering sacrifice, as -^r^od^s^siv corresponds to 3,^'^pn« 

The sufl&ciency of this sacrifice was a consequence of 
its absolute stainlessness. Comp. ix. 14. and x. 1 — 14., 
where this doctrine is more fully developed, see also App. 
II. The expression xaff rifis^av does not appear very apt 
in this place, as the subject-matter is not concerning the 
priests generally, and their daily offerings (ix. b. x. 
11.), but respecting the High J^est, whose duti/ it 
was to offer only dva^ rou sviavrov (ix. J.). There 
remains for us nothing but the supposition, that 
daili/ is here put, in the more extended sense, for 
what is continually repeated. Comp. dta^avrog ix. 6., 
and €/g rl dir^vixtg^ x. 1. The author might the more 
readily express himself thus, as he regarded the High- 
priest as at the same time the representative of the 
priests in general, Comp. on x. 1 1 . A very unsatis- 
factorv, but peculiar, view is taken by Lakemacher, 
in the VII. Obs. of his Obss. PhiloL T. I. We may 
consider as a want of attention to minutiae, similar to 
that before us, the observations respecting the High- 
priest at V. 1., viii. 3., where it is said he was ap- 
pointed in order to present dojod rs xal Sy<r/a;, while 
the proper business of the High-priest was only the 
offering of the sacrifice of atonement ; and he took a 
part in the affairs of the other priests on festival days 
vlone, and, on other occasions, when it was his plea- 
sure to do so, Josephus, De Belloy Jud. 5. 5. 7* 
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Ver. 28. — Retrospect upon verses 18 and 20., and 
hence .atrd rhv vojulov, by which the abrogation of the 
vo/xotf is indicated, comp. Gal. iii. 23. As, according 
to a natural presupposition, the later annuls the earlier, 
BO Paul, Gal. iii. 17-j has proved the contrary for that 
one case of exception. 'As&svsia^ as at iv. 15. ; v. 2. 
The part. perf. rersXuojfxsvov is taken by many, e. g.^ 
by the Syriac, Vulgate, Luther, and the Greek inter- 
preters, as an adjective. But this would detract from 
the thought. Translate perfected^ in the same sense 
as at ii. 10 ; v. 9. — *Ti6g is opposed in the same 
manner to avd^wTrog as riTiXnufji>evov is to dadmia^ comp. 
viog, in contrast to men, i. *1. ; iii. 6. ; v. 8. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Ver. 1 — 7. — Christ is High Priest in the true 
Sanctuary, 

In chap. iv. 14.; vii. 26. it was said, that 
Christ had risen above the heavens ; in this and the 
following chapter more distinct mention is made of a 
Holy of Holies, into which He has risen, in order to 
execute the office of priest for us in the presence of 
God (viii. 2, 3. ; ix. 24) ; He has entered into that 
heavenly tabernacle the pattern of which Moses be- 
held in the vision (ver. 5.). We have seen (In trod. 
p. 105.), that some modem expositors, proceeding 
upon this passage, have ascribed to the author the 
superstitious notion of there being really, in heaven, a 
temple fashioned after the earthly one at Jei-usalem, 
and of the Redeemer performing sacred functions in 
it according to the manner of the Jewish High-priest. 
Some carnal-minded Jews have, in fact, given room 
for such an opinion ; but, among the Jews themselves, 
there are many who have been more spiritually-minded, 
who have spoken of such a temple only in a figurative 
sense (See on ix. 8.). To our author, therefore, 
the injustice would be so much the greater were we 
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to place him, without farther examination, among the 
rudest class of his nation. But that, in fact, the 
Heavens, the Temple, the Holy of Holies, are but 
symbols in his mind to enable him to convey to others 
the notion that Christ has entered into absolute bliss, 
into a completely realised unity with God (during 
His life upon earth His appearance was not adequate 
with His being, His idea), in which He continues to 
give effect to that reconciliation of mankind which He 
accomplished upon earth (x. 12, 14.), mav be shewn 
from the contradictions which would appear in the 
author's representations were we to interpret the whole 
of the images as external realities. This we have shewn 
in the Introd. p. 105, et seq ; comp. on ix. ?>. A proof, 
indeed, may be supposed to exist in ix, 11., that he 
did not understand that tabernacle to be material ; 
the expression ov ^eiporoirjrog does not, however, af- 
ford such a proof; See on the passage. The majo- 
rity of Lutherans explain the passrige the most spi- 
ritually according to the spirituality of their views 
respecting the ou^avo;. See p. 283. Thus Seb. Schmid : 
ubicunque thromts et dexlra Dei sunt, ibi est taberna- 
culum ejusy imo non male possis dicere, ipsum thronum 
Dei esse hoc tahernaculum aut ad illud saltern per- 
tinere, Schleiermacher makes some beautiful re- 
marks on this subject in his sermon on Heb. viii, 1, 2., 
in the 2d vol. of his Sermons, p. 504. There is a good 
treatise on the passage by Kiessling (who subsequently 
published a diffuse work on the connection of the 
Mosaic holy things with the exposition of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews) ; Diss. philoL qua lesum sanctorum 
administrum, etc Lips. 1740. Compare, too, Deyling 
in the Obss. sacrae^ in the treatise, Christi e/j^^avifftiog 
in conspectu Dd. 

We have here to consider and adjust the dispute 
which has arisen on these chapters of the Epistle, 
whether, namely, the sacerdotal office of the Redeemer 
consisted in the offering of His sacrifice upon earth, 
or whether He first became priest by the presentation 
of this sacrifice to God in heaven ? The former view. 
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ivhich lies at the foundation of tlie doctrinal type of 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant church, has heen 
recently defended hy Cramer in his Coram. Part II. 
p. 157, etseq., Gahler in the: Diss, quo argvmentandi 
genere urns sit avcior ep* ad Hebr.^ V. 5, 6., Winzer, 
in his treatise : De sacerdotis officio, quod Christo tri» 
buiiur in ep. ad Hebr. I, II, III. The latter took its 
rise among the Socinians (Socin. : Inst rel, chr. Opp. 
1. 664. epp. p. 196, et seq.), was adopted by the Armi- 
nians, and, in recent times, has been defended by 
Michaelis in his Commentary, p. 218.^ Tittmann: 
De noiione sacerdotis in ep, ad Hebr*, Storr in his 
Comm. p. 138., Griesbach : De imaginibus Judaicis, 
etc, in the 2d vol. of his Opusc. p. 430, 436., and 
Kuinbl on the passage. The Socinian view set out 
from the antiquarian remark, that the slaying of the 
sacrifice took place in the fore- court, and can be re- 
garded only as a praeparatio ad sacrificium ; and 
hence Michaelis calls this an antiquarian dispute. 
According to this view, the act of sacrifice begins with 
the presentation of it to God, This is precisely the 
opinion of Storr. The proper course will be to ac- 
knowledge some truth in both views. Let us first of 
all keep in mind that there is this distinction between 
our authoi^s notions and the Pauline passages, on the 
sacrifice of Christ (Eph. v. 2.), that, in the Epistle to 
the Heb. only, Christ is compared with the sacrifice 
on the feast qf atonement (also v. 1 — 3. x. 1. xiii, 
11.), and that, of course, it could only be said accord- 
ing to this Epistle, that the sacrifice consisted in the 
ifj^<pavi(rfi6g, in the presentation in the Holy of Holies. 
Of Paul and Peter, on the contrary, it must be aflSma- 
ed, either that they regarded the proper act of sacrifice 
as in the oflfering itself, cr, in the ]2npn> at the altar ; 

or that, in accordance with their application of the 
notion of sacrifice to Christ, they would not have 
called Him d^x^t^ivg. At the same time, it is not 
correct to say that the slaying of the sacrifice is not 
comprehended among the priestly functions. In 
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earlier times, indeed, that was done by others, as well as 
by priests; but, at a later period, it was exclusively per- 
formed by priests, Comp. the use of hoivav in Homer. 
And, besides, the immolation itself still remains the con- 
ditio sine qua non of the presentation, being related to it 
as effect to cause. In c. i. 3. x. 12., it is said, that the 
New Testament High-priest was first exalted to the 
right hand of God when He had presented the Suaiai — 
of course upon earth — again, vii. 27., the ^uffta is re- 
presented as offered upon earth, and, at x. 14., the 
earthly act of atonement aloile can be understood by 
ir§06<po§oi. Accordingly it must be avowed, that our 
Author does, indeed, represent Christ as ol^x'H^^ ^^ 
the heavenly adytum^ but, hy virtue of the sacrifice 
performed upon earth. From ii. 17, it also appears, 
that he first represents Christ as High Priest in 
heaven. Wherein does he think this sacerdotal 
activity consisted } In intercession, in the sense de- 
veloped at vii. 23 — 25. The Socinians, themselves, 
have at last perceived the one-sided character of their 
views, for, while the Catechism of Rakau originally 
limited the office of the High Priest to the IjCb^ay/ir- 
fdi h r(fj oitpavf)^ it is said, according to the revision 
of Crell and Schlichting .* erat quidem in terra agens, 
in cruce pendens^ Christus sacerdos^ &c. And our 
Author, with great wisdom, especially compares the 
sacrificial act of the Redeemer with that of the High 
Priest on the day of atonement, and not with other 
sacrifices. For, while the other sacrifices had respect 
to single, and, indeed, for the greater part, to cere- 
monial transgressions, that yearly sacrifice teferred to 
the collective guilt of the people, so that the High 
Priest alone was authorised to offer it. In this sacra- 
Jicialacty (^ course^ the idea of sacrifice appears in its 
concentrated form. 

Let us now turn to particulars. — Kg^aXa/ov, like 
xg^aX^, generally denotes the sum^ and — as the sum 
of a thing is the chief thing — also, the main pont, the 
substance (Ger. Hauptsache). So early as Pindar, 
Pyth. iv. 206, xifd\atn >joyuv is explained by the 
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Scholiast : rd /xe/^ova xai xa/^ia. Hombergk's dispute 
with Beza, who translates summa, and his demand 
that the translation should be caput, was, therefore, 
a mere abstraction ; the Italic and Vulgate have ca- 
piiulum, Kuinol affirms, although incorrectly, that a 
new thought is here introduced. The thought is that 
discussed hitherto, with merely a new turn in point 
of form, 'Efl-i, by some, has been rendered fvUhout^ 
besides (Qer. Ausser), by others qfter^ according k) 
(Ger. Nach). It is here best taken in its usual ac- 
ceptation 6y, in which it is a circumlocution of the ge- 
nitive relation, and may be translated tn, or in respect 
of for these two significations coincide ; for example, 
Herodotus, II. 170. : oux o<r/ov initv/Aat s^i rotoitrt^ 
v^riyfiMTi (t«, or, in respect of, such a thing) i^myf^^sUn 
TouvofiM. So Plato says, TheaL p. 185. c. ; rh o m 
'TT&fft %oiv6v, instead of the Gtn. vavrw, — On %a6i^w 
h ds^iqi roD 0^vou xrX, see on I. 3. Tw ayim is taken 
by Oecumenius as well as by the Peshito, ix. 8-, as a 
masc, a conception of it mentioned by Theophylact ; 
Chrysofitom is here defectiTe, yet he appears not to 
haTe so understood the words ; in mmre rec^it times, 
Schttla adopts this Tiew. It does not, howeyer, 
harmonise with the context. Luther, on account 
of ix. 2, regarding the phiase as neutr.^ translates ( ^' Die 
heiligen Giiter^') : ^' the sacred (goods) things.*' The 
question comes to be, whether rcb &yia denote the 
Temple in general, or the Holy of Holies ? The latter 
meaning has ix. 8, 12. in its farour ; still, even should 
the phrase denote the Temple, yet ^eservice intheHoly 
of Holies would, in specie, be meant, l^xn^ii aXn^tvri, 
which foUow, are an extension of the notion.^ 'AXi;- 

* According to the letter, the Book of WiBdom also speaks of 
r« Mym in hearen, which Jacob saw, for instance^ in that diffi- 
cult passage, z. 10., where it is said of Wisdom : Uu^tv mvrm 
/3«riXs/«y &iw *mi tiatntv aurf ytSiwa myisn, Baomgarten — Cru- 
sius (Biblische Dogm. S. 99.) explains it simply heaven, B«- 
r<Xii« Btou here denotes, as Bauermeister correctly interprets 
it the choirs of angels, and the manifestation of Ood whidi 
Jacob beheld in his dream : mym may certainly, even vnth<mt 
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^ivog^ as in ix. 24., and according to the usage of Jolin, 
as well as of Paul, 1 Thes. i. 9., is said of that which 
answers to its idea, our real^ comp. aX^^i /a in contrast 
to the (Tx/a of the Old Testament, John i. 17- The 
addition iv svfi^fiv xT\,=d^i/^cwoifiTOi, comp., the ex- 
position of ix. 11, and also 0X9}v^, Rev. xxi. 3. 

Ver. 3—6. — The syllogism of these three verses 
is as follows : " Christ must sacrifice, if He be High 
Priest ; sacrifice in the manner in which it is done 
upon earth, in the earthly temple, He cannot, for He 
belongs not to the order of Priests established by the 
Law ; therefore, if His name of Priest is to have any 
truth, He must present a sacrifice in the higher sense 
of the word, and in another temple."— ^Aa< Christ 
presents is declared (v. 7-) vii. 27 ; ix. 12 ; x. 10. 
O'lids, in ver. 4., is taken in the sense of not even^ 
which Schulz thus expresses : ^^ were He now upon 
earth. He could not every where be priest/' The ovrtav 
which certainly may be taken as an imperfect, is, no 
doubt, to be understood in a present sense, and then 
points out that the worship existed in those times. 
Moreover, the xard rov vCf^ovy ver. 4., must not be 
overlooked, — Christ could not have sacrificed xard 
rbv ¥6/Mov, seeing He was not of Levitical descent. On 
ver. 6., comp. vii. 18, 19. — The parenthetical ver. 5., 
alone, requires a more minute investigation. Aar^iv- 
tiv Tivi, to do some one a service, rp <rxrivfi \ar»iviiv, 
xiii. 10. ; vTddBiyfAa (ix. 23.) and trxid are, therefore, 
designations of the earthly temple itself, which is only 
a shadowy outline. Ta J^roD^ccv/a, indefinitely, the 
heavenly; Luther: "heavenly things'' (himmlische 
Giiter), as at ix. 23., but with a reference to the 
Temple. The passage is borrowed from Exodus xxv. 
,40. That this passage first suggested to the Author 
his whole doctrinal type of a heavenly tabernacle, is 

an article, express the definite Sanctuary (see Siyiat iz. 2., ip 
this Epistle, and the remark on iufiumrn^m, iz. 4., repecting the 
pRition of the artide), but it is better rendered ass=ri^ iww* 
^ivm in ver. 6* oi this chapter. 
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not Tery probable, as he would, otherwise, hare placed 
it at the head of his whole system, and, generallj, 
would have given it a more ample derelopement. 
But he adduces it only parenthetically, and explains 
it no further. . How the rarious parts of the earthly 
tabernacle are related to the heayenly is not declared. 
His intention, therefore, is merely to express the 
general thought, which was here, too, the only ob- 
ject, that those priests serre at a shadow. Now 
what did our author understand by that mrckei^pe, 
seeing he did not explain it of a sensuous sanc- 
tuary ? We conceive that by it he understood abso- 
lute bliss in communion with God, as this lies in the 
embolic import of the Mosaic tabernacle (See on ix. 
8.). Can the idealising author of the book of Wis- 
dom have thought any thing else, when, ix. 8., he 
says, with reference to Exod. xxv. 40., J'jrag otxabcfi^n^at 
vahv iv c§st ayicffffov, xa/ Iv mXt/ xaragxTivt/iffiutg (fov ^vtft* 
a&TTi^ov, fiifirifj^a ffjtfivrig ayiag, riv 'Tr^orirolfLaffag 
aw d§x^i ? It was the most holy iftiage of the full near- 
ness of God, the Sanctuary of the priestly Israel. If 
now the Holy of Holies alone have, according to our 
author, an eternal significance (ix. 8.), then he has 
seen in the eternal kingdom of God, composed of the 
perfected church, the last realization of that tabernacle 
of covenant. A comparison of Rev. xi. 19. with 
xxi. 2, 3. leads to the same view. It is evident, that 
here the tabernacle is only the symbol of the dwelling 
of God among His people. 

Ver. 7 — 13. — The declarations of the prophet have 
already announced a New Covenant^ and thus declared 
the Old obsolete ; and rve may^ therefore, expect its 
complete destruction to be near at hand. 

Ver. 7» — ^The following citation is already before the 
mind of the writer, and hence he selects*, more in the 
way of a play upon words, the predicate a/^syt^^ro^. In 
the prophetic declaration, the Law is not so much 
blamed as the People who had not observed it. Still 
it contains, certainly, an indirect M'0ju.(p7j of the bta^nxiff 
itself; and this view of it is ingeniously hroi^ht out 
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For, if the Law or Covenant were such as the people 
could not bear (Acts xv. 10. sfrtkTmt ^uyiv, ov ot/rg 0/ 
'jrars^sg rj/Ji^uv ovts f}/AsTi h^vffafjLSv ^affrdffai ), if the 
law from Sinai — to use the language of Tertullian 
— was a satire upon human powers, then there in- 
hered in it a fiofi(pri, in reference to the Law itself. 
— Beza, mistaking the Imperfect, has falsely ren- 
dered sZriTVTo : non fuisset quaesitum ; but, the word 
is correctly given by the Vulgate, and, after it, by 
Luther : non inquirereiur, Bdhme even corrects by 
fuisset y instead of esset. Toto?, known in the phrase 
btbi^ai To'o-ov, Rom. xii. 19., Wisdom xii. 10., and also 
rSwov ev^iffxstv^ Hebr. xii. 17'» '''O'^ov Xa/tiQdvuv^ Actsxxv. 
16. Schulz translates : ^' so it were not required that 
a second should come." 

Ver. 8 — 12. — Comp. x. 15. The quotation from 
Jeremiah xxxi. 31., et seq. is made almost literally ac- 
cording to the LXX. See Bleek p. 360.» No other 
passage of the Old Testament so clearly expresses the 
distinction between the Old and the New Covenant, 
btanovia y^dfifiarog xai 'O'viv/ictrog, 2 Cor. iii. 6 — 9. 
But Comp., as parallels, Ezek. xi. 19. xxxvi. 26. As 
the Angel, the mediator of this new Covenant (Comp. 
Is. xlii. 6. xlix. 8.), the Messiah is designated, Mai. iii. 
J . In proof of the manner in which that prophetical 
declaration led intelligent Jews to understand the na- 
ture of their Law, we cannot forbear quoting at large 
a very interesting and remarkable passage from the 
Ikkarim (Fundamenta legis) of the estimable Rabbi 
Albo (f 1430), which de Rossi justly styles: una gran^ 

diosa ed interessanle opera. It is there said. Vol. III. 

II 
c. 13.: K^nn n:i3r7nu; rn^ n^^nn ^wn pau;^ 
pnb p^DD^u; rrnttsn n^iriz^w ^tdth ny p>SDn 
n^3u;n n:in3nn ibap>T2; br ox^iia ]pnbi o^VipDn 

:r>i^wsi nbinn hn n^rran \n> Ksnnu; ins n^iu;n 

* Bleek has MfrtXaCo/tiivtv instead of i*tX»C»fi%uv. This is, 
no doubt, an oversight, as neither the New nor the Old Test^. 
ment text has this reading^^ 
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XBnrr nav* iVrirro nVinn laD pTnnav mrm pm 
•po -rnrrv rro nioie*i iDirw no ^n^ inirran 
Tobnn oy "robon mDyw loai tttd Kbsnb nburb 
Tioba SiT^^ nr roarr nbp -laia nbrrna inVai^w 
:rrpinri rn^^ rrmub inw p*ny* inm »pd 
^* When God, who is h^hlj to be extolled, gare the 
Law, ile knew» that this fonn of education was soffi- 
cient for a certain period, which His wisdom had 
fixed, that it was sufficient to prepare those who 
reodred it, and indine their minds to receire the 
second form, although God has reyealed this to no 
man ; but. when the time shall come, God will 
rereal that tecond form to men. like a Physician 
who prescribes a diet to his patient until a certain 
period which he knows, but which he does not tell 
to the patient ; when, howerer, the time is at hand 
in which the sick man is to reoorer, the physician 
chanees his diet, — permits what he had forbidden, and 
forbids what he had permitted. The patient need 
not, then, wonder at this; it resembles the manner 
in which the teacher deports himself towards the pupil, 
to whom at the begiiming, he gires an easy and 
comprehensible lesson, until he has gradually accus- 
tomed him to instruction, when he leads him up to a 
higher and more difficult stage." The fundamental 
thought of the Old Testament passage is this : *' That 
oorenant could not be fulfilled, it worked wrath (xqiyu 
fifLtKfisa a\»TWy Comp. Rom. iv. 15.), in the time of 
the New Corenant I will, through the communication 
of the Spirit, change the commandments into an in- 
ward impulse, and that through a forgiTeness of 
sins." To this passage of Jeremiah we must join that 
remarkable one in chap. vii. 21, 22., which shews, 
that the prophet did not regard the ritual command- 
ment as founded in the original design of God, but 
as added for a paedagogical purpose. Comp., on that 
pa<«sage, Kimchi and Maimonides, in More Neyochim 
\j. 2. c. 32. If the prophets of the Old Covenant it- 
self were conscious that they senred only a transitory 
preparatory, institution, we see with how much more 
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reason Paul (2 Cor. iii. 13.) expounds the vail with 
which Moses covered his face as the symbol of timidity 
or bashfulness. AuroTg belongs to Xu/s/ ; Schulz says : 
^' but blame lies in this address." ' ETiXa^o/isvou fAov 
is ungrammatical ; the Gomplut. has, — is it with au- 
thority? for Holmes gives no various reading, — sv ^ 
sm\aQ6fi,flv. This has always been regarded as a mix- 
ture of two constructions ; Winer, however, p. 496, in 
opposition to this opinion^ remarks, that very probably 

the Hebrew ^p^TPin DVHl gave rise to it. But, is 

it sufficient, in that case, to say, that the translator ex- 
changed the Inf. with the Participle merely for the 
sake of perspicuity ? The reading didov; vofiovg is 
found in the Cod. Alex,^ the Compluiensian, and a con- 
siderable number of manuscripts ; in chap. x. 16., of 
our Epistle, also, the verb Jin, duitfu is omitted, while 
it is the reading in the Cod, Fat If dtdovg, without 
the verb fin., be the correct reading, it must be regard- 
ed as a consir. variata ; as Winer, p. 498. The 
promise : hofMLt aoroT; stg &shv xrX. is, at different times, 
more or less truly fulfilled. The [first degree is the 
outward kingdom of God, Levit. xxvi. 12. The second 
degree is the inward kingdom of God, 2 Cor. vi. 16. 
The third degree is the inward kingdom of God in its 
ffavs^MiTi^ Rev. xxi. 3. : and so, after a similar manner, 
with other predicates of the people of God, as, for in- 
stance, the priestly dignity, comp. Exod. xix. 6. 1 
Peter ii. 5. Rev. i. 6. ; and Isaiah Ixi. 6. This pro- 
gressive advance of the significance of the Old Testa- 
ment institutions, predicates, &c., shews the " trans- 
parency" of that economy, and, in it, the prophetic 
character which runs through the whole. The pro- 
mise, ver. 11., is not put accidentally ; for, if the law 
be an inward one, it no longer needs a conservator or 
expounder, every one forms his own rule fi*om within. 
Comp. the application of synonymous prophecies, 
John vi. 45. Acts ii. IQ. The last proposition, ver. 
12,, as we see from x. 15., is important to the author. 
Forgiveness of sins will be the reason (or/ IXsotg xrX.) 
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of this change. Kat ruv dvo/x/oiy uvtm is wanting in 
Cod. B. 17* 23., and in yersions; nor is it found in 
the Hehrew. Yet this addition occurs again x. 17., 
and without any deviation in the authority. Now^ as 
the quotation is there more indefinite, it has been 
conjectured, with some probability, that the author, 
in the first instance, citing closely according to the 
LXX., did not write these words; but, in the second, 
quoting by memory, he added them. The citation in 
X. 8., also, is less close than in yer. 5. 

Ver. 13. The full significance of this declaration 
has not been brought out by expositors. *Bv rw Xsyssv, 
as in iii. 15., ii. 8. The religious depth of the author 
here takes the form of a play upon words. We must 
set out from the vis propria of xamg. This word, it 
is known, is distinguished from viog in Greek, as novus 
from recens in Latin, and nouveau from neuf in 
French. Comp. Vomel, Synon. Gr. Worterbuch, S. 
19. 189. Doderlein, Lat. Synon. IV. S. 96. In the 
New Testament this distinction may eyery where be 
maintained, as well as that of avaxaivouv and avavEoDv, 
2 Cor. iv. 16. Eph. iv. 23., see Tittman, Synonimes 
<rf the New Testament, Biblical Cabinet, Vol. III. p. 
108. That the New Coyenant is constantly denomi- 
nated xcuyri and not via is quite in rule, for the lead- 
ing idea is that it takes the place of an earlier one 
which prepared the way for it. In Heb. xii. 24. we 
haye the only instance of vsa diadfixri, and, it may there 
be intentionally employed in the sense of foedus re- 
centur ortum. Now, opposed to xa/vog, is ^aXa/ouv, 
first of all in the sense of: " to declare 'jra\ai6sf 
with the notion of grof&mg' obsoletey there was, even 
according to some passages of the Old Testament, 
closely combined that of annihUationy aboliiion, Ps. cii. 
27. Isa. 1. 9. Ecclus. xiy. 17. But TaXa/oDw, in 
Greek, like antiquare in Latin, has also, ex adjunclo, 
the signification of abrogare. Hence, instead of the 
barbarous veterare of the Italic and Vulgate, Beza has 
introduced antiquare into his Latin translation. Thus 
the author, with an ingenious play upon - words 
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abounding however in truth, deduces from the pro- 
phet's designation of the Nkw Covenant the abroga- 
tion of the Old. — Now, the then point cf vision of the 
Jews, which he has in view, is that which he ob- 
served in his own person. The consciousness in the 
prophets of the Old Covenant being merely the sha- 
dow, naturally gave rise in them to the expectation 
that this shadow would endure only until the coming 
of the complete form. Com p. my Comm. on the 
Sermon on the Mount, Biblical Cabinet, Vol. VI. 
The worship was still continued on the Holy Moun- 
tain ; but, our author contemplated this period as its 
old age, which must soon be followed by complete dis- 
solution. He, therefore, explains TaXa/ou/Agvov. which 
must be here rendered not abrogated but antiquated, 
hy yrjpoLffy.ov. This expectation was nourished, per- 
haps, by the prophecies of Christ respecting the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Paul, too, appears, Rom. 
ii. 4, 5., to intimate that the people, from the con- 
tinuance of their national constitution, had become 
presumptuous, but, that a catastrophe was near at 
hand. Still, it is also possible, that this expectation 
had arisen solely from a consciousness of the Old 
Covenant having accomplished its purpose in the 
world. At present, Judaism must be regarded as 
fallen, for, according to the Mosaic precepts, the 
people transplanted from the Holy Land into a foreign 
soil, and without a temple and a priesthood, can no 
longer (Hos. iii. 4, 5.) worship God. 
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